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THE ARAB-ASIAN STATES IN 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


Harry N. Howard 


ERTAINLY ONE OF THE most interesting develop- 

ments within the United Nations during the past three 

years, in particular, has been the increasing evidence of 

the growing strength and independence on the part of the Arab- 

Asian members of the United Nations — a development which 

has occasioned considerable publicity in the American and Brit- 

ish press and a subject of some comment even in Soviet propa- 

ganda. The former Secretary-General of the United Nations, 

Mr. Trygve Lie, made note of this situation in statements of Jan- 

uary 31, and February 8, 1952. But in his report to the General 

Assembly in September 1952, Mr. Lie particularly emphasized * 
the problem of political, economic and social adjustments between the more 
advanced, industrialized nations on the one hand and the under-developed 


nations on the other hand. The problem is especially acute in parts of Asia, 
the Middle East and Northern Africa. . . . The rise of Nationalism and 


1See UN doc. A/2141/Add. 1. For his previous statements, see UN doc. A/PV. 367; 
A/1g902; XII United Nations Bulletin 5 (March 1, 1952), 218. 





® Harry N. Howarp is United Nations Adviser, Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian 
and African Affairs, The Department of State, Washington, D. C. 
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the demand for greater equality of rights, freedom and economic opportunity 
among all these peoples are facts of our times as significant as the “East- 
West” conflict. These are historic forces that will not be denied. They con- 
stitute one of the greatest challenges to contemporary civilization. The ques- 
tion if whether, by enlisting moderation and realism on all sides, we can find 
effective ways to answer this challenge by peaceful and evolutionary means 


rapidly enough to prevent the violent upheavals and widespread chaos that 
are likely if we do not. 


Here, too, when we consider the political aspects of the problem of peaceful 
adjustment between old and new interests and rights, we find that progress 
has been made through United Nations action in Libya and Eritrea and 
through evolution towards self-government in some dependent areas. On 
the other hand, no solution is yet in sight for such critical questions as the 
Iranian oil problem, the Anglo-Egyptian dispute, peace between Israel and 
the Arab states, and rising nationalism in North Africa. 


More recently, it has been pointed out that among the four 
“great events” of the first half of the twentieth century which 
condition our era, “is the ferment among what used to be called 
the ‘backward peoples’ of the world, notably in Asia. Their new 
economic expectations, linked to the drive for political freedom 
from colonial rule, have made the ‘underdeveloped areas’ a sepa- 
rate force that the rest of the world must reckon with for the first 
time in modern history.” * 

Developments within the United Nations, highlighting the 
significance of the Arab-Asian states within that body, are of 
special concern to the United States and to the nations of the free 
world generally, for on the solutions found to many of the basic 
problems involved may well depend the destiny of the world at 
large. Especially since World War II, the United States has 
shown an abiding concern with this vital area, as indicated in 
recent statements of former President Truman, President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary of State John Foster Dulles.’ The reason 
for this interest is patently obvious to anyone who has examined 
a map of the world with an eye to the Middle East and South 
Asia, checked the world resources and current production of oil, 
and observed the development of Soviet policy especially since 
1945. 

Few would question the statement of President Truman on 


2 The Reporter, May 26, 1953, p. 6. 

8 For a convenient review see Harry N. Howard, The Development of United States 
Policy in the Near East, 1945-1951; The Development of United States Policy in the Near 
East, South Asia, and Africa, 1951-1952 (Department of State Publications 4446, 4851). 
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March 6, 1952, that the Middle East presented “a sharp chal- 
lenge to American statesmanship,” or the necessity of meeting 
that challenge, with far-sighted statesmanship, although it is an 
observation which applies to the Arab-Asian world as a whole. 
Still more recently, in a conversation with Prince Faisal of Saudi 
Arabia, President Eisenhower stressed his great interest in the 
welfare and progress of the Middle Eastern states and expressed 
his concern * 


over some evidence that there had lately occurred a deterioration in relations 
between the Arab nations and the United States. He stated that it would be 
his firm purpose to seek to restore the spirit of confidence and trust which 
had previously characterized these relations and he hoped that the Arab 
leaders would be inspired by the same purpose. 


In May, 1953, Secretary Dulles paid a very significant visit to the 
Middle East for the purpose of becoming acquainted at first 
hand with the problems of this area. 


Arab-Asian Interests and Attitudes in the United Nations 


With the exceptions of Hashimite Jordan and the newly 
created state of Libya, which became independent respectively in 
1946 and 1951, all the Arab states are members of the United 
Nations, while several other Asian states, including Nepal and 
Ceylon have been knocking at the doors for membership since 
1947. Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia and Syria were orig- 
inal members of the United Nations and, like India, participated 
in the United Nations Conference on International Organization 
at San Francisco in April-June, 1945. There they already demon- 
strated a very special interest in problems of trusteeship and were 
particularly concerned, under Egyptian inspiration, with the 
questions of regional arrangements, in the light of the then re- 
cently constituted Arab League (March 22, 1945).° Yemen be- 
came a member of the United Nations in 1947 along with Paki- 
stan and Afghanistan. Thailand preceded in 1946, and Burma 
and Indonesia followed in 1948 and 1950. 

* XXVIII Department of State Bulletin (March 23, 1953), No. 717, pp. 440-441. 

5 The Egyptian Delegation sought a broad and general definition of regional arrange- 
ments and sought to exclude treaties of mutual assistance from being covered by Chapter 
VIII of the Charter. See especially UNCIO Doc. 533, III/4/A/g9; 889, III/4/12. On Novem- 
ber 1, 1950, the General Assembly, by a vote of 49-1-10, approved an invitation to the 


Secretary-General of the Arab League to attend sessions as an observer, with a status 
identical with that of the Secretary-General of the Organization of the American States. 
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What have been — what are — the major interests of the Arab- 
Asian states in the United Nations? From the very beginning of 
the United Nations as an institution, the Arab-Asian states, like 
other small or weak nations, have been interested politically in 
the attainment of security through and within the United Na- 
tions, and in the possibility of playing a major and more signifi- 
cant role, as equals, in the international community under the 
United Nations. Within this framework, the Arab states, even 
before the formal organization of the United Nations, estab- 
lished the Arab League as a regional security organization. The 
so-called Arab-Asian-African bloc, generally composed of some 
sixteen states, took such form and substance as it now has, begin- 
ning in December, 1950, as a result of the Korean crisis, and with- 
in the last three years has become somewhat more cohesive and 
meets frequently in connection with a broad range of problems, 
but does not have the formal organization of the Arab League.* 

All the Arab-Asian states, most of which have recently 
emerged into independent status, have naturally shown a deep 
and abiding interest in all problems of trusteeship and non-self- 
governing territories, with the emphasis on the urge toward self- 
government or independence. Similarly, the Arab-Asian states, 
like Ethiopia and Liberia, not to mention the states of Latin 
America, generally, have been much concerned with the eco- 
nomic development of underdeveloped territories. This has been 
true substantially since the inception of the United Nations, but 
special concern may be said to have been given to these problems 
since 1950, and there is every indication that this emphasis will 
continue. As Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan noted on Decem- 
ber 13, 1951, itso happened that the “dominant peoples” were all 
of Europe and America and the “dependent peoples” of Asia and 
Africa, and it was not unnatural, perhaps, that Arab-Asian rep- 
resentatives should consider these problems not only very basic, 
but urgent as well. 


In addition to these general interests, the Arab-Asian states, 


® Members of the Arab-Asian bloc, in addition to the members of the Arab League, are 
Afghanistan, India, Iran, Indonesia, Pakistan, Burma, Thailand and the Philippine Com- 
monwealth. Ethiopia and Liberia have been associated with the bloc on certain issues. 
Turkey has not been a member since 1950. Although Israel is in no way associated with 
the Arab-Asian bloc, it has supported some resolutions, as have other states, which have 
had the support of members of the Arab-Asian bloc. 
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like other members of the United Nations, have been interested 
in most questions which have come before the United Nations, 
although not in the same way or in the same degree as others. 
They have, moreover, presented to the United Nations, in its 
various organs, some of the most complicated questions. The 
very earliest and some of the most persistent political issues to 
come before the United Nations have been and are those pertain- 
ing to the Arab states in particular and the Arab-Asian-African 
states more generally. Among these are the following: 


1. The Iranian complaint (1946) concerning the presence of Soviet troops 
- in Iran, a question of which the Security Council technically is still 
seized ; 

2. The Anglo-Iranian oil controversy (1951) ;7 

. The presence of British and French troops in Syria and Lebanon (1946) ; 

4. The problems arising from the partition of Palestine (1947), the estab- 
lishment of Israel and the development of the Arab refugee problem 
(1947-1953) ; 

5. The Anglo-Egyptian controversy over the Suez Canal and the Treaty of 
1936 (1947), of which the Security Council technically still remains 
seized ; 

6. The Kashmir problem, between India and Pakistan (1948 ff.) ; 

7. The disposition of Italian colonies, involving the destinies of Libya, 
Eritrea and Somaliland, which led to Libyan independence (1950), the 
federation of Eritrea with Ethiopia (1952), and to Italian trusteeship 
over Somaliland (1950) ; 

8. The problem of Tunisia and Morocco (1952) ; 

9. Racial conflict in South Africa, involving (1) treatment of people of 
Indian origin and (2) the application of the 4 partheid Laws. 


What are the basic attitudes and policies of the Arab-Asian 
states in the General Assembly and other United Nations organs? 
In attempting to answer this question, concerning which there 
has been considerable comment in the United States and other 
countries in recent years, it is necessary to be quite discriminate 
and to bear in mind that differences of view among states are 
natural and do not always connote enmity. Nor does any one 
group of states always determine the standard to which the wise 
should necessarily repair. 

It is well to stress that the Arab-Asian states, with certain ex- 
ceptions, have given the United States and the Western Democ- 


Ww 


7 The Security Council took no action on the problem in 1951, and on July 22, 1952, the 
International Court of Justice decided that it was incompetent to hear the case on its 
merits. 
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racies a sizable measure of support within the United Nations 
and that they have rarely been found in en bloc opposition. One 
of these exceptions, of course, has to do with critical world issues 
involved in the so-called “East-West” struggle, the consequences 
of which they fear or cannot foresee. The Arab-Asian states have 
been among the strongest advocates of East-West rapprochement, 
a sentiment always latent among the smaller and less powerful 
members of the United Nations. The Korean problem is the 
most pressing example of such an issue, although American 
moral leadership in this matter was accepted from the beginning 
despite certain misgivings by some Arab-Asian states. Various 
aspects of the Chinese problem, including that of Chinese repre- 
sentation in the United Nations, involving fears of widespread 
violence and upheaval on the continent of Asia, constitute an- 
other series of these problems. For example, the Arab-Asian 
states have frequently joined with other states in courses of action 
as to consultation or conference among the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council with a view to “peaceful settlement” 
of the “East-West” conflict, despite a certain Western skepticism 
with regard to the practical nature of such proposals. 

Secondly, the Arab-Asian states differ with the United States 
and the Western powers, generally, on questions in which they 
have or assert very specific interests, although in many of these 
cases, through consultation and discussion, compromises have 
fortunately proved possible. A persistent issue, involving Israel 
and the Arab states in particular, is that of Palestine. On Novem- 
ber 29, 1947, the United States supported the partition of Pales- 
tine into a Jewish and an Arab state, on May 14, 1948, it recog- 
nized the independence of Israel with a de facto government, and 
on May 11, 1949, Israel was admitted to membership in the 
United Nations. While the United States took a leading part in 
all these developments, all the Arab states were violently op- 
posed, as were many other Asian states. 

The United States has sought, since then, to bring about a gen- 
eral peace between Israel and the Arab States, following the 
truce and armistice agreements of 1948-1949, under the auspices 
of the United Nations and to bring about some equitable solu- 
tion of the problem of more than 850,000 Arab refugees from 
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Palestine.* Indeed, at the Sixth Session of the General Assembly, 
the Arab states and Israel supported a resolution embodying a 
three-year $250,000,000 program looking toward a settlement of 
this latter problem (January 26, 1952). But little progress ap- 
peared to have been toward the settlement of the broad political 
issues, as the Palestine Conciliation Commission noted in Sep- 
tember 1951. During 1952 that body concentrated its efforts on 
the problem of compensation for Palestine refugees and release 
of their blocked accounts in Israel. At the recent Seventh Session 
of the General Assembly, the program for assistance to the Arab 
refugees was continued, but the Arab states, much concerned with 
the reaffirmation of previous United Nations resolutions as to 
the status of Jerusalem and frontiers, were able to prevent pas- 
sage of a resolution concerning the Palestine Conciliation Com- 
mission and direct negotiations between Israel and the Arab 
states.” 

Similarly, there have been differences of view as to the prob- 
lems of Tunisia and Morocco, which came before the General 
Assembly at the Seventh Session in 1952. The Arab-Asian-Afri- 
can states solidly sponsored submission to the United Nations of 
this issue, upon which they considered the General Assembly 
fully competent, while France and the United Kingdom, together 
with certain other states, questioned the competence of the United 
Nations, and the United States supported inscription, but fa- 
vored direct negotiations looking toward a settlement.” In the 
end the Arab-Asian view as to the problem did not prevail, and 
a moderate resolution, sponsored by various Latin American 
states was approved, but inscription on the agenda, and full dis- 
cussion in the UN, of itself, represented a certain “moral” 
achievement in their view. 

More generally, the Arab-Asian states have also differed with 
the United States and the West on various trusteeship issues, such 
as the South West African problem, and on the methods of deal- 
ing with the questions of the treatment of Indians and all other 


8 See, for example, UN does. 15/68 and AR/54, A/1985, r905/Add. 1, A/2171 and Add. tr. 

® The vote in the plenary session of December 18, 1952, on the resolution to initiate direct 
Israel-Arab negotiations was 24-21-15, with the Soviet bloc joining the Arab-Asian states 
in opposition. 

10 See H. N. Howard, The Problems of Tunisia and Morocco in the Seventh Session of 
the General Assembly, Department of State Bulletin 715 (March 9, 1953), 359. 
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non-whites in South Africa, but thus far, at any rate, it has been 
possible to reach compromises on these matters. There have also 
been some broad differences as to “human rights” in general, and 
the problem of self-determination, both as to procedure and as to 
substance." 

Likewise, there have been some basic differences as to the eco- 
nomic development of under-developed territories. While the 
United States has contributed sixty percent of the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Program, seventy percent of the Arab refu- 
gee program, and seventy-two percent of the UNICEF pro- 
gram “ (or a total since 1946 of some $580,000,000 to the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies), immediate security inter- 
ests and the desire for more effective control have impelled her 
to develop her own programs for technical, economic and mu- 
tual assistance. The Arab-Asian states, on the other hand, like 
other under-developed territories, have expressed a general de- 
sire for technical and economic assistance under the United Na- 
tions to develop their independence and to raise their standards 
of life. 

Despite their knowledge that the United States, which would 
bear the major share of the burden, cannot always support such 
programs, the Arab-Asian states have desired to establish the 
principle of assistance under the United Nations, without the 
taint of Western “colonialism” or “imperialism,” concerning 
which they are quite sensitive.” One example of this desire at the 
Sixth Session of the General Assembly looked toward the estab- 
lishment of an international development fund, a project for the 
study of which was recommended at the Sixth Session and subse- 

11 For the more recent developments as to the United States policy with regard to the 
projected Covenant on Human Rights, see XXVIII Department of State Bulletin 721; 
(April 20, 1953). 580-582. 

12 By 1951-1952 UNICEF was shifting its emphasis to under-developed areas, with 
significant projects in the countries of the Near East, South Asia and Africa. The United 
States has, since 1948, sought to take UNICEF from an emergency basis and put it on a 


sustaining basis. On May 15, 1953, the United States cast the single abstention on a recom- 
mendation to extend the life of UNICEF. 

18 For an excellent summary of the work of the United Nations in the field of tech- 
nical assistance, in all its various aspects, especially in the Middle East, see UN Doc. 
E/2353/Add. 1/ST/ECA/19/Add. 1, pp. 145-161. The under-developed states not only 
look to international funds, but to assistance from other countries (largely from the 
United States) and to private investment, if this can be obtained on terms acceptable to 


them —i.¢., without limitation on their right to nationalize or otherwise protect their 
resources. 
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quently carried forward in the Economic and Social Council, 
and later at the Seventh Session. While the United States and 
other economically-advanced states were able to support this res- 
olution for detailed examination of a project for an interna- 
tional development fund (52-1-5), they could not support a res- 
olution on “the right to Exploit Natural resources freely,” be- 
cause of its implications as to contractual rights. The Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development has made a 
number of loans of significance to states in the Near East, South 
Asia and Africa, including Ethiopia, India, Iraq, Pakistan, 
Thailand and Turkey. By the end of 1952, the total amount of 
authorized loans in this area was about $167,850,000. 

Despite these differences of view and the very troublesome 
issues involved, the Arab-Asian states have stood substantially 
with the United States and the West on many basic issues in the 
United Nations. The record on the Greek Question (1947-1953) 
may be taken as a first illustration, since it was one of the first 
test cases to come before the United Nations. In the vote (40-6- 
11) on the establishment of the United Nations Special Commit- 
tee on the Balkans on October 21, 1947, the Arab states, with the 
exception of Iraq, because of their anger with regard to the Pal- 
estine issue, abstained, along with Afghanistan and India. But the 
Middle Eastern, South Asian and African states unanimously 
followed the leadership of the United States in 1948 and in 1950 
on the Greek Question, while India and Israel abstained in 1949 
on the continuation of the United Nations Special Committee on 
the Balkans. 

Similarly, the United States has always had a very substantial 
support from the Middle Eastern, South Asian and African 
states on resolutions dealing with the problems of peace and se- 
curity. Thus, in the resolution on “the Essentials of Peace,” of 
December 1, 1949, the states of this area not only voted for the 
resolution unanimously (53-5-1), but actively supported it as 
well. Only India abstained on the resolution “Uniting for Peace,” 
of November 3, 1950, largely because of its objections to the es- 
tablishment of the Collective Measures Committee (52-5-2). 
India also abstained, on November 17, 1950, on the resolution, 
originally sponsored by Yugoslavia, with regard to the “Duties 
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of States in the Event of Hostilities” (49-5-1), while Greece 
abstained on that with regard to a “Permanent Good Offices 
Commission” and the “Condemnation of War Propaganda” (49- 
0-7). 

With the exception of India, which abstained, there was unan- 
imous support (51—s—3) from the Asian states for the resolu- 
tion on Collective Measures for Collective Security, approved 
by the General Assembly on January 12, 1952. On the other hand, 
Egypt, India, Pakistan and Yemen abstained on the resolution 
of January 11, 1952, as to the establishment of the Disarmament 
Commission (42-5~7). But, with the exception of India’s absten- 
tion, the Asian states voted unanimously for the establishment, on 
December 20, 1951, of the German Electoral Commission (45- 
6-8), Israel voting in the negative. Afghanistan and Pakistan ab- 
stained on the resolution of December 22, 1952, urging the signa- 
ture of a treaty restoring full sovereignty to Austria (48-0-2). 
This type of general support was further reflected at the second 
part of the Seventh Session of the General Assembly in 1953, 
when the Arab-Asian states, with the exception of the abstentions 
of India and Saudi Arabia, joined in supporting the establish- 
ment of a commission to look into the charges as to bacterio- 
logical warfare in Korea (51-5-4) ; supported continuation of 
the Collective Measures Committee, with India abstaining (s50- 
5-3); and continued the Disarmament Commission (50-5-s), 
with India and Saudi Arabia abstaining. 

The Arab-Asian states have generally supported the principle 
of “universality” in membership in the United Nations, and pro- 
posals which, in their view, look toward the immediate admission 
of all applicants for membership, differing with the United 
States on this issue. Thus, in May 1953, Egypt and the Philip- 
pines, among other Arab-Asian states at the session of a special 
committee studying the problem of Membership in the United 
Nations, were inclined toward the so-called Soviet, “package 
deal” on Membership. The fact that eight of the eleven absten- 
tions in the vote on the Soviet charges against the United States 
Mutual Security Act on January 10, 1952, came from the Arab- 
Asian States (5-42-11) caused many a Western eyebrow to be 
raised. There was a similar situation when the Czechoslovak 
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Delegation entered an identical complaint against the United 
States at the Seventh Session. Although this complaint, too, was 
rejected on April 8, 1953, by a vote of 5-40-14, the abstentions 
basically came from the Arab-Asian states, Arab abstentions be- 
ing explained on the ground that the problem had become associ- 
ated with the charges of “anti-Semitism” in the Soviet Union. 


Participation of Arab-Asian States in United Nations Bodies 


The Arab states, in particular, and the Arab-Asian states more 
generally, have been able to assert an influence beyond their num- 
bers and their power in the various organs of the United Nations, 
because of their position and their association, from time to 
time, in voting b/ocs—sometimes with the Latin American 
states. One notable example of this development occurred in De- 
cember, 1949, when the Arab-Asian states joined with those of 
Latin America, not to mention the Soviet b/oc, in a resolution, 
originally sponsored by Australia, reaffirming the principle of 
the internationalization of Jerusalem, as enshrined in the resolu- 
tion on the partition of Palestine, adopted on November 29, 1947. 
Similarly, through these associations and through the ordinary 
political maneuvering in such matters within the United Na- 
tions, the Arab states have generally succeeded in achieving 
their desiderata as to representation on the various United Na- 
tions Councils and other organs. Thus, for example, Arab-Asian 
States have generally served as members of the Security Council 
(Egypt, 1946, 1949-1950; Syria, 1947-1949; Lebanon, 1953- 
1954), although the Arab position in this respect was success- 
fully challenged when Turkey was elected to the Security Coun- 
cil in 1950. India and Pakistan have served on the Security 
Council, as members of the Commonwealth of Nations. Iraq 
has served for several years on the Trusteeship Council, Syria 
and Thailand being current members, while India and Egypt 
are members of the Economic and Social Council. The repre- 
sentative of Lebanon, Dr. Charles Malik, Ambassador to the 
United States, has served with distinction as a member of 
ECOSOC and as Chairman of the Human Rights Commission. 
Both General Carlos P. Romulo (Philippines) and Ambassador 
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Nasrollah Entezam (Iran) have served as President of the 
General Assembly. 

The Arab-Asian states, like states in other under-developed 
areas, have also participated in many cultural, social welfare 
and technical and economic assistance programs under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations, in which they have shown very 
great interest. While the United Nations is a very young insti- 
tution, and these programs are of even more recent origin, with 
very small sums of money involved, to representatives of under- 
developed areas they appear to be very significant and to hold 
some promise for the future. 


THE BASIC PROBLEMS: 
SUMMARY OBSERVATIONS 


If we bear in mind the basic interests of the Arab-Asian states 
in the United Nations, especially as to the emergent nationalism 
of these peoples, their interest in the economic development of 
under-developed territories and in the problems of trusteeship, 
and then note the very specific issues in which they have all 
professed an interest, it will not be difficult to obtain a reason- 
ably accurate picture of the problems within the framework 
of the United Nations relative to the Arab-Asian world. On the 
other hand, it may be very difficult to solve these troublesome 
issues, whether within or outside the framework. It is altogether 
possible and even probable that among the most trying of the 
issues to be solved will be those arising from the emergent na- 
tionalism in the Middle East, North Africa and Asia generally. 
As Secretary-General Trygve Lie suggested, if dealt with in 
time, and with moderation and realism, these issues may yield 
to the orderly processes of the United Nations. It was this basic 
problem which Charles Malik undoubtedly had in mind when 
he recently noted: “* 


. . « The first requisite, if there is to be mutual trust between Asia and the 
West is for the West to understand the nationalism raging through Asia. 


1 XII Life, 13 (March 31, 1952), 53-54ff. See also the statement of Professor W. Nor- 
man Brown, The United States and India and Pakistan (Cambridge, Harvard, 1953), 
281: “Asians are willing to be our partners in world affairs, but they want us to recog- 
nize that they have a claim as valid as our own to a position of dignity among the peoples 
of the world. Their self-respect demands that we have respect for them as they do for 
us. Then they will take common action with us to advance their interests as well as ours.” 
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. . « It is not impossible to convince the peoples of Asia that the West, 
both in practice and by reason of its fundamental principles, is relatively far 


more interested in their freedom and independence than Communism can 
possibly be. 


But the impression should not be given that the Arab-Asian 
group of states is something other than what it actually is, 
namely, a bloc within the United Nations which has been 
brought into being on the basis of certain common political, 
economic and cultural interests and under certain pressures. 
While the Arab League has a formal existence, based upon a 
definite pact and regional security arrangement, this is not true 
at all of the Arab-Asian bloc as a whole. Indeed, it would seem 
doubtful, in view of the wide geographic distribution within 
the Arab-Asian b/oc, which extends from the far reaches of the 
Pacific to Liberia, leaving aside the stresses and strains and the 
divergent interests, that the larger group would soon take on a 
form different from that now existing. 

That there is a fundamental underlying community of feeling 
and interest, broadly conceived, within both the larger group of 
Arab-Asian states as a whole and within the Arab League, no 
one could deny. But there are also differences of view and interest 
and stresses and strains of a political, social and economic nature. 
The Philippines, Thailand and Ethiopia, not to mention Tur- 
key, which is not a member of the group, in sharp contrast to the 
others, are participants in the collective action of the United 
Nations in Korea. India and Pakistan have long been at odds 
over the Kashmir problem, while Pakistan and Afghanistan 
are in controversy over the so-called “Pushtunistan” issue. 
Within the Arab League itself there are the dynastic problems 
between the Hashimites and the Saudis, the controversies over 
the recurring project for a “Greater Syria,” differences between 
Jordan and the other Arab states concerning some aspects of the 
Palestine problem, and some rivalry concerning Egyptian lead- 
ership of, if not dominance over, the Arab League. There are 
also certain differences in the relations of these states with out- 
side powers, Jordan and Iraq, for instance, being allied with 





For Arab interests, attitudes and aspirations, see Albert Hourani, “The Decline of the 
West in the Middle East,” International Affairs, XX1X, Nos. 1 and 2 (January, April, 
1953), PP. 22-42, 156-183. 
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the United Kingdom, which is in controversy with Egypt over 
the Suez Canal. 

But it should be kept in mind that these are problems and 
differences bound to develop in a changing world. Differences 
of view concerning major problems are not unknown in the 
West. In the end, of course, much will depend upon develop- 
ments within the Arab-Asian world, the policies and actions of 
the Soviet Union, and those of the United States and the Dem- 
ocratic West." 


15 For Secretary Dulles’ “Report on the Near East,” following his recent visit to the 
Near East and South Asia, see XXVIII Department of State Bulletin 729 (June 15, 1953), 
pp. 831-835. 














EGYPTIAN STUDENTS 
A. J. M. Craig 


“listener” at what is now University of Cairo. That is 

to say, I was a student entitled to attend all lectures, but 
neither enrolled in any course nor registered for any examina- 
tion. For the whole of that year, except the first month, I lived 
with four students of the University in a lower middle-class and 
thoroughly Egyptian suburb of Cairo. My circle of acquaintance 
among all classes was wide and I was received with great in- 
terest and curiosity — for few could understand why I should 
want to study Arabic, still less why I should come and live with 
students — but most hospitably. I joined with my friends in 
almost all their activities — indeed I twice came out, willy-nilly, 
on strike against Mr. Bevin, the British Foreign Secretary at 
that time — and was able, therefore, to get a fairly full picture 
of the life which they lead. 

It is not generally realized that many, perhaps most, of the 
demonstrations by Egyptian students which are reported in the 
press concern not the university undergraduates but the pupils 
at secondary schools. These pupils are not necessarily young 
boys, for in Egypt, despite the praiseworthy efforts that are 
being made in the field of education, a lad must still go to school 
when he can; and often he may not get the opportunity until he 
is fully grown and can leave his village for Cairo. It is, neverthe- 
less, the undergraduates who are more important. 

In their political ideas they are, like students everywhere, 
vague and immature. A large proportion say that they are Com- 
munist but very few of these know even the first thing about 
that creed. One self-confessed Communist, in his third year at 
the University, could not say who was the author of Das Kapital. 


[ ) cis THE ACADEMIC year 1950-51, I was a 


® A. J. M. CRAIG is Lecturer in Arabic in the School of Oriental Studies in The Uni- 
versity of Durham, Durham, England. 
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Nevertheless, the Communists seem to be an organized body 
among the students and, after a meeting during one of the strikes, 
I saw, lying about the paths and gardens of the University, scores 
of leaflets which bore the name of the (illegal) Communist Party 
of Egypt. There is no doubt that many of the young men have 
identified Communism, on the one hand, with anti-Westernism: 
Russia is anti-West, they themselves are anti-West; Russia is 
Communist, so they, too, will be Communist. On the other 
hand, Communism has gathered in the bitter feeling against the 
great landlords of Egypt. Here some of the clearer-sighted stu- 
dents see the drawbacks; but they accept them, nonetheless. ““We 
know,” they say, “that to acquire economic freedom through 
Communism means sacrificing our political freedom; but it is 
we, the educated, who have political freedom to lose, and we are 
ready to lose it for the peasants’ sake.” 

It is very difficult to find out from the students what the 
policies of their various parties are. All of them will reply, when 
you ask, that there is an enormous gap in Egypt between rich 
and poor and that this gap must be narrowed. But there they 
stick; and how this aim is to be achieved and what are to be the 
other points in their programs they are usually at a loss to ex- 
plain. The members of the Muslim Brotherhood were partic- 
ularly bad in this respect. They would not come down to brass 
tacks at all, but talked vaguely and without details of economic 
reform and a return to the principles of Islam. Only on the 
virtues of political assassination were they precise. They claimed 
that thirty percent of the students at Cairo University belonged 
to the Brotherhood, but, among my acquaintances at least, this 
was an absurd exaggeration and would not, in any case, have al- 
lowed for the undoubtedly strong support which the students at 
that time gave to the Wafd. Nor did I ever notice large numbers 
going to the mosque in the Faculty of Arts. 

There is much talk of party spies among the students. In a 
private discussion one day a certain prominent undergraduate 
was reported to be an agent of the Wafd; and yet it was known 
for a fact that he received financial support from Akhbar al- 
Yaum, the opposition newspaper. We decided he must be a 
British agent! Certainly the political parties have always had 
their protégés among the student body, whose fortunes in the 
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University have risen and fallen with those of the party in the 
political field. 

Why should the students attract so much attention from the 
political parties? Why should these young men be wooed and 
coaxed by Cabinet Ministers? No questions are asked in the 
British House of Commons when the President of the Oxford 
University Labour Club has failed his examinations. The Ameri- 
can Cabinet does not interfere when the leading Republican 
student at Harvard is sent down for tippling. Why, then, the 
Egyptian politicians’ flattering respect for the opinion of the 
students? Surely, because in a land where, with all respect to the 
great advances already made, illiteracy is still the rule, the edu- 
cated wield a measure of authority disproportionate to their 
numbers. The students will be leaders of the community in a 
far wider sense than applies in the West simply because the dis- 
parity of development and attainment between them and the 
ordinary members of the community is far wider than it is in the 
West. . 

Then again, there is a very great respect for learning and the 
learned throughout the Middle East. Sacrifices are made to 
acquire education. In a shack built on the roof of our house there 
lived, throughout the winter, part of a provincial family which 
had come to Cairo so that the two sons might be educated. The 
menage consisted of the elder boy who was at Cairo University, 
the younger who was at a secondary school, the grandmother 
who had come to look after them, and their young sister who had 
been sent as an afterthought to run errands and spare the crone’s 
weary legs. All of them lived on beans and bread and various 
scraps, financed by the distant father, a peasant working in 
his fields. 

Students have many privileges: they travel at cheap rates in 
public transport; they have a highly subsidized canteen; and 
often they are admitted to cinemas at special prices. When we 
were bargaining for our flat, the grocer who acted as our agent 
urged upon the landlady, as a reason for lowering her rent, the 
fact that we were students; and she agreed. Oxford landladies 
are not nearly so accommodating. Students in Egypt are a class, 
a defined and recognized section of the community. Whereas in 
England, at any rate, you are a butcher’s or a baker’s son until 
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you become a butcher or a baker or a lawyer yourself, in Egypt 
you are a student; no explanations are needed. Here, then, is this 
body of young people, with its great influence on the main block 
of the community, compact, concentrated in three or four places, 
and therefore easy for the politicians to cultivate. 

Yet, despite the importance of the students, it is difficult to 
understand why successive Egyptian governments have been so 
weak in their attitudes towards them. Certainly, when politics 
intrude into both administrative and academic appointments, 
and when rectors are obliged by new ministers to reinstate under- 
graduates expelled under previous regimes, no government’s 
attitude can be firm. And the public indignation in 1948, when 
Nugqrashi Pasha opened the Kasr el-Nil Bridge before a proces- 
sion of students and several were drowned, may have made his 
successors timid. Whatever its causes, the weakness remains. The 
police do not retaliate to the showers of stones flung at them, 
threats are not carried out, and during my stay the Rector of 
Cairo University resigned because he felt that the Minister of 
Education had failed to support him in a dispute with the 
students. The same minister announced, in a fit of exasperation 
at the continued educational unrest, that he would close for the 
remainder of the year any educational institution which created 
further disturbances. Within a few days the teachers at Al-Azhar 
were on strike, but the threatened measures were not taken. 

The students are aware of their power and use it rather ir- 
responsibly. Strikes begin with some wild talk in the evening 
in somebody’s lodging. Next morning the leaders are at college 
early to summon their fellows to a mass meeting, and within 
half an hour of the day’s opening there is a strike under way. 
Sometimes it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that an excuse is 
being sought for a holiday. Last year the Faculty of Engineering 
at the University of Cairo struck because their buildings had 
been raided by undergraduates of the Law Faculty and the cul- 
prits had not been punished. On Christmas Day — not, of course, 
a holiday in Egypt — my friends came home at ten o’clock with 
the news that they were on strike in sympathy with their Chris- 
tian brethren. At least a sense of humor is not lacking. 

The strikes themselves are haphazard affairs. Sometimes, on 
the announcement of a strike, all lectures are cancelled. But often 
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the lecturer will begin, with one or two faithful followers as his 
audience; anxious students will peep through the windows of 
the classroom to see what is happening and, soon in ones and 
twos, will trip sheepishly in, until almost the whole class is as- 
sembled. But, by then, the lecture is over. 

Undoubtedly, much of the students’ restlessness is due to the 
dismal life which many of them lead. Despite the long line of 
motor cars parked every day outside the gates of the various 
buildings, the majority of the students are from poor homes. 
A large proportion come up to Cairo from the villages and live in 
lodgings that are almost always dreary and occasionally squalid. 
Hostels exist (there is a special house for students from for- 
eign countries and more are being built), but the number of 
students is so large (about 20,000 at the University of Cairo) that 
the government’s task is immense. Nor is there the social life that 
is to be found at a Western university. Although there are fine 
playing fields, they are not so well used as they might be, and 
there are almost none of the clubs and societies that make British 
universities every night a hive of debate and entertainment. Lack 
of money may be partly responsible but lack of initiative is 
surely the main reason. Most praiseworthy, however, are the 
communal excursions, both abroad and inside Egypt, organized 
during the mid-year break and in the summer vacation. These 
are rowdy but very high-spirited affairs. The student, unlike his 
elders, sits rarely in the cafes. He may take an occasional cup of 
coffee in his faculty canteen, but these are unattractive places. 

On the whole his life is very dull: a visit to the pictures once 
a week (American films are the most popular), some friends in 
for a chat on a Friday, and the rest of the week is all the same — 
home in mid-afternoon, sleep two or three hours, slouch about 
the house in pajamas while the open windows catch the evening 
breeze, a frugal supper, then down to his books with a back- 
ground of his neighbor’s wireless and the late evening street- 
cries. Pajamas are the usual, and very sensible, form of dress in- 
doors, as they are for many Egyptians. But in the street the 
student is marked out by what is almost a uniform: an American- 
cut two-piece suit, broad shouldered and very long in the jacket, 
worn with an untidy open-necked shirt, and no hat. The tarbush 
is almost never seen among students. 
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While their social life is dull, the students are, in regard to 
relations between the sexes, in a much more difficult situation. 
Though the emancipation of women has gone further in Egypt 
than in most other Arab lands, relations between the sexes could 
not yet be called free and easy, and a male undergraduate cannot 
invite a girl to tea or take her to the cinema. Indeed, a woman 
undergraduate to whom a male undergraduate may speak with 
freedom and with pleasure inside the university, may be obliged 
by her father’s or her brother’s orders to cut him dead if she 
meets him in the street. In these circumstances young men and 
women in their twenties undoubtedly suffer great strain. At the 
same time their universities exercise no supervision over them in 
their lodgings or in the apartments which they combine to rent. 

From the academic point of view there are many similarities 
between the Egyptian student and his British counterpart: lack 
of application, concentration on the degree for the degree’s sake, 
and a desire to have all the work done for him by his teacher. 
The Egyptian occasionally treats his professors rather rudely, 
strolling late into a lecture, talking to his fellows on the back 
bench, and not hesitating to walk out if he is bored, but usually 
he is more grateful for his opportunities. It is said that academic 
standards have dropped at Egyptian universities, but of this I 
cannot judge. Certainly examinations are conducted rather care- 
lessly and soft-drink vendors wander with their bottles and bot- 
tle-openers among the crowded desks. On the other hand, many 
lectures, particularly in technical subjects, are given in English 
or French; that the students overcome this handicap says much 
for their intelligence and enthusiasm. As for the graduates, they 
are reluctant to leave the secure and less-adventurous jobs — 
school-teaching and the civil service — and reluctant, once they 
have sampled the attractions of Cairo, to go back to the villages 
whence they came. But these problems are not peculiar to Egypt, 
and the authorities are alive to their importance. 

The Egyptian student is a noisy creature and often trying to 
the nerves. But he is kind and hospitable and his noisiness is 
only a reflection of his irrepressible high spirits, so that, however 
drab his life, he is never miserable for long. 

Though the students have now had a full academic year under 
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the new regime, it is still too early to say how far the change has 
affected their political loyalties. Until the Suez Canal question 
is settled, all their attention and their enthusiasm will be directed 
towards a fiery nationalism. But afterwards much will depend on 
how the government approaches the central problem of the 
Egyptian universities: what to do with the students once they 
have been graduated. If suitable work is to be found for the 
thousands of educated men and women who are being turned out 
every year, the whole economic development of Egypt will need 
to be reconsidered. There are signs that the present government 
may be more willing to undertake this task than any of its 
predecessors. 








THE ARABS IN INDONESIA 
Justus M. van der Kroef 


HE ARABS ARE the second largest Oriental minority 

in Indonesia today. (The Chinese are the first.) Over 

the centuries they have managed to occupy a unique, 
and in many ways indispensable place in society in the Indies, 
particularly in connection with religious and economic life. 
Their growth is illustrated by the following table: ' 


GROWTH OF THE ARAB POPULATION OF INDONESIA 








In Absolute Increase in % 
In Thousands Figures Per Annum (Java) 
Java @ Total Java & Total Years of Percentile 
Year Madura Indon. Madura Indon. Census Increase 
i pac n.tivicus 6 9 22 20 1860-1870 1.60 
er 8 13 28 28 1870-1880 2.85 
eee ccccssees II 16 38 36 1880-1890 2.98 
ey eee 14 22 51 48 1890-1900 1.54 
Sr eusntckns 18 27 65 61 1900-1905 0.95 
BOGE ci ccseses 19 30 69 66 1905-1920 2.44 
BOGDc cvccvvecs 28 45 100 100 1920-1930 4-31 
ee 42 71 150 159 1930-1952 3.50 
SOD s cada vise 65 85 205 180 


During most of the decade before the outbreak of World War 
II, Arab immigrants to Indonesia yearly numbered in the hun- 
dreds (e.g., 1932, 468; 1934, 323; 1936, 348; 1938, 503). How- 
ever, the growth of the Arab community is largely due to the 
natural increase in the existing group, rather than to immigra- 
tion. Approximately ninety percent of the Indonesian Arabs are 


1 Pocket edition of the Statistical Abstract of the Netherlands Indies 1940. Department 
of Economic Affairs, Central Bureau of Statistics (Batavia, 1940), pp. 5-6. No general 
census has been held since 1930. I am indebted to R. A. A. Surganegara, of the Interior 
Ministry of the Indonesian Republic for the 1952 estimate and for current immigration 
figures. 





®JUSTUS M. van per KROEF, assistant professor of Foreign Studies at Michigan State 
College, was born and educated in Indonesia and is the author of books and articles on 
the history and social institutions of Indonesia. 
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therefore Indo-Arabs or peranakan Arabs (peranakan: “child 
of the country”), having been either born and/or raised in the 
archipelago. 

No adequate figures as to the distribution by sex are available, 
but it has been the rule that Arab women migrate in only very 
small numbers, if at all. For example, of the 503 Arab immi- 
grants in 1938, only twenty-four were women, seven of whom 
were below twelve years of age. The latest (1930) census figures 
are somewhat misleading in this respect, for they indicate that 
in that year there were 815 women for every 1,000 males in the 
category “Other Asiatics,” which is predominantly composed of 
Arabs.’ It should be remembered, however, that according to 
colonial law Indonesian women assumed in most cases the legal 
status of their husbands. Thus in the category “other Asiatics” 
there were 7,452 Indonesian women in 1930 and 126 Indonesian 
males (probably some of them the sons of Arabs legally classi- 
fied in the “Foreign Oriental” category) .* 

Dutch colonial law distinguished between Europeans, natives 
(Indonesians) and “Foreign Orientals.” The latter division 
comprised first of all the Chinese and secondly a category vari- 
ously termed “Foreign Orientals non-Chinese” or “other Asi- 
atics,’ which included Arabs, Indians, Malayans, etc. More- 
over, the Arabs could be assimilated in the native category or 
could, after approval, obtain “European” status through legal 
assimilation, recognition by a European father or mother, natu- 
ralization, or through legal marriage to a European.* Arab 
blood, therefore, is to be found in the European, native and 
probably also Chinese categories. The Indonesian Republic has 
abolished these different legal divisions, in principle if not in 
practice, and today the Arab is either a warga negara (citizen) 
or an alien. Certainly today ninety percent fall in the former 
category. 

As to marital status, of the 64,000 males in the category “other 
Asiatics” in 1930, roughly 33,000 were single, 26,000 married, 
2,000 widowed or divorced and the rest unknown. For the 

2 Pocket edition of the Statistical Abstract 1940, p. 7. 


3 Volkstelling 1930 (Batavia 1935), vol. VII, p. 314. 


4A. van Marle, “De groep der Europeanen in Nederlandsch-Indie, iets over onstaan 
en groei,” Indonesie vol. V (1951), pp. 102 ff. 
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§2,000 females the figures are respectively 23,000, 21,000, 6,000 
and the rest unknown.” No accurate figures as to current Arab 
emigration and immigration in Indonesia are available. A recent 
estimate puts the number of Arab immigrants at 2,000 a year 
between 1949 and 1952. It is further evident that, unlike the 
Indian minority, few Arabs have left the country in the unsettled 
period since the end of World War II. As in the past their rate 
of intermarriage with Indonesian women remains one of the 
highest of any foreign minority in the country * and their ad- 
vantageous position does not make them eager to leave. 


HISTORIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Probably before the tenth century A.D. Arabs traded with 
the East Indies and their contacts with the area certainly re- 
mained continuous in the centuries following.’ Most of them 
were peddlers and merchants, who, together with numerous 
other Oriental nationalities, constituted a commercial chain that 
reached from Egypt to China.* The steady inroads of Islam into 
India in the ninth through the eleventh centuries and the con- 
quest of Gujarat by Muizz ad-Din in 1196 strengthened the ties 
between Indonesia and the world of Islam in general and be- 
tween Java, Sumatra and the Arabs in particular. For it was 
primarily from Gujarat that Islam was brought to the Indo- 
nesians by Muslim traders. 

As the fabulous international commerce of the Far East 
developed, Arab traders as well as other Muslims came over in 
growing numbers to find a temporary haven in the many transit 
stations and harbor principalities which dotted the northern and 
northeastern coastline of Java and Sumatra. In the account of 
Marco Polo, for example, it is related that the famous Venetian 
traveller stopped at a harbor kingdom in Northeast Sumatra in 
1292, which he called Ferlac, from the Malay Perlak, which is 
the site of the present Achenese Peureula. According to Polo, 


5 Pocket edition of the Statistical Abstract 1940, p. 11. 

® Cf. Volkstelling 1930, vol. VII, p. 7. 

*G. Hourani, Arab Seafaring in the Indian Ocean (Princeton, 1951). 

8 On the structure of the early trade in Indonesia and the role of the Arabs and other 
nationalities in it see J. C. van Leur, Enige beschouwingen betreffende den ouden Azi- 
atischen handel (Middelburg, 1934). 
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Perlak was much frequented by traders from India who had 
converted the indigenous population to Islam. 

In the fifteenth century, which saw the founding of a fabulous 
trading emporium on the west coast of the Malay peninsula, 
Malacca, the trade between South and Southeast Asia increased 
even further. This led to the birth of other, prosperous Indo- 
nesian and Malayan harbor kingdoms, most of them with their 
special quarters for foreign merchants (among whom there were 
undoubtedly Arabs from India or Arabia), separated from the 
court center by a large bustling market. The peaceful Islami- 
zation of these court centers, which probably had begun in 
Sumatra as early as the thirteenth century, continued, aided not 
in the least by the fact that the traditional Muslim commercial 
highway overland from Baghdad eastwards had become useless 
as a result of the Mongol conquests. In consequence Muslim 
trade was redirected by way of Aden, the Indian Ocean and the 
Malay Straits. The importance of this Muslim trade and the 
traders for Indonesia is well illustrated by the fact that the 
Javanese empire Malayu on Sumatra sent out Muslim mer- 
chants as its ambassadors to China in 1281 and by the reverence 
still accorded by the Indonesian common folk to the graves of 
the first Muslim traders in Java, like that of Malik Ibrahim in 
Grissee.” 

The Islamization of Indonesia and the prestigious position of 
the Muslim trader were aided and confirmed further still by 
the subsequent collapse of the ancient Hindu-Javanese empire of 
Majapahit and by the coming of the first Portuguese in the 
Indian archipelago. Majapahit’s vassal principalities pro- 
claimed their independence, and as once proud Malacca was 
conquered by the Portuguese (1511), the Muslim trade now 
turned ever more eastward to Java, bringing prosperity and 
power to such harbor kingdoms in central and eastern Java as 
Ngampel (Surabaya), Grissee, Tuban Japara, Demak and 
Bangil, towns which even today contain large Arab colonies. 
The subsequent rise of Mataram resulted in the beginnings of 
Islamic scholarship and thought at the court center of this great 
Javanese empire. It appears that also Arab women made their 


®W. F. Stutterheim, De Islam en zijn komst in de Archipel (Groningen, Djakqarta, 
1952), PP- 35, 37: 
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way to various Javanese courts, probably including that of Sul- 
tan Agoeng of Mataram and his successors. In the Sultanate of 
Acheh in northern Sumatra in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries Arab scholars resided at the court, giving instruction 
in Islamic theology and in science and enlivening the cultural 
life of this flourishing state with their spirited disputations.” 
In Java, Arab influence manifested itself also in such lesser 
sultanates as that of Banten and Tjeribon, both of whose dy- 
nasties were of Arab origin * and both of which appear to have 
had something of an Islamic court culture. 

Toward the end of the eighteenth century Arab adventurers 
succeeded in carving out an empire for themselves both in 
Sumatra and in Kalimantan (Borneo). In Siak (Sumatra), an 
Arab soldier of fortune, who claimed to be a sayyid (a direct 
descendant of the Prophet through his daughter Fatimah), mar- 
ried a daughter of the reigning monarch of Siak. His son over- 
threw the sultan’s legitimate heir and made himself ruler. Until 
recently his dynasty continued to have some nominal power, 
though it was greatly weakened and largely Indonesianized. 

The Sultans of Pontianak are also of Arab extraction. The 
founder of their dynasty, similarly claiming to be a sayyid, 
arrived in 1735 in Matan, a small Muslim principality in south- 
western Borneo. He became something of a vizir and an expert 
in religious matters, but ambition spurred him on to seek still 
higher office. He left Matan and settled in Mampawa, where he 
soon won the confidence of the reigning ruler. Here he married 
with a Daya and had a son, who devoted his time to piracy and 
married into the family of the Sultan of Bandjarmassin, in 
southern Borneo. After many adventures this son ultimately set- 
tled near the Kapuas River in western Borneo and proclaimed 
an independent principality, Pontianak, with himself as ruler. 
Both he and his father stood in great veneration and even today 
their graves are sacred shrines and are visited by many pilgrims 
annually.” 

The coming of the Dutch, at the end of the sixteenth century, 


10R,. A. Kern, De Islam in Indonesie (The Hague, 1947), p. 110. 

11 Van Marle, p. roo. 

12L. W. C. van den Berg, Le Hadramaut et les colonies Arabes dans l’Archipel 
Indien (Batavia, 1886), pp. 197, 198, 220-221; Kern, pp. 110-111. 
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did not at first affect the position of the Arab very much. The 
Dutch East India Company’s preoccupation with trade left the 
Arab merchant in his usual role in all harbor cities from Acheh 
to Grissee. In the Dutch settlements proper however he was 
barred, and the Chinese were favored over him in those inland 
areas that came under Company control. With the decline of 
the East India Company toward the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Arab immigrants became more numerous. Just what caused 
this renewed migration is not known; perhaps it was due to the 
attractive opportunities in retail trade and later in credit service 
that gradually came into existence in the islands. 

By the nineteenth century hundreds of Arabs came flocking 
to Java and Sumatra. Unlike the Chinese, their interest in 
Borneo as an immigration area seems to have disappeared and 
the original Arab community around Pontianak has become 
almost entirely assimilated with the indigenous population. Not 
so in Java, however, where in the coastal cities the Arab mer- 
chant colony steadily grew as a distinct minority. Though he 
was under Dutch national jurisdiction, Dutch policy in the 
nineteenth century recognized the peculiar interests of the Arab 
and in some larger cities at this time one might find, next to a 
“Captain” of the Chinese, also a “Lieutenant” of the Arabs, a 
sort of primus inter pares and unofficial leader and go-between 
in the local Arab world. However, until early in the twentieth 
century, Arabs like Chinese, were subject to cumbersome gov- 
ernment regulations, prohibiting travel in the interior of the 
country, while in many cities special quarters segregated them 
from the rest of the population. After removal of these restric- 
tions, Arabs tended to settle also in the rural areas, but they still 
remain essentially an urban group, though some had an early 
interest in agriculture, becoming middlemen-creditors in the 
village society or else turning to the management of private 
estates. 

The Arab immigrant in Indonesia tends to come in the ma- 
jority of cases from the maskin class in Hadhramaut, the group 
of common folk, which included itinerant traders. As an aside, 
it may be noted that the word masikin has probably found its 
way into the Indonesian language as meskin, meaning “small” or 
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“inconsequential.” It is relatively a rare occasion that one meets 
an Arab immigrant, who is, or whose ancestors were, of the 
traditional gabilis (nobility). A number of Indonesian Arabs 
proudly assume the title of sjech or sjeh, (1.e., shaykh), a term 
denoting high religious scholarship, which placed the bearer in 
a class of religious nobility in ancient Hadhramaut itself. Of 
special importance are the sayyids, those who believe themselves 
to be the direct descendants of the Prophet.’* Perhaps tradi- 
tionally most Arabs in Indonesia lay claim to this title and cer- 
tainly in the eyes of the untutored Indonesian masses every Arab 
stands in a certain aura of holiness because of his possible descent 
from Muhammad. The popularity of the term sayyid in Indo- 
nesia is not in the least attested to by the common usage of the 
word said, most likely derived from sayyid, a descriptive term 
which is often indiscriminately applied to every Arab in the 
Indies. 

Some Indonesians appear, however, to make certain distinc- 
tions in their own attitude toward the Arabs. In the environs of 
Jakarta, with its large Arab minority, the Indonesian popula- 
tion, for example, used to distinguish between the Orang Arabi, 
who are worthy of great respect, and the Orang Hadramiet, who 
are held in very little esteem. The fact that most Indonesian 
Arabs are, or originally came, from Hadhramaut in no way 
affects this popular division. The distinction itself is probably 
derived from a gradually developing pattern of social discrimi- 
nation between those Arabs whose predatory trading methods 
and rapacious money lending activities have made their name a 
curse in not a few Indonesian villages, and others who engage in 
no such sharp practices but are revered as Muslim schoolmen and 
scholars and are thus more truly representative of the tradi- 
tionally respected Orang Arab." 

Cultural contacts with the Arab homeland are mainly pre- 
served by the wealthier Indo-Arabs, who occasionally send their 
sons to Arabia, and also by the large number of Indonesian Mus- 
lims, who annually go on a pilgrimage to Mecca. Although it 


18On these classes in Hadramauth see Encyclopaedie van Nederlandsch-Indie (The 
Hague, 1919 ff.), vol. II, pp. 3-4. 


4B. Brondgeest, “Een zonderlinge appreciatie der Hadramieten bij een deel der 
Bataviaansche bevolking,” Djawa, vol. VII (1927), p. 117. 
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is a fact that most Indo-Arabs marry Indonesian women and that 
their style of living is usually comparable to that of Indonesians 
of the same economic status, the actual assimilation between 
Indo-Arabs and the Indonesian population must not be exag- 
gerated. There is a certain aloofness about the Indo-Arab, an at- 
titude fostered perhaps by his own awareness of the reverence 
accorded him by the mass of people in the country, and probably 
also by his generally superior economic position. Furthermore 
many Arabs preserve certain distinctions in their dress. The 
more orthodox of them still go about in a futah, a long shirt 
made of linen or cotton, covered by sirwal (trousers) and over it 
a kamis (shirt) with a sudarijjah (vest), sometimes richly em- 
broidered. Many still wear the long rough djubbah (coat) and 
the imamah (turban),*° others have a preference for a Western 
style jacket and wear the common kopiah, the white or colored 
fez, primarily worn by those who have made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 

It is also apparent that most Arabs live their faith more in- 
tensely than the average Indonesian, whose Islam is often largely 
mixed with his indigenous religious concepts. The Indo-Arab is 
on the whole more severe in the fulfillment of his religious 
duties and this has given him a certain air of superiority in his 
dealings with the Indonesian. In the opinion of one student, the 
Indo-Arabs are “dour spirits” and “fanatic Muslims,” whose 
determined orthodoxy is often a far cry from the eclectic kind 
of Islam to which the Indonesian generally adheres.** In such 
cities as Surabaya, for example, the local Arab community has a 
decisive voice in the appointment of the officials of the local 
mosques, and Indonesian Muslims tend to acquiesce in their opin- 
ions. All this has made for a certain dichotomy in the relation- 
ships between Indo-Arabs and Indonesians, and the religious 
purity attributed to the former is clearly exploited by them in 
social life. 

The withdrawn and self-contained character of the Arab com- 
munity in Indonesia was strengthened in the course of the pres- 
ent century by the peculiar plural nature of colonial society, 


15 Encyclopaedie, p. 4. 
16 Kern, p. 112. 
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which made for a lessening of social contact between the various 
ethnic divisions of the population.” Just as the European seg- 
ment in colonial Indonesia became more “European” and the 
Chinese element became more “Chinese” so did the Arab com- 
munity tend to turn more inward. Rather than assimilate or 
identify its interests with the Indonesian group, the Arab seg- 
ment seemed to tighten its ethnic and class lines, and desired to 
have its own group interests more fully taken care of. Whereas 
in the early nineteen-twenties not a few Arabs had joined Indo- 
nesians in the Muslim nationalist party Sarekat Islam, in the 
later twenties and through the thirties Indo-Arabs tended to 
form their own organizations, which represented their own par- 
ticular demands removed from and even in opposition to the in- 
terests of other population groups in the country. This new 
socio-political particularism found expression in the Arab or- 
ganization Persatuan Arab Indonesia (PAI), which in 1938 
claimed a membership of over 5,000 and which had chapters in 
the major cities of Java and Sumatra. During a congress of the 
PAI, held in Jakarta in 1936, various spokesmen of the group 
emphasized that as bona fide inhabitants of the Netherlands East 
Indies the Arabs had every right to expect from the government 
the same considerations accorded to other ethnic groups like the 
Chinese and Japanese. In the opinion of one speaker A. K. 
Amrullah, an officer of the group, the Arab community should 
close ranks, for only through unity could the interests of the 
Arabs as a group be taken care of. 

In response, perhaps, to this growing group consciousness in 
the Arab world, the colonial government allowed a member of 
the Indo-Arab community to take a seat in the Volksraad, the 
advisory and representative body of colonial Indonesia, which 
had limited legislative authority. In the latter half of the decade 
1930-1940, the PAI also succeeded in establishing three private 
schools for Indo-Arab children with the approval of the gov- 
ernment. Two of these schools were in Java, one in Sumatra. 
Their curriculum comprised heavy doses of Arabic language 
and literature, including instruction in figh and recitation exer- 

17 Cf. J. S. Furnivall, Netherlands India. A Study of Plural Economy (Cambridge, 


New York, 1944), pp. 418-419. 
18 A. K. Amrullah, Islam dan Indonesia (Batavia, 1938), pp. 11-17. 
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cises in the Quran. As in the case of the special Chinese schools, 
these PAI schools had the effect of maintaining and encourag- 
ing the exclusiveness and separateness of the Indo-Arabs even 
further. 

The result of this growing spirit of differentiation was that be- 
fore the war the Arabs, with a few notable exceptions, held 
themselves aloof from the Indonesian nationalist movement, and 
almost by default created the impression of being supporters of 
the colonial status quo. With the proclamation of independence 
in 1945 by the fledgling Indonesian Republic in Java, Sumatra 
and Madura, some Arab leaders began to realize that the entire 
political and social orientation of the Indo-Arab community 
would have to be altered. As early as the proclamation of the 
first residence and citizenship law of the Indonesian Republic 
on April 10, 1946, “committees of subjects of the Arabian 
group” (Komite Warga Negara Golongan Arab) were formed, 
which sought contact with an overcapping organization com- 
posed of influential Arab leaders called the “Preliminary Indo- 
nesian Arab Committee” (Komite Peranakan Arab Sementara 
commonly abbreviated to KOMPAS). Representatives of 
KOMPAS had frequent discussions with the young Republican 
government in subsequent months and in July, 1946, a central 
conference of delegates from the Komite Warga Negara Golon- 
gan Arab was held in Soerakarta, central Java, for the purpose of 
protecting Arab interests in the turbulent period of revolution 
and to cooperate with the Indonesian authorities. Subsequently 
a working committee of the conference was founded, which ac- 
tively propagated the Republican cause among the Arabs in 
Jakarta, formerly known as Batavia, where, however, the Arab 
community seemed less enthusiastic to side with the Indonesian 
insurgents, possibly because soon that city came to a large extent 
under Dutch control. In Republican territory, Indo-Arabs were 
more outspoken, however, and one influential Arab leader, A. R. 
Baswedan, who had been chairman of the pre-war PAI and who 
had become vice-minister of Information in the Republican 
cabinet, was instrumental in forming an organization “for the 
training of young peranakan Arabs to patriotic Indonesian citi- 
zens.” This training was to have a semi-military character and 
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Arab youth were housed in a barracks (asrama) and drilled for 
an ultimate participation in the war against the Dutch.” An 
Arab “fighting corps” did in fact participate alongside the Indo- 
nesian armed forces during the revolution. Perhaps all this made 
the Arab more acceptable, for in the interior of Java at any rate 
the Arabs encountered little or no discrimination and persecu- 
tion at the hands of Indonesians during the war, in sharp con- 
trast to the fate suffered by the Chinese minority. 

Especially since the sovereignty transfer in December, 1949, 
which made Indonesia officially an independent Republic, the 
Arabs in the towns have begun to participate more actively in 
political life. As early as 1946, Arabs could become “extraor- 
dinary” members of the large Muslim party Masjumz, and since 
that time they have joined other, primarily Islamic, groups. In 
so far as it is possible to determine their political affiliation at 
present it would appear that most have sided with the program 
of right wing parties, like the Nahdatul Ulama, and that within 
such Muslim organizations as the Masjumi they belong in gen- 
eral to the conservative wing. 

Unlike their actions in the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, they appear at present to hold themselves aloof also from 
any markedly Islamic extremist movements and uprisings, like 
that of the Darul Islam in western Java and southern Sulawesi; 
because of their marked religious orthodoxy one might have 
expected them to approve of the program of the Darul Islam, 
which advocates the ultimate establishment of an all-Islamic 
state in Indonesia, in which ecclesiastical and secular authority 
would be joined. Furthermore, it is still generally true that the 
Arab minority considered as a whole, has not given overmuch 
attention to existing political life, in particular those Arabs that 
reside in the interior. In some local councils of government in 
western and eastern Java they appear to have had some influ- 
ence, while they are also represented in the provisional parlia- 
ment of the Republic. It is characteristic, however, that the 
Arabs do not appear to have a large, nationally oriented political 
party of their own at present, this in contrast with the Chinese 
and even the Eurasians now in Indonesia. 


19 Cf. G. W. Overdijkink, Het Indonesische Probleem. Nieuwe Feiten (Amsterdam, 
1948), Pp. 55-56. 
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The social differentiation between peranakan Arabs and recent 
immigrants is less severe than that which exists between Indo- 
Chinese and Chinese newcomers. Almost every immigrant Arab 
appears to spend some time as a business affiliate of a well es- 
tablished countryman before striking out on his own. In such 
towns as Jakarta and Tegal in Java and Medan in Sumatra one 
may still encounter Arab hostels that cater to newcomers. The 
hostels are in many respects a focal point of Arab social life as 
well as business centers. In Tegal there existed before the war 
something of an Arab quarter, in which the more orthodox mem- 
bers of the Arab community lived in ornate dwellings protected 
by high walls and intricately constructed iron gates adorned 
with Arabic formulas. The younger generation mixes more 
freely, although, in comparison with the Chinese minority, few 
Arabs live in the kampong (native quarter) section in the towns. 
In most social and fraternal organizations in the larger towns 
the younger peranakan Arabs are readily accepted, but many of 
them have been largely Indonesianized, retaining only an Arab 
family name or some memories of their distinct parental culture. 


ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE ARABS 


For centuries the Arabs in Indonesia have fulfilled an indis- 
pensable role in Indonesian economy as middlemen, traders, and 
money lenders. Before the colonial period, their economic life, 
like that of other Oriental minorities, probably concerned itself 
with the purchase and sale of the luxury items on which the ped- 
dlers’ trade of Southeast Asian antiquity depended. They may 
also have become involved in the trade in spices if they were 
pecunious enough. Since the nineteenth century, however, their 
economic activities have primarily been confined to overseas 
commerce in certain agricultural exports (rubber, sugar, and 
tea) cultivated by the Indonesian population, and to the exten- 
sion of credit both in cities and in the rural areas. 

The inroads of Western estate enterprise, the opening of the 
village society to foreign, and frequently disrupting, influences, 
the introduction of money taxes and the ever-increasing cash 
needs of the Javanese peasant, all provided the setting for the 
Arab’s economic function. It is significant that Arab immigra- 
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tion to Java takes such a big increase in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, precisely the era when Java, and soon the 
other Indonesian islands, were opened up by the colonial govern- 
ment to private Western enterprise. The Javanese peasant, 
hitherto secure in the subsistence and cooperative structure of his 
village economy, was drawn ever more rapidly within the orbit 
of the modern, internationally oriented market economy. At the 
same time, the colonial government, in the latter half of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, initiated a formidable 
array of emancipation schemes, which further had the effect of 
loosening the ancient communal bonds of the village and destroy- 
ing its self-contained and self-sufficient character. However, the 
Javanese peasant found himself generally unable to cope with 
all these far-reaching changes in his life. On the one hand, he 
persistently clung to the protective support of his village; on the 
other hand, new monetary needs and also a widening of his wants 
forced him to earn more than his traditional food crop had pro- 
vided. As a link between the villager and the outside world the 
Arab in Indonesia saw his golden opportunity.” 

In forging this link, the Arab, like the Chinese, first of all be- 
gan to buy up the extra crop, which the peasant periodically 
needed to sell. Travelling from village to village, usually in a 
definite territory (as in the environs of Jakarta or in the village 
society around Rembang and Tegal in Central Java) the Arab 
made his contacts, and agreed to purchase surplus crops, even in 
advance of the harvest. When the peasant began to cultivate cash 
crops (1.e., rubber, sugar cane, tea, tobacco or coffee) in addition 
to his rice and maize in order to increase his earnings, the Arab 
also expanded the scope of his middleman operations. Aware of 
the peasant’s chronic money shortages, his undeveloped habits 
of saving and his fatalistic attitude toward the future, the Arab 
very early turned to money lending, advancing cash on an as yet 
unharvested crop, on cattle or heirlooms as collateral with the 
right to impound them, and also on land pawned to him by the 
villager. 


Despite efforts by the colonial government to combat the 


20 On this economic process and its social consequences see generally J. H. Boeke, The 
Structure of Netherlands Indian Economy (New York, 1942). 
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usurious practices of the Arab moneylender, and nothwithstand- 
ing great progress in the establishment of village banks and gov- 
ernment credit institutions in the past forty years, it would appear 
that the Indonesian seems to prefer to borrow from money- 
lenders, notwithstanding their exorbitant interest rates. This 
preference is due to a variety of reasons. First of all the villager 
may be quite some distance away from a government lending 
agency, whereas the Arab or Chinese lender may be a village 
fixture, living on the edge of the community. Secondly the lender 
is in a position to vary his lending rates and his amounts to a far 
greater degree than official banks, and thus more easily satisfies 
the incredible variety of the peasant’s cash needs. Thirdly, the 
lender demands no formalities, can be reached at any time of 
day or night and helps without delay. Fourthly, the lender has 
no objection to accumulation of debt — rather the reverse — and 
is prepared to take considerable risks, particularly in connection 
with loans made in advance of the harvest.** Finally, and perhaps 
most important, the lender is in many cases a familiar figure in 
the community, known to all and in many cases a part of the 
“village family”; his is not the impersonal, detached aura of the 
government loan agency or popular credit bank. The Arab 
lender knows his creditors, their personal and family problems 
and is familiar with the periodic money needs which may arise 
during birth and marriage ceremonies, circumcision rites and a 
host of other traditional culture patterns, the importance of 
which even today supersede mere economic desiderata in the 
peasant society. 

Since, traditionally, money is an alien, and often unaccepted 
element in rural life, the Arab middleman-lender makes super- 
fluous the cumbersome money transactions which the villager 
dislikes. The lender has, in fact, been known to act as the vil- 
lager’s personal “agent,” buying part of his crop, going to town 
to pay the villager’s taxes and with the remainder buying for 
him in town the few commodities that he may desire. Is it any 
wonder that one expert, J. H. Boeke, has called the lender the 
“indispensable guide through the labyrinth of the money econ- 
omy” of the Indonesian peasant? 


21 J. H. Boeke, “Agrarian reforms in the Far East,’ Amerian Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. LVII (195), pp. 323. 
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It is against this background that the usurious practices of the 
Arab lender must be viewed. There can, however, be little ques- 
tion that his predatory interest rates kept thousands of Indo- 
nesian peasants in a state approaching debtor bondage. A few 
examples should suffice. In Jember, East Java, one Arab had 
lent 200 guilders, but the borrower agreed to repay 500 guilders 
after ten months; a loan of 20 guilders was to be repaid with 35 
guilders after four months; on a loan of 1,000 guilders an inter- 
est of no less than 700 guilders was due after about six months! 
Over the entire district of Pekalongan, Java, Arab lenders, 
united in their own protective association, operated. Heads of 
the association resided in Tegal, long the center of Arab lending 
activities. There they advanced money to their more impecuni- 
ous countrymen who roamed the countryside seeking to lure the 
peasantry into debt. Rates of 200 percent interest a year are 
regarded as “reasonable” among these Arab lenders, according 
to one informant. The size of some Arab money lenders’ “invest- 
ments”’ is well illustrated by the case of a lender in the Bangil 
region of East Java, who in one large village alone had lent out 
a total of 300,000 guilders. 

In Cheribon, West Java, many cases of Arab usury are on 
record, particularly in connection with those borrowers who had 
to default on one of their payments. A typical example was that 
of a European who had borrowed 200 guilders, but had agreed 
to repay 320 guilders in eight monthly installments of 40 
guilders. When after four months he had to ask for a temporary 
extension on the fifth payment, his Arab creditor agreed only on 
the condition that henceforth his monthly payments would be 48 
guilders. According to the report of one lender, the common 
rate prevailing among Arabs was: 100 guilders borrowed, 200 
guilders to be repaid in ten monthly payments of 20 guilders. 
Yet in the course of his long experience this Arab lender had 
found that only 1.2 percent of the total amount lent out was not 
or could not be collected.” 

The brazenness and unscrupulousness of Arab lenders in seek- 
ing victims were proverbial in some areas of Indonesia. In the 


22 Above data from L. A. de Waal, Volkscrediet verschaffingen in den Indischen 
Archipel. Crediet verschaffing door bijzondere personen (Baarn, n.d.), pp. 252-255. 
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vicinity of Tegal, Central Java, Arabs not only wandered about 
the countryside, but also had numerous dealings in the towns, 
especially where no popular credit banks were in existence. If 
during a public sale a prospective buyer did not have sufficient 
funds, “two or three Arabs together” offered to act as co-signers. 
In the afternoon, after the sale, the victim was then visited by his 
Arab creditors who forced a note on him, of at least one and a 
half times the price of the purchased goods. Especially among 
gamblers does the Arab lender find fertile territory. “It is 
widely known here,” stated one government report concerning 
Arab lenders in Tegal, “that when a gambler has lost his money 
in the middle of the night, he simply rouses an Arab lender. The 
gambler merely has to sign a note for twice the amount borrowed 
and he can quietly continue his game. 

Often, too, Arabs visited houses during working hours, at- 
tempting to force a loan on housewives. The above-mentioned 
report described as “everyday scenes” the laying in wait of credi- 
tors on a Saturday afternoon in front of shops and plants and on 
the first of the month in front of government and other offices, 
the accosting of women on the streets, and even the forced and 
illegal searching of the houses of those unable to pay. In the same 
area the number of the lender’s victims, especially among mem- 
bers of the Indonesian civil service, but also among Eurasians 
and Europeans, seems to have been extremely high.” 

Two obstacles are placed in the Arab lender’s way in con- 
nection with his lending activities. One is the riba (interest) 
prohibition in the Quran, the other is the government’s measures 
against usury. It is evident that the Arab has been able to cir- 
cumvent both. Ways to get around the riba prohibition include 
the “renting” of money and the fictitious sale of goods. The 
sewa uwang, renting of money, means that the Arab “leases,” 
say, a rix-dollar (about $1) to his victim for three or four cents a 
day, just as if the rix-dollar were an object and not a coin. Or 
the Arab may sell a group of sarongs with a value of 55 guilders 
for 90 guilders. The “purchaser” (really borrower) signs a note 
for go guilders, and verbally agrees to make monthly payment 
of from roto 18 guilders. The Arab thereupon immediately buys 


23 “Woeker en Woeker bestrijding,” Koloniale Studien, vol. 1X (1925), pt. 2, p. 312-315. 
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back the sarongs for 50 guilders cash. The pseudo-sale thus is in 
fact a loan of 50 guilders, but 90 guilders must be repaid by the 
borrower in the agreed monthly installments. 

In the course of time the government has provided the citizen 
with the assistance of usury legislation but the debtor is generally 
not anxious to bring his case to court, for in so doing his most 
flexible and most ready source of credit may be permanently cut 
off. Furthermore, the Arab leaders know how to protect them- 
selves in cases where the law requires written proof of a loan. 
The custom is to write a note which does not list the interest rate 
separately, but rather states the full amount to be repaid, includ- 
ing the interest, while the initial amount borrowed is never 
indicated. Between what is written and what is previously 
agreed to orally by the lender and his victim, is generally a vast 
difference.” 

Next to their credit operations, which form a major part of 
the Indo-Arab’s economic activity, they have also in the past few 
decades secured a sizable part of the import-export market. As 
buyers of the peasant’s exportable crop they early established 
contacts with exporters in the cities, or if the product was for 
home consumption like some grades of tobacco, with local 
industries. Several Arab trading associations, with branches 
throughout the archipelago and in India, have been formed in 
the last thirty years. The largest of these, the so-called Jibul 
Fitr, rivalled the larger Chinese corporations in size and volume 
of operation before the war. Of importance also is Arab interest 
in the fishing industry of East Java and in the operation of a fleet 
of praos (shallow-draft Indonesian sailing ships) in connection 
with the transportation of chalk and lime from quarries in Sula- 
wesi and the lesser Sunda islands to Java. 

Along with Chinese, Arab interests have also gone out to the 
rural industry in Java. This kind of industry centers around a 
typical village workshop owned and managed in most cases by 
a Chinese or Arab, and it is concerned with the manufacture of 
inexpensive consumer goods of imperfect quality such as um- 
brellas, muslin jackets and other textiles, native cigarettes (the 
so-called kretek), matches, sandals and even flashlight batteries. 


24 De Waal, pp. 253-255. 
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In the vicinity of Surabaya, on the road to Sidoardjo, the author 
recently noted quite a number of these small-scale enterprises, 
mainly operated by Arabs, and with a highly flexible labor force, 
mostly composed of women and children. This kind of small- 
scale industry — the shop rarely has more than from ten to 
twenty laborers — is essentially the consequence of chronic and 
periodic money shortages among the rural population. 

But not only because they provide an opportunity to meet the 
periodic cash needs of the peasant are these workshops im- 
portant. They are also channels of broadening the manufactured 
needs of the Indonesian, and they are significant because they 
give some direction to the want-creating process which is so 
indispensable to a modern industrial society. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that conditions in these shops are often deplorable. Women 
have been known to hire themselves out for as much as three 
years at a time, in return for the payment of 30 guilders cash, 
board and room, and the right to some new clothing once a year.” 
Because of increasing indebtedness the laborers’ term of work 
may be extended and they may sink into a state of permanent 
debtor bondage, being at the complete mercy of the owner. 
Flagrant abuses, involving both Arab and Chinese operators, 
were brought to light in the course of the first two decades of 
the present century. Fortunately the situation has much improved 
in recent times. 

As a middleman-moneylender, the Arab entrepreneur in Indo- 
nesia is often in an extremely precarious position, especially 
where he also participates in the retail trade. Often he imports 
goods on credit and when he cannot collect, even after unusually 
long terms to his Indonesian debtors, his business fails. It appears 
that bankruptcy among Indo-Arabs is by no means uncommon.” 
This precarious position, half way between the market economy 
of the cities and the pre-capitalistic subsistence economy of the 
village society, should be taken into consideration in assessing 
the Arab’s predatory credit practices. In connection with Arab 
control over indigenous land, for example, this factor is often 
forgotten. Under colonial law the sale of land by Indonesians to 

25 J. Versluys, Aspecten van Indonesie’s industrialisatie en haar financiering (Groningen, 


1949), p. 36, note 63. 
26 Encyclopaedie, p. 4. 
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non-Indonesians was strictly forbidden; however, the pawning 
of land, giving the pawn-taker the right to cultivate the land, was 
common. In view of the peasant’s uneconomic practices and occa- 
sional repudiation of debts, utilization of the land is often the 
only way in which the Arab lender can get any compensation 
for his investment. The Arab pawn-taker, however, needs at 
least a year to get any returns from the land; if the borrowed 
sum is repaid earlier than this, he is — from his point of view — 
at a great disadvantage. So it could happen that in one area, an 
Arab lender had, in fact, become a large “land owner” control- 
ling almost 700 hectares of land.” 

While this is undoubtedly excessive and the Arab’s usurious 
rates are not by any means condoned, it must be understood that 
the risks in his various enterprises are also very great.** However, 
control over land and involvement in agriculture are not to the 
Arab’s liking; only a handful of them have had modest success 
in small-scale estate enterprise, mainly in West Java. 

Unlike the younger generation of Chinese, Indo-Arabs did 
not generally seek advanced Western education to qualify them- 
selves for a profession. This is not to say that there were no pro- 
fessional men among them, it rather means that Arabs in so far 
as they pursued a professional career were more concerned with 
Islamic branches of knowledge, making a name for themselves 
as students of the writ and as legal experts in the local Muslim 
community. Many still are noted travelling scholars and mystics 
who periodically stop to give instruction in a mosque or in a 
Quran school. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The main reason for the Arab’s cultural acceptance in Indo- 
nesia is his religion. Whereas the Chinese or Indian may be sub- 
ject to harrowing discrimination and persecution, the Arab 
stands in an odor of sanctity, which even his financial excesses do 


27 “Woeker en woekerbestrijding,” p. 314. 
28See A. H. Ballendux, Bijdrage tot de Kennis van de credietverlening aan de 
“Indonesische middenstand” (The Hague, 1951), p. 14: 

“One may point out with emphasis in this connection, that all extension of credit 
in the Indonesian sphere ... very rapidly assumes the character of usury for 
various reasons, but that in many cases it appears that after covering the often 
great risk connected with it, and after subtraction of the relatively high costs .. . 
little more than a modest return remains for the ‘usurer’.” 
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not diminish. His religious leadership is acknowledged every- 
where, even in the many regions in the archipelago where indig- 
enous religious beliefs persist and flourish side by side with 
Islam. 

Although most of the Arabs in Indonesia, like the Indonesians 
themselves, are Shafiites—-a few in Northern Sumatra are 
Hanbalites — their religious life has not been without frequent 
shifts in emphasis. Unlike the rigid orthodoxy that tends to pre- 
vail among them today, for example, earlier Arabs in the Indies 
were of a marked mystical orientation. Islamic mysticism has 
flourished in Sumatra for centuries, at first introduced by Indian 
teachers but later probably also by Arabs from Medina in the 
seventeenth century. The great Muslim saint of northern Su- 
matra, Shaykh Abdurrauf, had been a disciple of Ahmad 
Qushashi of Medina, and received permission from Qushashi’s 
successor to open a theological school in Acheh in 1661, which 
soon was noted as a center of mystical speculation. Other mystical 
trends of unmistakable Arab origin included the Shattariya 
orthodoxy, which was introduced in northern Sumatra in the 
seventeenth century, the Rifa’iyyah (founded late in the twelfth 
century) with its fraternal organizations, and Sufism. The rea- 
son why this early Islam in Indonesia, as propagated by Indian 
and Arab traders, couched itself so often in mystic terms “is 
largely due to the fact that it pertains to the twilight in which 
Islam, for the most part, is hidden from the common people. 
To them it seems to harmonize with the many strange and mys- 
terious things in Islam, as for example: the Arabic language, for- 
eign dress, the hajji, etc., etc. Their interest in mysticism is also 
an evidence of a reaction from the over tension of Islam’s stern 
idea of God.” Thus it seems that in Indonesia “every Muslim 
teacher of any note tries to give instruction in mysticism, because 
only by so doing can he get any real hold on the people.” ” 

After the seventeenth century, however, the influences of In- 
dian Islamic mysticism weakened, though their after-effects are 
still evident in Indonesian Islamic thought today. Contacts with 
Mecca and with Egypt increased, as the number of Arab immi- 


29 Raymond L. Archer, Muhammadan mysticism in Sumatra (Hartford, 1935), p. 91. 
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grants grew. Mysticism gradually came in for ever more vehe- 
ment attacks, in the first place, by new Arab schoolmen who re- 
garded themselves as “purists” and who, in the vicinity of Ja- 
karta and at the ancient courts of Javanese princes, initiated a 
new orthodoxy. Even so, mystic recitations and practices, like 
the common dhrkr (in Indonesian dzkir), are still popular among 
many devout Indonesian Muslims. The influx of the Arab immi- 
grants, however, led to something of an Islamic renaissance in 
the early nineteenth century, coupled to sporadic resistance 
against the inroads of Dutch colonial control. Organizational re- 
forms also seem to have been instituted, for example, with respect 
to the grouping of the populace under a specific imam, the train- 
ing of mosque personnel and the administrative affiliation of the 
faithful with a definite mosque (especially in Jokjakarta). 

With the development of Indonesian nationalism, in part on 
an Islamic basis, the spirit of religious orthodoxy entered into the 
political sphere. In the first large Islamic nationalist party, the 
Sarekat Islam, not a few Indo-Arabs had considerable influence, 
primarily in questions relating to the reconciliation of theolog- 
ical dogma with modern political tactics. Opposition to the fakir 
or giaur (unbeliever) could theoretically go hand in hand with 
the program of ridding the country eventually of Dutch colo- 
nial domination, but in practice Islamic purism — particularly 
in connection with the subordinate position of women, the anti- 
secular basis of the state, the pre-eminent position of u/ama and 
kiajih (scholars of the writ) — tended to clash rather violently 
with the attitude toward state and religion of other, Western- 
ized Indonesian nationalist groups. This conflict, in which the 
Arab community stood virtually without exception on the side 
of orthodoxy and conservatism, has by no means resolved itself 
in the new Indonesia today. 

Arab-inspired religious conservatism has also succeeded in 
giving contemporary Indonesian Islamic thought a markedly 
rigid and often ultra-orthodox cast, suspicious of any modern- 
istic trends (which through local misunderstanding included 
resistance even to Wahhabism), especially of such contemporary 
currents of thought as the Ahmadiyah movement, whose ad- 
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herents in Indonesia — as in Pakistan — fight an uphill battle.” 
It must be noted, however, that this “purism” is precisely the 
main source of the Indo-Arab’s prestige, if not veneration; their 
rigidity of thought is in keeping with the special place they 
occupy as countrymen of the Prophet and followers of his true 
teachings in the Indonesian mind. 

In any community of Muslim worshippers, the Arab, in so far 
as he retains an “Arab” orientation, easily belongs to the elite. 
The number of Arab scholars of the writ whose fame is wide- 
spread in Indonesia and whose legal philosophies have pro- 
foundly influenced indigenous concepts of law, is considerable. 
Among them were such reformers as Habib Abdurrachman in 
Acheh and the great jurist Sayyid Uthman, whose names are 
still revered.** Perhaps the reason for the respect accorded them 
is the fact that they possess such a definite, uncompromising 
world view, an intellectual rigidity based on a traditionally 
venerated religious eschatology in a society of many hetero- 
geneous elements in which flux and change seem now to pre- 
dominate. Many Indonesians, especially in Java and Sumatra, 
traditionally take them as their example. In such larger cities as 
Jakarta, where they have a sizable colony, and where the popu- 
lation consists of such a mixture of races and ethnic groups with- 
out their own culture, Arab religious influence “can hardly be 
exaggerated.” * Together with the hundreds of Indonesians who 
annually trek on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and who during the haj 
are influenced by the same orthodox currents of thought, they 
constitute a religious vanguard who drive the rest of the popu- 
lace in a severely puritanical direction. The great Islamic 
scholar Snouck Hurgronje has noted that where these orthodox 
influences were most apparent in Indonesia, “the life of indi- 
genous Muslims lost much of its charming naiveté, assuming 
a more somber, a more unrelenting and also often a less tolerant 
character.” * 

Finally, the extent to which Indo-Arabs influence Indonesian 
Islam may be gauged from their control over specific Muslim 


80 J. M. van der Kroef, “Society and Culture in Indonesian Nationalism,” American 
Journal of Sociology, vol. LVIII (1952), p. 18. 

81 Encyclopaedie, vol. Il, p. 4. 

82 Kern, p. 112. 
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schooling in Indonesia. Traditionally there are two types of 
institutions in Indonesia which offer religious education. For 
the very young there are the Quran schools with a curriculum 
that centers mainly around learning to read and to recite the 
Prophet’s Holy Writ. Neither instruction in writing, nor in 
arithmetic or anything else is offered by them. These schools are 
located mainly in the villages, and in the vicinity of Sidoardjo, 
and in Banjoewangi, in East Java, many of these schools are or 
were conducted by Arabs. The second type is the pesantren 
school, which may or may not originally have been of Hindu 
origin, but at present is entirely Islamic in orientation, offering 
instruction to male adolescents in Islamic dogma, law and some- 
times mystical practices. Arabs, especially in Jakarta, may con- 
duct such an institution, though Indonesian heads seem to pre- 
dominate. In those regions in Sumatra and Java, where no sec- 
ular, government-sponsored folk school exists, the Quran and 
pesantren schools are the only educational institutions available 
to the common rural folk. Some Arabs may found such schools 
because they feel that even the limited time they offer to the 
religious instruction of the untutored masses will bring them 
credit in the eyes of Allah. The total number of these institutions 
cannot be determined, but it is safe to say that there are thousands 
of them.” It is mainly through these schools that the Indonesian 
population first comes in touch with systematic religious educa- 
tion and their importance for Indonesian Islam is therefore 
self-evident. 


CONCLUSION 


Since Indonesia has attained her national independence a no- 
ticeable change has occurred in the social outlook of the Arab 
minority in Indonesia. Briefly, this change involves a greater 
assimilation with the Indonesian population groups, more active 
participation in political life, the abandonment of distinct Ha- 
dhramite culture traits and a broadening of economic interests. 
Of all the minority groups now residing in Indonesia, the Arabs 
are best able to adjust themselves to the changing realities of the 
country. It is significant, for example, that during the Japanese 


** On these and other Islamic institutions such as the madrasah and pengadjian schools 
see also Culturcel Nieuws Indonesie 1952, No. 20, p. 393. 
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occupation other minorities like the Europeans, Eurasians and 
the Chinese suffered greatly, since they were mainly regarded as 
“enemy alien” elements, but the Arabs did not have to endure 
any persecution or incarceration. They were rather treated like 
the Indonesians, themselves. Furthermore, Japan’s policy of fos- 
tering Islam in Indonesia made the Arab segment all the more 
important.* Special courses were given for his benefit and his 
allegiance was often humbly sought by the occupation authorities 
to further their own hold on the indigenous population. All this 
did not fail to make an impression on the populace; it tended to 
confirm the prestige which the Arab traditionally enjoyed. 

Since it would appear that the overwhelming majority of In- 
donesian Arabs look upon their new country as their permanent 
home, the Indonesian government is faced with a difficult task 
of guiding Arabs, as well as peranakan Chinese, Eurasians and 
other population groups toward adherence to a common national 
loyalty, and of reconciling their conflicting economic and social 
interests. Most Arabs are well aware of what is now demanded of 
them and in some areas there is a noticeable decrease in Arab- 
Indonesian social tensions. For the Arab, too, there is in Indo- 
nesia the opportunity of participating in the arduous process of 
national reconstruction and of reaching that state of common- 
ality of purpose and sense of civic concord so ardently desired 
by the leaders of his adopted nation. 


85 Van der Kroef, op. cit., pp. 16-17. 








MIDDLE EAST NATIONALISM: 
LAUSANNE THIRTY YEARS AFTER 


Roderic H. Davison 


and weary diplomats met in the private suite of Lord 

Curzon, the British Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, in the Hotel Beau Rivage at Lausanne. They were try- 
ing to negotiate a peace treaty between the Allied governments 
of World War I and the new nationalist Turkey of Mustafa 
Kemal | Atatiirk]. For eleven weeks the Turkish representa- 
tives had held out at Lausanne against the demands of Britain, 
France and Italy. On this Sunday the Turks, who had already 
been presented a draft treaty by the Allied diplomats, were 
offered a few more concessions and urged to sign. A wise man, 
Curzon admonished them, would not refuse a good offer. Ismet 
[Inénti], leader of the Turkish delegation, was politely but 
monotonously obdurate. He left the room for a few minutes to 
confer privately with his advisers, giving rise to rumors which 
spread like wildfire among the diplomats congregated in Lau- 
sanne that the Turks would return to sign the treaty. But when 
Ismet came back to Curzon’s sitting room, the answer was no. 
Turkey would not accept those clauses of the treaty which, as 
Ismet said, infringed her sovereignty in economic, financial or 
judicial matters. Turkey would accept no “servitudes.” Ismet 
left Curzon’s rooms. With his departure, peace negotiations 
were indefinitely suspended. The American observers at the 
conference went to see Curzon immediately thereafter, and 
found him raging like an angry bull. He was perspiring, glaring 
and waving his fist. “We have been sitting here for four mortal 
hours,” he shouted, “and Ismet has replied to everything we 


() SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1923, a group of tense 
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have said by the same old banalities — independence and sov- 
ereignty.” * 

Thirty years later, Lord Curzon’s outburst still has a contem- 
porary ring. So also does the stubborn insistence of the nation- 
alist Turks on the formula, and the fact, of independence and 
sovereignty. No one who has followed events in the various lands 
of the Middle East in the past few years can have failed to notice 
the same insistence and the same opposition in other, more recent 
situations. To a nationalist, independence and sovereignty are 
anything but banalities; they are, rather, fundamental principles 
from which he refuses absolutely to depart in his negotiations 
with the outside world. In the years from 1919 to 1923 the 
Turks fought to convert these principles into reality, refusing to 
accept the Treaty of Sevres which had in 1920 been imposed on 
the feeble government of the last sultan, and waging war against 
foreign occupation troops. Finally, when negotiations at Lau- 
sanne were resumed after the breakdown, Ismet signed a peace 
treaty on July 24, 1923, precisely because it met the major de- 
mands of independence and sovereignty—a Turkey for the 
Turks, free from foreign domination or interference. 

The building of a reforming nationalist government under 
the leadership of an individual or group with wide and at times 
dictatorial powers is a characteristic of the Turkish renaissance 
after 1918 that seems to have found echoes and imitators else- 
where in Muslim lands since 1945. The demands of these gov- 
ernments are upsetting to the West. Varying in detail, such de- 
mands always envision changes in international relationships 
which are far-reaching and rapid. In this situation, it is of more 
than antiquarian interest to re-examine the factors in the inter- 
national relationships of the early Turkish nationalist move- 
ment, and to discover the elements which contributed to the 
Turkish success in radically changing the relations of Turkey 
with the outside world. 

These elements do not fall into a simple pattern. It is not 

1 Joseph Clark Grew, Turbulent Era: a Diplomatic Record of Forty Years (New York, 
1952), I, p. 551. Chapters 18 to 20 of this account are, together with the official record 
cited in note 9 below, the most valuable contemporary account of the Lausanne con- 
ference. For more complete references see R. H. Davison’s chapter on “Turkish Diplomacy 
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enough to say, as some do, that a nationalist movement fashions 
its success in proportion to its intensity and single-mindedness. 
It is not possible to represent the success of a nationalist move- 
ment in establishing its place among the states of the world as an 
inevitable result of a straight-line historical development. It is 
not even possible to say that military success, such as the Turks 
had gained over the Allies by 1922, alone determines the inter- 
national position of a new nationalist state. The relations of 
new nationalist governments with established states depend in 
part, obviously, on the nature and intensity of the nationalist 
conviction, and on the material strength with which they can 
back up the conviction. But such relations depend also on the 
sort of program adopted, the concrete ways in which the prin- 
ciple of sovereignty is applied, the character of the leadership, 
its willingness and ability to negotiate, and its ability to exploit 
a favorable international situation. 

A new analysis of these elements in the Turkish nationalists’ 
relations with other states can help to illuminate the contempo- 
rary scene. Though the painful process by which the Turks 
secured recognition of their independent and sovereign nation- 
state is still vivid to them — this was, after all, but one genera- 
tion ago — it is often dim in the memory of the West, which now 
regards Turkish nationalism as a stable ally against threats of 
world upheaval. To recall the events which led up to the dip- 
lomatic success at Lausanne, of which Turkey this year cele- 
brates the thirtieth anniversary, is to help place contemporary 
events in a better perspective. It is also to recognize the elements 
which may be common to the two periods, and those which may 
be different. This is not to say that history repeats itself, and 
that modern Middle East nationalisms will of necessity achieve 
the same stability and friendly relationship with the West as 
Turkey, should they try to follow in the same path. At any 
given point in history the combination of men, events and sur- 
rounding circumstances creates a new and unique situation. Nor 
can one strike a mechanical balance and say that if such and 
such elements in the present situation can be altered, the result 
will be as happy in the long run as that of 1923. But a contem- 
porary situation can have little meaning unless it is placed beside 
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others in the past for comparison. And the past can show some 
of the elements which did, in fact, lead to the successful con- 


clusion of a struggle between a Midde East nationalism and 
Western powers. 


* * * 


The basic element in the renascent Turkey after 1918 was the 
nationalistic spirit itself. For want of a better term, we describe 
as modern nationalism an exaggerated consciousness of organic 
unity and uniqueness based on common cultural traits and the 
concept of a territorially delimitable state. This spirit was ir- 
removably at the bottom of the Turkish dealings with other 
states, as it has been for other Middle Eastern peoples in recent 
years. The concept of “Turkishness” had grown up slowly since 
the later nineteenth century, replacing in part the older concepts 
of “Ottomanism” and of Muslim unity. By 1918 nationalism was 
a doctrine familiar enough and congenial enough to educated 
Turks who had some contact with Western ideas to enable them 
to seize on Wilson’s principle of the self-determination of peo- 
ples as a means of saving the Turkish nucleus of the Ottoman 
empire after the defeat. Though self-determination was best 
understood in Istanbul, the idea spread to the eastern borders 
of Turkey. At Erzerum, in mid-1919, a visiting American gen- 
eral was greeted under a large floral archway inscribed “Les 
principes de Wilson.” 

The invasion of Turkish soil at that moment by foreign troops 
— British, French, Italian, Armenian and especially Greek — 
gave to the nationalistic spirit an impetus that helped it spread 
among those who could understand only the necessity of driving 
out the foreigner. As today, nationalism most easily attracted 
followers when it could focus on opposition to an immediately 
evident intruder. In the case of the Turks there never developed 
a complete anti-Westernism or xenophobia, but an extraordi- 
narily bitter resentment against the Greeks and the British in 
particular. The Peyam-Sabah of January 13, 1922, carried an 
article representing the extreme form of this feeling. In almost 
every paragraph the phrase “hatred of the British” recurred; 
the author proclaimed it a new pillar of Islam for Muslims, and 
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an eleventh commandment for Christians. “Every time you mas- 
sacre a Greek you are pulling down one of the cornerstones of 
the British Empire. . . O sweating, naked, starving workmen, 
let there circulate in your arms the boiling blood of hatred 
against the British.” 

There was also in this aroused nationalism a note of grim 
determination which is not unknown today. “We shall not give 
up,” said Halide Edib [ Adivar] to a visitor in 1921. “We shall 
fight on. The present leaders may not survive the conflict, but 
there will be others to take up their work.” * Hikmet, the 
first political undersecretary in Ankara’s new foreign office, was 
equally firm. “We Turks do not bluff. What new Turkey has 
set out to do will be done, no matter what its cost — no matter 
how enormous the outlay in money and lives.” * In this spirit was 
carried on the successful struggle against Armenian and Greek, 
Frenchman and Italian, until just before Lausanne only British 
forces on the Straits offered a tenuous opposition to the troops 
of Mustafa Kemal. 

It was characteristic of the Turkish nationalist movement, as 
apparently of its counterparts today, that it early worked out 
and adopted a program as a rallying point and propaganda 
weapon to win followers, and as a basis for negotiation with 
the outside world. The program was rigid. It acquired, further, 
an aura of sacrosanctity, so that there was no appeal from an 
appeal to the rigid program. Though the program was the basis 
for negotiation with other powers, it was not itself subject to 
negotiation or dilution. The Turks regarded it as an irreducible 
minimum; those with whom they dealt would have to accept it. 

Elaborated in 1919, the Turkish program was enshrined in 
1920 in the National Pact, which its own preamble declared to 
represent the maximum of sacrifice (or, conversely, the mini- 
mum of achievement) that the Turks could accept in dealing 
with others. Various moves by the Allies to negotiate with the 
Turks in the following two years a treaty somewhat milder 
than Sevres were rejected by Ankara because the proposed terms 
did not conform to their rigid program. When in 1921 the 

2 Laurence S. Moore, “The three hundred and twenty little sultans,” 4sia XXII (June, 
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French, anxious to be rid of their military commitment in 
Cilicia and to salvage some of their historic privileges in Turk- 
ish territory, tried to reach an understanding with Kemal, he 
refused to consider any basis for conversations other than the 
National Pact. At Lausanne, after the military victory, Ismet 
insisted time and again on the terms of the National Pact. It 
was an indivisible whole he said; it had not been altered nor its 
demands increased since adoption in 1920. He seemed to feel 
that it had a life and validity of its own. A French correspond- 
ent,* listening to Ismet at Lausanne, was impressed by just this 
rigidity in the nationalist program, seeming to hear through 
him Kemal’s words to her of a year before at Ankara. “The 
line had not changed,” she said, “and I recognized there this 
vital force of the Turkish nationalism, which never deviated 
from the established plan, whatever the events and the obstacles.” 

The heart of the rigid program which Turkish nationalism 
had created lay in just that insistence on independence and sov- 
ereignty which so upset Lord Curzon. What the Turks par- 
ticularly meant by this phrase deserves further analysis, which 
will follow shortly. But one general significance of the phrase 
needs prior mention — the acute feeling among the Turks that 
they must demand and receive absolute equality of treatment as 
a sovereign state among sovereign states, an equal among peers. 
Ismet found himself repeatedly obliged at Lausanne to make 
the demand for equality of treatment explicit in many ways, 
beginning with the opening session of the conference. This 
meeting was intended to be purely formal, with a greeting by 
the Swiss president and a reply by Curzon as conference chair- 
man. No sooner had Curzon finished than Ismet forced his way 
to the rostrum to declare Turkey’s freedom and right to inde- 
pendent existence. To the Turks Ismet’s performance was a 
source of pride — he refused to be dissuaded from his course by 
other diplomats, or to change his prepared remarks. To other 
diplomatic delegations Ismet’s speech was tactless and incom- 
prehensible. Joseph C. Grew, one of the American observers 
present, noted that “there were to be no other speeches, but Ismet 
Pasha then arose and made a most tactless address, controversial 
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and threatening in tone; it was not the time or the place for that 
kind of a speech. . . . It made a very bad impression.” ° 

Such a speech may have been incomprehensible to Western 
statesmen, but they should have recognized in it the natural 
desire of a nationalistic people to assert its right to be heard as 
an equal, and no longer to be a mere object of diplomacy. Ismet 
continued at later sessions in the same vein, at times seeming to 
insist that Turkey was “more equal” than the other states. All 
the delegations to the conference were headed by two pleni- 
potentiaries; Ismet, however, demanded recognition of three 
from Turkey, since the sovereign government of Ankara had 
appointed three. However unpleasant it may have been to him 
personally to state forthrightly an unpopular position, Ismet 
never shrank from the task. “He is insufferable,” said a high 
Quai d’Orsay official, “with his manner of saying always what 
he thinks.” ° 

From this insistence on absolute equality of treatment Ismet’s 
arguments led to the demand for recognition of Turkish inde- 
pendence and sovereignty in principle. At Lausanne there was 
none to doubt the fact of the independence of the Turkish state, 
after its defeat of the Greek invasion. Ismet’s emphasis, there- 
for, came to rest on the principle of sovereignty. The independ- 
ent Turkish state of Muslim Turks and Kurds must, within its 
frontiers, be absolutely free of any sort of foreign interference in 
its domestic affairs. After generations of great-power interven- 
tion by diplomacy or by force in the concerns of the Ottoman 
empire, it was perfectly understandable that sovereignty within 
their own dominions should have become as much of an obses- 
sion with the Turks as with other Middle Eastern peoples more 
recently. 

Ismet used the principle of sovereignty as a standard against 
which to measure the proposals of the other powers, and as a 
weapon with which to combat them. Curzon, who had been 
Viceroy of India, became incensed at Ismet’s reiteration, and at 
his sensitivity on sovereignty. At a meeting on the capitulations 
he said that “the exaggerated view of the Turkish delegation on 
the question of sovereignty was becoming ridiculous,” and com- 
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pared them to William IV of England who convinced himself 
by dint of recounting the story that he had led the charge of the 
guards at Waterloo, though in fact he had been a hundred miles 
off. ‘““The Turks,” continued Curzon, “had worked themselves 
into a state of mind where they believed that every concession 
they made was impairing their sovereignty, but this strange idea 
existed in nobody else’s mind.” * 

Sarcasm, particularly in such overdone form, did not keep 
Ismet from insisting on undiluted sovereignty, still to the exas- 
peration of Curzon. “Ismet,” said the Foreign Secretary to him 
in private conversation, “you remind me of nothing so much as a 
music box. You play the same old tune day after day until we are 
all heartily sick of it — sovereignty, sovereignty, sovereignty.” ° 
Music-box or not, Ismet was in the end successful on nearly every 
point in which he declared the principle of sovereignty to be at 
stake. The principle itself was also given official recognition by 
the Allies in the final treaty, to the preamble of which they 
agreed to add this phrase: “Considering that these relations must 
be based on respect for the independence and sovereignty of the 
states concerned.” 

The specific ways in which Ismet sought to apply this prin- 
ciple of sovereignty were many. One was to argue that any inter- 
national commission that dealt with affairs inside the Turkish 
boundaries was, :pso facto, a violation of that principle. Thus, 
for example, though Ismet accepted a demilitarized zone around 
the Straits, thereby limiting the Turks’ control over that region, 
he refused to allow an international commission to supervise the 
demilitarization. “For a State to be exposed in any way whatever 
to intervention in a part of the territories subject to its sover- 
eignty is a calamity worse than death,” he said.° 

Ismet also fought the minority question with the same prin- 
ciple. In the name of sovereignty he refused a national Armenian 
home, the guarantee of any special rights to minorities, or to 
allow more than a small number of Greeks in Istanbul to escape 
the compulsory Greek-Turkish population exchange. At one 
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point Ismet favored the conference with a long historical lecture 
on the minority question in the Ottoman empire, quoting copi- 
ously from Western sources to prove that many of the troubles 
of the minorities rose specifically from violations of Turkish 
sovereignty by other powers intervening in favor of various 
minority groups. 

The issue of sovereignty was most bitterly debated at Lausanne 
as it applied to the capitulations, particularly those judicial 
privileges — chiefly exemptions from local law — which for- 
eigners had for years enjoyed in Turkey. The abuse of these 
privileges, originally granted by the Ottoman sultans in bilateral 
treaties with other governments, was no more strongly attacked 
by the nationalist Turks than the whole system itself. “Capitula- 
tions represent a thousand years of grants by corrupt govern- 
ments in return for cash,” said Celaleddin Arif, Ankara’s diplo- 
matic representative at Rome, cavalierly disregarding some of 
the facts of history but accurately reflecting nationalist opinion.” 
Ismet declared, in an interview published in Vakit ** just before 
the Lausanne conference opened, that any one who thought the 
Turks would accept a continuance of the judicial capitulations 
even in modified form must be utterly ignorant of the discussions 
and decisions of the Grand National Assembly. Ismet made it 
plain at the conference that his instructions were inflexible on 
this point and were determined by strong popular feeling. 

It was also significant that while Ismet was upholding sover- 
eignty in diplomatic discussion, the Ankara government began 
to act in Turkey, as other governments have since acted, to 
abrogate foreign rights by a series of faits accomplis. Ankara 
proceeded as if the capitulations were already non-existent — 
bilateral treaties repudiated by unilateral action. When the 
Allied representatives in Istanbul protested such acts to Hussein 
Rauf [Orbay], President of the Council of Ministers, he replied 
that the protests were invalid because they were based “on the 
abolished regime of the capitulations.” Similar protests to Ismet 
in Lausanne, that Turkey ought not to confront the powers with 
a fait accompli in a matter still under negotiation, brought a 
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reply from Mustafa Kemal, himself, that Turkey had the right 
to apply her own laws in her own territory.” 

Despite Ankara’s unilateral action, and perhaps in some meas- 
ure because of it, the question continued to be discussed at Lau- 
sanne until it was settled to the satisfaction of the Turks. The 
final treaty declared the capitulations abolished, and while the 
Turks agreed to hire foreign legal experts these men were to be 
advisers only, to be Turkish employees, and to be chosen by the 
Turks themselves from among nationals of neutral powers. 
Tevfik Rusti [Aras], rapporteur of the committee considering 
the treaty for the Assembly in Ankara, departed from his usual 
sober analysis to celebrate the abolition of the capitulations, 
“incompatible with our independence and our honor and which, 
for centuries, have profoundly hampered our development.” 
He continued, emotionally, that this “constitutes a written monu- 
ment which will transmit from generation to generation the 
achievements of the Great Victory obtained at the cost of floods 
of blood shed and of suffering endured by the nation, and will 
perpetuate the memory of the sacrifices of our heroes and of our 
brothers fallen on the field of honor. . . .”* 

Economic sovereignty was also at stake. To the Turkish na- 
tionalists, as to other Middle Eastern nationalists, it was every 
bit as important as judicial sovereignty. The Turks demanded 
uninhibited control over their economic life and development, 
and were firm in avoiding any concessions to foreign firms or 
nationals which might turn sections of Turkey into spheres of 
foreign economic influence. For this reason, the Turkish delega- 
tion at Lausanne refused to validate automatically economic 
concessions granted by the preceding government of Turkey. The 
liquidation of such concessions was, as Tevfik Rusti told the 
Assembly, ‘“‘an ineluctable necessity,” one of the burdensome 
heritages of his generation from the old Ottoman empire. 

Both at home and at Lausanne the Turks stated repeatedly 
that foreign capital —if it abided by Turkish law and had no 
political strings attached — would be welcome. Therefore, they 
urged American investment in Turkey, both because they be- 
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lieved that America was politically disinterested and because they 
hoped to use American interests to combat the influence of British 
and French capital. Ismet tried to put it on a purely business basis 
to Ambassador Child, the first American observer at Lausanne: 
contracts for construction work, development of natural re- 
sources and other business undertakings would be awarded to 
the bidder offering the best terms regardless of nationality.’* But 
along with this was a political motive, evident in the granting of 
an extensive concession to the American Chester group while 
the Lausanne conference was suspended in 1923. Simultaneously 
an economic conference held at [Izmir gave vigorous expression 
to Turkish economic nationalism in an “Economic Pact” 
adopted unanimously by the 1135 delegates. Foreign business 
houses would be welcome, it stated, only if they observed Turk- 
ish law and used the Turkish language. 

In all such matters of the concrete application of the principle 
of sovereignty, it was characteristic of Turkish nationalism to 
want a sudden and immediate change. Despite the innumerable 
difficulties involved, there was to be no transition period. Baron 
Hayashi, Japan’s representative at Lausanne, broke his usual 
silence to counsel moderation in abolishing the capitulations. 
He pointed to the recent experience of his own country in emerg- 
ing from an old pattern of civilization to Western ways. Japan, 
he said, took twenty years to develop a new judicial system. Ismet 
would have none of this. He would accept no “substitute” or 
“transitory” regime. When it was pointed out to him that time 
would be needed to establish a juridical regime in which for- 
eigners in Turkey would have confidence, Ismet did not bother 
to refute this argument, but considered that “the advantage of 
absolute independence by abolishing the capitulations, and even 
without any transitory regime to provide for reform and the 
establishment of another regime in place of the capitulations, 
was greater than any other consideration.” ** When the future 
status of minorities in Turkey was argued at Lausanne, Ismet 
admitted that a population exchange would deprive Turkey of 
a group of skilled Greek businessmen. But again he wanted an 
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immediate change. This loss of talented individuals was of no 
great concern to Ismet when measured against the gain of im- 
mediately excising a minority in favor of which various great 
powers had intervened in the past. The National Pact was not 
only a rigid program, but its application was to be sudden and 
complete. 

As a corollary to his arguments for sudden change Ismet was 
led to assert that Turkey was already so far advanced in many 
ways as to need no transition period. With a good deal of pride 
he said on several occasions, sometimes very baldly, that Turk- 
ish law needed no improvement. “The present state of Turkish 
law is such as to meet all the requirements and necessities of 
modern life,” he said in discussing the capitulations."* He would 
not admit that any revision of Turkish law was necessary for the 
protection or benefit of foreigners doing business in Turkey. 
Zekai, one of his delegation, pursued the same line, claiming that 
Turkish law was sufficient to handle the question of validating 
or revising concessions granted to foreign corporations. 

On the same grounds of the sufficiency of Turkish law the 
Ankara delegation refused to allow arbitration of certain issues. 
Ismet was obdurate on such points and, reported Grew, “gave 
every evidence of complete confidence in maintaining his posi- 
tion and willingness, in the face of all the facts, to accept all at- 
tendant consequences.” *’ Ismet never went so far as to argue that 
the Turkish economy could use no foreign capital or expert assist- 
ance. These would be acceptable, if under complete Turkish 
control. But he did maintain successfully that no international 
commission was needed to supervise the sanitary regime of the 
Straits because Turkey had thoroughly competent physicians of 
her own and a good medical school. Throughout his reasoning 
was the implicit assumption not only that Turkey as a nation was 
the equal of other nations, but also that in many phases of her 
development Turkey was already on an intellectual par with 
the West. 


* * * 


The international situation following World War I offered 
many opportunities to the Turkish nationalists. As it has after 
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each great war in modern history, the coalition of victorious 
powers split apart even before the peace treaties were drawn. 
British, French, Italian, and American interests were in conflict 
on many important questions. Russia had dropped out of the 
coalition at the point of Bolshevik revolution and, from 1918 on, 
was as suspect to the other powers as they to her. The Turks 
exploited these divisions to the full. Separate negotiation with 
Italy and France was carried on before the Lausanne conference. 
Separate negotiation with America was attempted, though the 
Americans refused, during the conference itself, to conclude a 
treaty before the Allies and Turkey did so. The war-weariness of 
the Western powers, and their reluctance to extend their mili- 
tary commitments, also helped the Turks in these moves. There 
were precedents a-plenty in Middle Eastern and in Ottoman 
history for the diplomacy of playing one foreign power against 
another, but the Turkish nationalists were more successful by 
reason of their undeviating program and because they were de- 
fending the interests of a country far more compact and homo- 
geneous than the old empire. 

Kemal and his followers made particular use of the antago- 
nism between Russia and the Western powers. Despite real and 
sometimes serious differences over border questions in the Cau- 
casus region, the Turks, in the years from 1919 to 1922, kept in 
close contact with the RSFSR, accepting diplomatic support, 
financial aid and military supplies. In 1921 the Ankara govern- 
ment concluded with Moscow its first major international treaty, 
which amounted at the time to a political alliance with an anti- 
British orientation. 

It was not only the fact of Russo-Turkish cooperation, but the 
threat of further cooperation, that the Turks exploited. They 
kept open as long as they needed it the possibility of even closer 
collaboration with Russia. Zinoviev, head of the Comintern, and 
Chicherin, the Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the RSFSR, 
hoped that Turkey would fall into the Communist orbit. Chi- 
cherin in 1919 appealed directly to the “workers and peasants” 
of Turkey, pointing out that Britain was their great enemy, and 
declaring that “a small group of exploiting pashas” dominated 
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Turkey and had sold out, first to Kaiser Wilhelm, and now to 
British gold.” 

Kemal and his followers were not attracted to Communism. 
They were waging a national war, not a class war. For a short 
time Kemal tolerated a small amount of Communist propaganda, 
while keeping the feeble group of pro-Communists in Turkey 
under strict watch, and under increasingly severe control. From 
the beginning Kemal denied to the world that his movement was 
Bolshevik in any respect, and accused the Sultan’s government 
in Istanbul of spreading such rumors. The rumors cropped up 
repeatedly in various places, and were not altogether a disad- 
vantage to the Turks, since the Western powers were more likely 
to make concessions to Turkey to prevent its falling under Com- 
munist direction. 

This was, of course, the period of a general fear of the spread 
of Communism, a period in which the Red Army was victorious, 
and in which the newly born Comintern embarked on all sorts of 
missionary enterprises in Asia and Europe with boundless en- 
thusiasm and the conviction of inevitable victory. In 1921 it was 
reported to Westerners by “Old Turks” in Istanbul that the 
rejection of a draft treaty with France by the Assembly at Ankara 
proved “conclusively that Bolshevist agents at Ankara com- 
pletely controlled the Grand Parliament.” ** There were reports 
on into 1922 that Russia dominated Ankara financially and 
politically, and that Ankara had already adhered, or was about 
to adhere, to the Russo-German treaty of Rapallo that so alarmed 
the Western powers in that year. Even after the Turks had 
driven the Greeks from Anatolia and were no longer so depend- 
ent on military supplies from Russia many Westerners were still 
convinced of the Russian domination of Turkey. “Mussolini, 
Barrére and von Neurath now clearly assume that Turkish 
policy is directed by Moscow and more specifically by Chi- 
cherin,” wrote the American ambassador to Rome on the eve of 
the Lausanne conference, referring to the new Italian premier 
and to his own French and German diplomatic colleagues.” A 
report from Berlin at the same time said that the action of An- 

18 Jane T. Degras, Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy (Oxford, 1951), I, pp. 164-67. 
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kara in deposing the last Ottoman sultan indicated the adoption 
of “Sovietism” in Turkey. 

Such reports were not true, and Mustafa Kemal’s government 
said so. But while denying any Communist orientation, the 
Turks knew how to make such reports serve their cause in deal- 
ing with the Western powers. During the Lausanne conference 
Ismet remarked pointedly that “Turkey could look to the East 
and North as well as West.” * Rauf, who was Acting Foreign 
Minister as well as President of the Council while Ismet was at 
Lausanne, intimated that “if hostilities were resumed Russia 
would give assistance, possibly by a campaign against India.” ” 
At the same time it was apparent to genuine Communists that 
Kemal was crushing their movement in Turkey. By 1922 various 
international Communist gatherings were protesting the oppres- 
sion of their Turkish fellows, and the Turkish Communist party 
was inveighing against Kemal’s government. By the spring of 
1923, when the Lausanne conference was nearing its conclusion, 
Russian agents in Istanbul complained that Turkey was cold to 
Russia, forgot the previous assistance, and arrested native Com- 
munists and even Russian citizens. 

Not only did Kemal’s government suppress Communism 
within its territories, but it avoided becoming dependent upon 
Russia as its exclusive support in the international sphere. The 
Russians were opposed to any settlement between the Turks and 
the West unless it represented a genuine defeat for the West, 
and unless it continued the Russo-Turkish collaboration. At 
Lausanne Ismet finally settled with the West in such a way as to 
lay the foundation for peaceful and, later, cordial relations, and 
to render Turkey genuinely independent of Russian support. 
Chicherin particularly wanted to secure Russian domination of 
the Black Sea and the Straits, excluding the warships of the 
Western powers from these regions. Ismet concluded a Straits 
Convention which was the antithesis of the Russian desires, al- 
lowing passage of Western warships through the Straits and into 
the Black Sea. This was perhaps the symbol of the most re- 
markable achievement of the Turkish nationalists — that their 
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diplomacy should have used the international chaos of the 
period, and the threat of a Russian orientation, to lay the basis 
for a stable and independent state which, while attempting to 
live on a basis of friendship with all neighbors, was in the camp 
of none, not even of her greatest current benefactor. 

Tactics in international negotiation are as important as basic 
spirit and principles. The Turkish tactics, of which the acts of 
other Middle Eastern governments are sometimes reminiscent, 
were exasperating to the Western powers but, on the whole, 
effective. Patience, obstinacy and reiteration were of most avail. 
Ismet insisted on methodical discussion, on minute examination 
of each point, on time to prepare his replies to the arguments of 
others. Sometimes his deafness helped him not to hear those argu- 
ments. ‘““He knows, I believe,” said Ambassador Child, “that he 
is wearing Curzon down.” The same observer reported that 
Ismet’s repetition of arguments “creates in Curzon a kind of 
tempest of inner rage, and a sense of his total lack of power to 
proceed.” * 

Some of Ismet’s arguments were more tenable than others, 
but he employed all sorts — legal, historical, geographical, ethno- 
graphical, moral, emotional. Sometimes his appeal was to the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica as the fount of all wisdom, when its 
articles enabled him to score a point, sometimes to the Histoire 
Générale of Lavisse and Rambaud. At one point, Dr. Riza Nur, 
the second Turkish plenipotentiary, simply walked out of a sub- 
commission meeting in protest against allowing the Armenian 
case to be presented. He and Ismet proposed that if minorities 
were to be heard, those of Ireland, India, and Egypt should ap- 
pear also! At times Ismet simply refused to recognize unpleasant 
facts. In complete disregard of the history and nature of the 
Kurdish problem, he maintained that “there were no Moslem 
minorities in Turkey, for no distinction was made either in 
theory or in practise between the various elements of the Moslem 
population.” “ An Ottoman sultan could have argued this view 
with more justice than a Turkish nationalist. Ismet, again, would 
not admit the existence of a British mandate for Iraq, nor that 
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any obligations therefrom rested on England. Turkey, he said, 
had no official knowledge of such a mandate; it recognized only 
the right of self-determination of the Arabs in that region. Such 
arguments often failed of their immediate objectives, and were 
often brilliantly answered by Curzon, but in the long run they 
contributed to the wearing-down of the opponents that helped 
produce the Turkish diplomatic success. 

Successful negotiation depends largely on the character of 
the political leadership which undertakes the task. It was the 
good fortune of Turkish nationalism to possess an intelligent 
leadership which, despite its insistence on a rigid program, never 
closed the door to negotiation, formal or informal, with its ad- 
versaries. Among the nationalists in Ankara were those who be- 
lieved that negotiation was in many cases impossible — that even 
to maintain contact with foreign opponents was senseless until 
there was immediate prospect of gaining all the nationalist de- 
mands. Mustafa Kemal never let himself be lured into this cul- 
de-sac. Though he insisted on the National Pact, he seized every 
opportunity to explain the Turkish stand abroad, and to win by 
negotiation what would otherwise have to be won at a tremen- 
dous sacrifice of blood and material resources, if it were to be 
won at all. When Kemal agreed, finally, after three years of war- 
fare, to the Mudanya armistice of 1922 with the British and 
other Allies, he was again criticized by some of his compatriots 
for halting on the verge of complete victory, but he exhibited 
here the ability to select the point of maximum advantage for 
extended negotiation without jeopardizing nationalist gains 
already made. At Lausanne Ismet did not hesitate to take a firm 
stand, and to cause a suspension of the conference. But he was 
careful never to suggest that negotiations were broken off. The 
nationalist leadership always kept the door open for further 
conversations. 

Another characteristic of Turkish nationalist diplomacy is 
suggested by the foregoing observations: that Kemal, Ismet and 
others were able at all times, though occasionally with difficulty, 
to assert and maintain their leadership over the nationalist move- 
ment at home. The extremists were never able to dominate, 
despite the fact that they sometimes were very vocal. Some mem- 
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bers of the Grand National Assembly were inordinately sus- 
picious of Ismet’s moves at Lausanne, fearful lest he should sac- 
rifice too much to secure peace by compromise. Ismet went to 
Lausanne with rigid instructions written on a single sheet of 
paper, and from time to time he was reminded by the Assembly 
that he had to secure the Pact, the whole Pact, and nothing but 
the Pact. Ismet did essentially this, but with Kemal’s backing he 
was able to make compromises on matters of fact while main- 
taining unchallenged the principles laid down in the Pact — 
thus obtaining peace, and at the same time satisfying most of the 
nationalists at home. 

His position, like that of any negotiator trying to steer a course 
between practicable compromise and aroused domestic opinion, 
was difficult in the extreme. It was the leadership of Kemal, and 
his control over the nationalists, that saved the situation.” The 
problem became most acute when the first session of the Lau- 
sanne conference ended in failure. Many deputies in the As- 
sembly wanted to break off negotiations at that point. Only after 
a personal appeal by Kemal did the nationalist deputies vote, 
by a sizable majority but with many abstentions, to resume the 
conference. Sikri, one of the Turkish delegation at Lausanne, 
said baldly that the whole peace treaty had almost been discarded 
at Ankara and “it was only the personalities of Ismet Pasha and 
Mustapha Kemal that had saved the situation.” * 

When the conference resumed, Ismet made a minimum of 
necessary compromises, always with due regard for nationalist 
opinion. Arguments directed at Ismet by other diplomats to the 
effect that world opinion would be outraged by the Turkish 
stand were met with the point-blank assertion that “Turkish 
public opinion must equally be considered.” Ismet needed the 
fullest support from Kemal to maintain his stand and make the 
compromises. Kemal was able not only to dominate the Assem- 
bly and the ministers, but he was also astute enough to recognize 
the undesirability of weakening Turkey by holding up indefi- 
nitely the conclusion of a peace settlement. When the treaty was 
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finally signed at Lausanne, the process of ratification by the 
Assembly offered a new obstacle. Kemal had had the foresight 
to consolidate his domestic position by new elections in which 
his own party gained four-fifths of the seats in the Assembly. 
Despite some bitter criticism of Ismet’s handiwork, ratification 
by a tremendous majority ensued. The whole process of negotia- 
tion and ratification had been successfully concluded because the 
moderates among the nationalists, led by Kemal and Ismet, had 
kept control over the extremists. 

Religious fanatics were also a possible menace to successful 
negotiation. In all its diplomatic dealings the nationalist govern- 
ment at Ankara never fell under the domination of this element. 
Despite the debates that took place in Ankara and in the Turkish 
press on the question of Eastern against Western orientation, the 
nationalist leadership was essentially Western-minded. Though 
it was easier for Turkish nationalists to escape the domination of 
Islamic fanaticism than it has been for Arab peoples, probably 
because of Turkish historical development and social organiza- 
tion, the danger was always present. Muslims from countries as 
scattered as India, Afghanistan, Syria, Palestine and Tripoli 
sought to represent Turkish nationalism as the spearhead of a 
revival of Muslim peoples in revolt against Western control. 

Kemal accepted for a time the moral and diplomatic support 
resulting from this view. His government and press even praised 
in 1921 the concept of a pan-Islamic congress to be held in Tur- 
key. He was careful in the beginning not to offend too much the 
opinions of the u/ema, a number of whom were deputies in the 
Assembly, or the numerous supporters of the Califate. This 
Kemal did in order to preserve national unity. Some of Kemal’s 
closest collaborators thought he went too far in this regard. “The 
liberation movement at times took a soft, even tolerant attitude 
toward the insolent and dangerous clergy in order to get their 
help,” said Dr. Adnan [ Adivar], who in the early days held 
various important posts, among them the vice-presidency of the 
Assembly.” But the nationalist leadership never succumbed to 
either of the two obvious religious dangers — becoming en- 
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tangled in the web of a futile pan-Islamic crusade, or submitting 
to the domination of Muslim fanatics at home. 

The real Turkish prestige among other Muslims came not 
from any leadership of a pan-Islamic crusade, which would 
have been the direct antithesis of Turkish nationalism, but from 
the successful stand against Western partition and exploitation. 
Whether or not other Muslims understood Turkish nationalism 
(and most undoubtedly did not), it was that force which gained 
the victories they celebrated. “All of us Muslims consider the 
Turkish cause our own,” said the Afghan ambassador to An- 
kara in 1922, and added realistically, “That does not mean we 
are pan-Islamists; there is not in reality any pan-Islamism.” * 

Hikmet, of the foreign ministry at Ankara, was careful to 
assert that Turkish nationalists did not want to interfere in the 
development of Eastern nationalisms, just as they demanded com- 
plete non-interference in their own affairs. “Our leadership in 
other nationalist movements is only a moral leadership,” he said.” 
Kemal did as a matter of fact maintain close contact with na- 
tionalists as far off as Bokhara and Afghanistan, and encouraged 
them by sending envoys and military advisers. This would help 
to strengthen a bloc of Muslim states independent of both Russia 
and Britain. The threat of future close collaboration with other 
Muslim states was held open only as an avenue of last resort. 
Hikmet warned that “should western European governments 
refuse to abandon their imperialistic ambitions in our country, 
we should be obliged to fight imperialism with its own weapons. 
We would join hands with all the oppressed nationalities of 
Asia. At the head of millions of Asiatic warriors trained by us, 
we would lead the fight for the emancipation of all colonies.” * 
In the event, the Turks did not have to try to use this hypotheti- 
cal (and unlikely) weapon, and kept clear of such Muslim en- 
tanglements. The moderation and wisdom of the nationalist 
leadership, together with its effective control over nationalist 
and Muslim extremism, resulted in a diplomatic settlement with 
the West uncomplicated by religious questions. 
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* * * 


When the Turks finally agreed to the terms of the Treaty of 
Lausanne there was no doubt that Turkish nationalism had 
emerged victorious in its relations with the outside world. Kemal 
proudly compared the provisions of the treaty to those of Sévres 
and of various peace proposals made in 1921 and 1922 by the 
Allied powers. Mr. Grew went even farther in his judgment: 
“Ismet Pasha won a great diplomatic victory at Lausanne and 
stood all the Allied diplomats on their heads. . . . There is no 
good in denying the fact. . . . It was probably the greatest 
diplomatic victory in history.” * Conversely, to many Western- 
ers the solution at Lausanne was a disastrous defeat. French 
voices were raised in protest against a treaty which marked the 
end of many French privileges and a good deal of prestige in 
the territories of the former Ottoman empire. Lloyd George, 
the fallen British prime minister who had backed the Greek in- 
vasion of Anatolia, wrote bitterly, “From Sévres to Mudania was 
a retreat. From Mudania to Lausanne was a rout.” ” 

Yet paradoxically, from this victory of Turkish nationalism 
came a more stable Turkey than the Middle East had known for 
centuries. With the recognition accorded Turkish nationalism 
and the satisfaction of its major demands there came into the 
family of nations a Turkey still nationalist, but not irredentist 
(except for the Sanjak of Alexandretta) and intent upon do- 
mestic building and reform rather than upsetting the peace of 
the area. A negotiated treaty with an independent and sovereign 
Turkey, an equal among equals, was the necessary prerequisite 
for international stability. Much bitterness remained between 
Turkey and various Western powers, new problems arose, and 
Turkey, herself, faced a most difficult period of internal consoli- 
dation and progress with limited human and economic resources 
— “Operation Bootstraps,” as it has been called.** But the ten- 
sions and problems did not upset the new equilibrium. 

It is sometimes tempting to argue on the basis of Turkey’s 
nationalist victory and subsequent development and Western 
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orientation that a similar victory would produce similar results 
in the case of other Muslim nationalisms of the Middle East. 
The temptation to take this view is strongest among those who 
realize that while nationalist forces may fight against immediate 
Western interests, they are also necessary allies against the 
spread of Russian imperialism. One sees now in various areas of 
the Middle East, just as earlier in Turkey, these elements: a 
great intensity of nationalist conviction, a rigid program laid 
down, an insistence on being treated as an absolute equal among 
nations, a demand for recognition of complete independence and 
of sovereignty in all spheres including the economic, unilateral 
action to achieve this sovereignty, a proclamation of intellectual 
advance, a demand for the sudden transition, play upon the dif- 
ferences among the Western powers, a threat to unify Muslim 
peoples against the West, and the threat of a Russian orienta- 
tion to gain nationalist objectives. In desires, and in tactics, there 
seem to be significant parallels. 

One could multiply illustrations from various Muslim lands 
to prove the point. “We will obtain our rights, or perish in the 
struggle,” said Mustafa Nahhas Pasha, then Egyptian premier, 
at the end of 1951, with the usual intensity of nationalist convic- 
tion.** His successor, Ahmad al-Hilali, proclaimed the next year 
that the Nile Valley was a God-made indivisible whole, just as 
the Turks had proclaimed the unity of their land within the 
frontiers laid down in the National Pact.* “For nearly fifty 
years the British sucked the blood of the Iranian people,” said 
the Mullah Ayatolah Kashani of the same opponent the Turks 
had faced thirty years before.* An Iranian note to the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company placed the usual emphasis on sovereignty : 
“The enforcement of the right to sovereignty of the Iranian 
people is not subject to arbitration and no international authority 
is qualified to investigate this matter.” ** The demand for equal- 
ity of treatment was succinctly put by Imanullah Khan, secretary 
of the World Muslim Conference held at Karachi in 1951: 
“The relations of Moslem nations with foreign powers must be 
through mutual arrangement and agreement and not by threat, 


84 New York Times, 14 November 1951. 

85 New York Times, 7 May 1952. 

36 New York Times, 23 May 1951. 

87 New York Herald-Tribune, 21 May 1951. 
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intimidation and force —not by dictation, but as friends and 
brothers.” “ The Foreign Affairs Committee of the Lebanese 
Parliament told Secretary of State Dulles on his recent trip to 
the Middle East that “the Arab East welcomes American tech- 
nical and economic assistance so long as this does not jeopardize 
its national sovereignty.” * Thirty years ago the Turks used 
almost identical language. On Western observers Dr. Mossad- 
deq, Iranian premier, has made much the same impression as 
Ismet’s “‘music-box” reiteration did on Curzon — “like a stuck 
phonograph record he repeats all the old accusations against the 
company,” says one reporter.** The threat of a Russian orienta- 
tion, if satisfaction is not obtained from the West, is not uncom- 
mon. Husayn Maki, secretary general of Mossaddeq’s National 
Front, warned in 1951 that “by opposing nationalization Britain 
and the United States are pushing us toward communism and 
revolution.” “’ Kashani declared that Iran would welcome aid 
from the USSR if Britain used force, provided such aid did not 
endanger Iranian sovereignty. Wafdist deputies in the Egyptian 
parliament, and the influential journal 4/-Misri, have also pro- 
posed a Russian orientation, or a non-aggression pact with the 
USSR to counteract British moves. Nagib has even dropped a 
similar hint, on sources for military supplies. The possibilities 
of comparison to the Turkish nationalist movement need not be 
labored. 

It is also possible to draw broader parallels between the situa- 
tion now and that of the early twenties. Each was an unsettled 
period following a long and exhausting world war. In each 
period the Western powers, recently victorious over a common 
enemy, fell out among themselves. In each period Muslim na- 
tionalisms received a new impetus. In each period economic and 
financial problems, as well as war-weariness, prevented the 
Western powers from taking decisive action at once. In each 
period Russian Communism increased in strength, and Com- 
munist activity outside Russia was intensified. In each period 
Russian Communism tried to capture Eastern nationalisms for 


88 New York Herald-Tribune, 29 May 1951. 
89 New York Times, 18 May 1953. 

#0 New York Times, 8 July 1951. 

*1 New York Times, 21 May 1951. 
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its own imperialist purposes. In each period Western powers 
were suspicious of the benefits of rapid change in the Middle 
East, wary of the instability of new nationalist movements or 
regimes, and reluctant to abandon traditional legal and strategic 
rights. 

A superficial view of the two situations, then and now, might 
therefore lead to the conclusion that if the Western powers 
agreed to the essential demands of Eastern nationalisms they 
would in fact be creating the basis for eventual cordial coopera- 
tion with nationalist states as stable as Turkey after 1923. This 
might conceivably happen, given more willingness and more 
wisdom on each side. But such a conclusion is not a logical 
necessity. Nor would it be historically accurate to draw such a 
lesson. As observed at the start, historical parallels are never 
exact. The examination of early Turkish nationalism in its rela- 
tions with other powers has revealed additional elements which 
may not now be present in Middle Eastern areas: the Turkish 
leadership could control the extremists among its nationalist 
followers; it could keep the influence of religious fanaticism to a 
minimum; it could control the Communist propaganda and 
movement in its territories; it knew when to negotiate in order 
not to jeopardize gains already made; it could compromise on 
matters of fact while holding fast to basic principles; it could 
maintain a genuine independence that avoided domination by 
either Russia or the West. These elements were also essential 
to the Turkish success in dealing with foreign powers. Were 
they all present today in Middle Eastern areas, they would in- 
crease the chances of sound and lasting settlements with the 
West, though even so no man could safely predict such a result. 

This is not the place to begin an analysis of Turkish history, 
or of Turkish social and political organization. But it should 
also be noted that Turkish nationalism was by 1923 more mature 
than many of its counterparts today seem to be, especially in the 
vital elite of officer corps, professional classes and bureaucracy. 
The reforms attempted and partly carried out in Turkey since 
the end of the eighteenth century laid the basis for a sounder 
nationalist government when that was finally created. Turkey 
was not bothered by the tribal element as much as many Muslim 
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areas today. Turks were on the whole less likely to allow Muslim 
fanaticism to dominate their nationalist sentiment than some 
other Muslim peoples. Turkey did not have the same problems 
of large landowners and a mass of impoverished tenants, though 
it had a class structure. Turks had had more experience of 
Russian imperialism than most Muslims, and faced a Russia 
weaker than the giant of today. These elements considered, the 
exact historical analogies have less allure. 

It must be said finally that we judge the Turkish experiment 
not only in the light of its success of 1923, but with the knowl- 
edge of three decades of development beyond that. Historical 
hindsight can easily point to the fact that the Turkish national 
state maintained its independence and sovereignty, achieved a 
greater stability in the political and economic fields, and turned 
finally to friendly cooperation with the West. In 1923 there was 
a possibility, but no guarantee, that this would happen. Many 
outside observers believed, with Kemal, that it would. Others 
did not. Signor Montagna, one of the Italian plenipotentiaries 
at the Lausanne conference and an able diplomat, delivered 
himself of a prediction, not uncommon in 1923, that the new 
Turkey would collapse. “In his own mind,” said Grew of a 
conversation with Montagna, “he compares Turkey to a mummy 
which so long as it remains sealed in its tomb retains its normal 
state but as soon as the tomb is opened and it comes into contact 
with the outside air it immediately begins to decompose and to 
crumble away. Turkey’s contact with the outside nations would 
make her crumble away because she was not content to make the 
transition gradually as Japan had done, but must bring it about 
all at once. This very policy of immediate and complete inde- 
pendence would bring about Turkey’s collapse in the end.” * 

Montagna was wrong. One cannot yet be certain how accurate 
or how wide of the mark similar predictions on current Middle 
Eastern nationalist movements will prove to be. The various 
elements inherent in the Turkish situation of 1920 to 1923 may, 
however, serve as guides for those who seek whatever tentative 
forecasts are possible. A review of these same elements may also 
be instructive for those leaders who now ride on the flood tide 
of nationalist movements in the Middle East. 


42 Grew, Turbulent Era, I, p. 568. 














DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER: 
COMMENT AND CHRONOLOGY 


N THE PAST QUARTEP (March, 

April and May), the Middic East has 
been the scene of many events of world-wide 
concern and has witnessed a number of devel- 
opments significant for the days and years 
ahead. For most Americans, the Middle East- 
ern trip of the Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, loomed large in their vision; for most 
Middle Easterners and their governments, it 
was, without doubt, important, yet certainly 
not the most important. His visits in Egypt 
(May 11-13), Israel (May 13-14), Jordan 
(May 14-15), Syria (May 15-16), Lebanon 
(May 16-17), Iraq (May 17-18), Saudi 
Arabia (May 18-19), India (May 20-22), 
Pakistan (May 22-24), Turkey (May 25- 
27), Greece (May 27-28) and Libya (May 
28-29) were events everywhere of ceremony, 
earnest discussion and an exchange of national 
and governmental views that should aid the 
leaders of Middle Eastern states and of the 
United States in assessing the problems and 
programs of common concern. Almost invari- 
ably, Mr. Dulles was presented with a state- 
ment of that particular government’s hopes 
and expectations. He may have been surprised 
to find how similar in content each note turned 
out to be — complete independence and full 
sovereignty for each state of the area, Egyptian 
control over the Suez Canal, the Palestine 
question and the Arab refugees, and technical 
assistance with no strings attached. 

Aside from the continuing Palestine prob- 
lem and all of its ramifications, other events of 
apparent importance were the Anglo-Egyptian 
Suez Canal dispute, the Anglo-Saudi Arabian 
dispute over the Buraimi Oasis, sales of oil by 
the Iranian government, and diplomatic moves 
of the U.S.S.R. toward Turkey. Though these 
are important, and are doubly so to the states 
and peoples involved, they will be solved, un- 
questionably, in time to the satisfaction of the 
sovereign states of the Middle East. 


Less publicized and lacking the dramatic 
touch, but perhaps more meaningful for the 
development of the Middle East were the 
many conferences of Arab leaders in various 
walks of life that were held in the area. With 
delegates from the countries of the Middle 
East and from Britain attending, a conference 
of the Middle East Medical Association was 
held in Baghdad, March 6-15, and the many 
aspects of active cooperation among the coun- 
tries as well as the progress of medicine were 
discussed. Later, in Beirut, April 17-19, the 
twenty-third conference of the Middle East 
Medical Association was attended by physi- 
cians from many countries and some forty 
papers were read by doctors from England, 
Egypt, France, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, the 
United States, etc. 

Another conference of import was that of 
Arab journalists, held in Cairo, April 11-15. 
The conference agreed to support the Code of 
Ethics which originated in the United Nations 
with the Egyptian delegate, Dr. Mahmud 
Azmy. Also a permanent Arab Press Union 
with an executive committee was agreed upon 
and a pan-Arab official news agency was sug- 
gested. Other topics discussed were: the re- 
moval of all restrictions on travel visas for 
journalists among the Arab states; the fight 
against imperialism; relaxation of press cen- 
sorship and press laws; and the need for co- 
operation in order that each may attain full 
independence and sovereignty, that each may 
realize its national aspirations and that Pales- 
tine may be saved. 

In Damascus, May 9-11, there was a con- 
ference of the Arab Chambers of Commerce 
with 250 delegates from the Arab states, Tu- 
nisia, Morocco, and the Persian Gulf Shaykh- 
doms, and in Beirut, May 25-31, there was an 
Arab economic conference, attended by the 
various Arab Ministers of Finance and Econ- 
omy. The first conference approved resolutions 
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with regard to further economic boycott of 
Israel; restrictions on the right of Jews to 
dispose of properties in the Arab countries or 
their outright confiscation if Israel seizes prop- 
erty of Arab refugees; removal of barriers 
impeding investment of capital in any Arab 
state, establishment of a bank to finance de- 
velopment projects in Arab lands; full eco- 
nomic unity among Arab states, with an appeal 
to Syria and Lebanon to reach economic unity 
as the first step toward this goal ; and the urg- 
ing of Arab governments to invest Arab capital 
in oil refineries. 

The Beirut conference of the Ministers of 
Finance and Economy had a detailed agenda 
that had been circulated among the ministers 
well in advance of the meeting. Perhaps be- 
cause of this preparation, the conference ex- 
perienced many considered discussions and, in 
the end, resolved: 


1. To facilitate trade, payments and the move- 
ment of capital among Arab countries, to prevent 
Arab capital from leaving the Arab world, and 
to permit the repatriation of Arab capital; 

2. To facilitate the exchange of agricultural, 
industrial and animal products among the Arab 
countries ; 

3. To facilitate transit trade; 

4. To urge the discussion of the question of 
transit trade among Syria, Lebanon, Jordan and 
Iraq; 

5s. To request the Secretariat-General of the 
Arab League to prepare a program for the 
establishment of a joint Arab financial organiza- 
tion to finance Arab projects; 

6. To request the Secretariat-General of the 
Arab League to appoint a committee to draft 
the basis for the establishment of an Arab ship- 
ping company; 

7. To request the Secretariat-General of the 
Arab League to draft a program for the estab- 
lishment of an Arab joint company for the ex- 
ploitation of the waters of the Dead Sea and 
especially for the production of potash; 

8. To recommend that the Arab countries 
should facilitate the movement of persons among 
them; 

9. To establish a Middle East Regional Eco- 
nomic Study Center for the exchange of eco- 
nomic information; 

10. To ask the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency to buy its requirements from the 
country in which the refugees reside; 

11. To take adequate measures to prevent the 
sale in Arab markets of goods supplied to Israel 
under her Indemnity Agreement with Western 
Germany. 


In Cairo, the Arab Foreign Ministers met 
on May 7 and the Arab League Council was 
in session from March 28 to April 9 and, 
again, on May 10. Throughout the Arab 
world, discussion ranges far and wide, in coffee 
shops, in the press, in parliaments, in govern- 
ment offices, and wherever two people are to- 
gether, when a meeting of the Arab League 
Council is in the offing. The meeting in March 
was no exception and a list of topics and items 
suggested as appropriate for the agenda is 
almost endless. The listing of a few gives an 
indication of the present political atmosphere 
circulating in the Arab world. The following 
have been gleaned from statements in the press, 
from resolutions presented by parliaments and 
cabinets and from recommendations from sun- 
dry associations and bodies: 


a) Education of Arab refugee children; 

b) Establishment of a Higher Institute for 
Arab Studies; 

c) Establishment of an Arab Court of Justice; 

d) Diplomatic immunity for officials of the 
Arab League; 

e) Abolition of visas among the Arab states; 

f) Unification of the status of Arab diplomats 
in the Arab world; 

g) Consideration of nominations for United 
Nations posts; 

h) A regional defense pact with non-Arab 
allies; 

i) Status of the Sudan; 

j) Preparation for the visit of Mr. Dulles and 
presenting him with a united front; 

k) Preparation for the visit of Turkish Prime 
Minister Menderes and Foreign Minister Fuat 
K6prili; 

1) Problems of North Africa; 

m) The Suez Canal; 

n) Consideration of the world shortage of com- 
modities ; 

©) Boycott of the Federal Republic of West 
Germany in view of the ratification of the Ger- 
mano-Israeli reparations agreement; 

p) Strengthen the campaign against smuggling 
into Israel; 

q) Construction of a new building of Arab 
League headquarters; 

r) Meetings of the League Council to be open 
to the public; 

s) Arab League annual budget; 

t) Libya’s application for membership in the 
Arab League. 


It is not surprising that all of these topics 
were not settled or discussed, but all of these 
were touched upon in one way or another, 
either by actual discussion by the Council or 
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by reference to some committee of the League. 
Since few of the Arab Foreign Ministers were 
able to attend the meeting, no formal state- 
ment of the meeting was forthcoming and the 
Council adjourned until May. 

The Arab Foreign Ministers met in Cairo 
on May 7, first as a conference of Foreign 
Ministers, then as the Political Committee of 
the Arab League, and finally on May 10 as 
the eighteenth session of the Arab League 
Council. On that day the Council issued the 
following nine point declaration: 


I. The Arab League countries are willing to do 
their full share in building security and peace on 
a sound foundation of justice, liberty and sov- 
ereignty in accordance with the Arab League and 
the United Nations Charters, and they consider 
that any difficulties they now face are caused by 
the suspension of a number of Arab cases with- 
out a solution based on justice and right, fore- 
most among which are the cases of Egypt and 
Palestine. 

II. The Arab League countries are unanimous 
in their support for Egypt’s national claims and 
appeal to the West to settle these claims in a 
just manner. 

III. The Arab League countries agree that 
their Joint Defense and Economic Cooperation 
Pact provides the means for the defense of the 
Arab countries and guarantees military and eco- 
nomic cooperation among them; since the Pact 
has been ratified, it is recommended that the 
organizations provided for under the Pact should 
begin carrying out the duties entrusted to them. 

IV. The United Nations should secure the im- 


plementation of the Resolutions passed on Pales- 
tine, and, until it is possible for the Arab refugees 
to return to their country, every means should be 
sought to improve their condition and provide 
work for them; the Arab League countries should 
double their efforts for the relief of refugees and 
for the managing of their affairs. 

V. The Arab League countries should continue 
to support the cases of Tunisia, Algeria and 
Morocco. 

VI. The Arab League countries should hasten 
to carry out the agreement with respect to privi- 
leges and immunities for Arab League officials. 

VII. The Arab League countries should send 
a request to the Security-General of the United 
Nations to include, in the agenda of the next 
session of the General Assembly, the question of 
Arab properties in Palestine and the procedure 
adopted by Israel in this connection in contraven- 
tion of the Human Rights Declaration and Inter- 
national Law and the United Nations Charter; 
furthermore, the Secretariat-General of the Arab 
League is directed to forward suggestions to alle- 
viate the sufferings of the Palestine Arabs in the 
Jewish-occupied areas of Palestine. 

VIII. An allocation for publicity within the 
limits of £Eg0,000 is approved. 

IX. An allocation of £E20,000 for the ex- 
tension of the boycott of Israel is approved. 


One can easily remark and prophesy that 
some, perhaps many, of the agreements and 
resolutions put forth by these several confer- 
ences will not materialize into actions of any 
kind. Yet, it would be unwise to assume that 
no fruit will come from any of these blossoms! 





Chronology’ 
MARCH 1— MAY 31, 1953 


General 


1953 

Mar. 2: Following a visit from the Amir Faysal, 
Foreign Minister of Saudi Arabia, President 
Eisenhower of the U.S. expressed his concern 
“over some evidence that there has lately oc- 
curred a deterioration in the relations between 
the Arab nations and the United States.” He de- 
clared that it would be his “firm purpose to seek 


1 The Middle East Journal assumes no respon- 
sibility for the accuracy of the following items 
which are for the most part drawn from The New 
York Times, Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, 
and the Mideast Mirror. 


to restore the spirit of confidence and trust which 
had previously characterized those relations.” 

Mar. 6: The third conference of the Middle East 
Medical Association was opened in Baghdad. 

Apr. 11: A conference of Arab journalists was 
convened in Cairo. A permanent Arab Press 
Union was agreed upon whose Executive Com- 
mittee would meet within 6 months. 

Apr. 17: The American University of Beirut spon- 
sored a medical conference which opened in 
Beirut. 

May 7: A 3-day conference of Arab Foreign Min- 
isters was opened in Cairo, at the end of which 
it was announced that the Foreign Ministers 
agreed to support the Egyptian Government in 
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its controversy with Great Britain; recommended 
the immediate implementation of the Arab League 
Collective Security Pact; appealed to the West, 
particularly the United Nations to effect a just 
settlement of the Palestine problem; reiterated its 
support of the nationalist aspirations of Tunisia, 
Algeria, and Morocco; recommended that the 
Arab governments request the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations to include the question of 
Israeli action taken in the matter of Arab prop- 
erty in Palestine on the agenda of the next session 
of the General Assembly; expressed its approval 
of the allocation of a maximum sum of £Eg90,000 
by the Arab League for publicity purposes 
abroad; and agreed to the allocation of £E20,000 
by the Arab League for the extension of the 
boycott of Israel. 

May 9: A 3-day conference of Arab Chambers of 
Commerce opened in Damascus. 

May 25: A 6-day conference of Arab Ministers of 
Finance and Economy opened in Beirut. The 
Trade Exchange Committee agreed to exempt 
agricultural produce from inter-Arab customs 
dues, and the Administrative Organization Com- 
mittee agreed on a Lebanese proposal to establish 
a “regional training center for financial and eco- 
nomic studies.” 


Afghanistan 
1953 
Mar. 18: Sultan Muhammad Khan was appointed 
Foreign Minister. He would succeed Ali Mu- 
hammad Khan who would remain Deputy Prime 
Minister. 


Arab League 


(See also General.) 

1053 

Mar. 28: The Council opened a 13-day session in 
Cairo. It approved Libya’s application for mem- 
bership. 

A pr. 8: The Political Committee of the Council an- 
nounced that it had made the following recom- 
mendations on the Arab refugee question and 
relations with Israel: (1) the Arab governments 
should spare no effort to defend the rights of the 
refugees and to secure the implementation of the 
U.N. resolutions on the subject; (2) they should 
undertake constructive projects (to be financed 
by the U.N. Relief and Works Agency) intended 
to provide work for the refugees resident in their 
territories and to raise their living standards; 
(3) they should oppose the admission of Israel 
to the Eastern Mediterranean regional organiza- 
tion of the World Health Organization. 


Egypt 
1053 


Mar. 8: It was announced that the Council of 
Ministers had approved a $60 million program of 


the Permanent National Resources Development 
Board which would bring 37,000 acres of land 
under irrigation and cultivation, improve the Nile 
delta road network, and distribute improved 
wheat and hybrid corn seed. 

It was also announced that the Council of Min- 
isters had approved a mining law which does 
away with a previous stipulation that oi! and 
mineral leases could only be granted to Egyptian 
companies. 

Mar. 19: The government signed an agreement 
with the U.S. government whereby the latter 
would aid in the reclamation of 20,000 feddans 
of marshland in the Nile delta province of 
Buheira and 60,000 feddans of desert wasteland 
in Fayum province. The cost of the project is 
estimated at $25 million; the U.S. would con- 
tribute $10 million. 

Mar. 24: It was announced that the subcommittee 
of the Constitution Committee had decided to 
recommend to the latter that Egypt should have 
a republican form of government. 

Mar. 370: Colonel Rashad Mehanna was sentenced 
to 25 years’ imprisonment with hard labor for 
instigating a plot to overthrow the government. 
Sentences ranging from 12 months to 15 years’ 
imprisonment were imposed upon 14 other mili- 
tary and civilian defendents who, it was alleged, 
had participated in the conspiracy. 

Apr. 1: The Cabinet approved a law aimed at 
encouraging the investment of foreign capital in 
Egypt. It would allow for the transfer of foreign 
funds through any approved bank. Both funds 
and agricultural, mining, and industrial ma- 
chinery and equipment needed, would be consid- 
ered as foreign capital. Under the law profits 
might be transferred out of Egypt provided they 
did not in one year exceed 10% of the registered 
value of the capital. Capital itself might be re- 
patriated over a period of 5 years provided not 
more than 1/5 would be transferred in any year. 

A pr. 7: A meeting of the Social Reform Union, held 
in Cairo, urged that the new Constitution stipu- 
late social security as first among human rights. 
It also urged the government to secure the neces- 
sary funds in order to implement the Social In- 
surance Law fully, and to prepare a comprehen- 
sive health insurance plan. 

Apr. 8: It was reported that the Soviet Union had 
informed the government that the latter’s par- 
ticipation in a Western-organized Middle Eastern 
defense pact would be viewed unfavorably by 
the Soviet government. 

Apr. 9: A revised Graft Law was issued; new 
offenses included were acting against the interests 
of the nation by neglect or by infringement of 
law, and improper exploitation of influence to 
obtain or to allocate government, institutional or 
commercial positions. New penalties included 
deprivation of nationality or of the right to hold 
a directorship, public office, or to exercise a pro- 
fession forming public opinion or education. 
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Apr. 21: President Camille Shamun of Lebanon 
arrived in Cairo on an official visit. 

Apr. 27: The government began negotiations with 
the British government regarding withdrawal of 
British troops from the Suez Canal zone. 

May 3: Karim Thabet and Dr. Ahmad Muhammad 
al-Nakib, accused of embezzling $14,000 of public 
funds, were ordered to stand trial, under the 
Graft Law, before the Graft Court. 

May 11: U.S. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
arrived in Cairo for consultations with the 
government. 

May 14: The Cabinet issued an order which would 
require special permission from the Supply Min- 
istry to sell British military forces in the Suez 
Canal zone food, alcoholic beverages, building 
materials, and other materials. 

May 18: Lieut. Col. Gamal Abdel Nasser was ap- 


pointed Vice-President of the Revolutionary 
Council. 

Ethiopia 
1953 


May 22: The government signed an agreement with 
the U.S. government whereby the latter would 
provide military equipment and training to 
Ethiopia’s armed forces. 


India 


(See also Kashmir Problem.) 

1053 

Mar. 5: The government dissolved the state gov- 
ernment of the Patiala and East Punjab States 
Union (Pepsu) because “in many areas parallel 
administrative authority has been established [by 
the Communists] and is said to override the state 
itself.” Henceforth the province would be gov- 
erned directly by the central government. 

Mar. 16: A trade conference between the govern- 
ment and the government of Pakistan was con- 
vened at New Delhi. A trade pact was concluded 
by the two governments by which Pakistan would 
abolish a special license fee on raw jute shipped 
to India, while the Indian government would 
drop an export duty of $2.50 on each ton of coal 
going to Pakistan. The latter government would 
also admit Indian motion pictures at the same 
rate of import duty assessed on films from other 
countries. 

Mar. 17: It was announced that the government 
would nationalize the air transport industry. 
May 20: U.S. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 

arrived in India on an official visit. 


Iran 
1953 
Mar. 1-3: Rioting took place in Tehran. 
Mar. 4: The police raided the headquarters of the 
Sumka party and arrested 6 members on a charge 
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of having led the mob attack on Prime Minister 
Mosaddeq’s home. 

Mar. 11: The Venice Tribunal of Italy rejected the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company’s application for 
“judicial sequestration” of the 4,600 tons of Iran- 
ian oil landed in the free zone of Marghere by 
the Italian tanker Miriella on Feb. 14. 

Mar. 20: The government of Prime Minister Mos- 
addeq rejected an Anglo-American proposal for 
settlement of the oil dispute. 

Mar. 30: Martial law was proclaimed in the Bakh- 
tiari tribal areas. 

Apr. 7: Demonstrations in Tehran took place by 
both pro-Mosaddeq and pro-Shah groups, but 
were dispersed by the police. 

Apr. 9: About 100 supporters of Shah Muhammad 
Reza Pahlevi clashed with an equal number of 
supporters of Prime Minister Mosaddeq. 

Apr. 14: The Tudeh (Communist) party was pre- 
vented from staging a mass demonstration in 
Parliament Square by the police and military 
forces. 

Members of the Tudeh Party and nationalists 
sacked the U.S. Point Four headquarters in 
Shiraz. 

Apr. 21: Brig. Gen. Mahmud Afshartous, Chief of 
Police, disappeared under mysterious circum- 
stances. 

A pr. 23: Court Minister Hossein Ala resigned. 

A pr. 26: Brig. Gen. Mahmud Afshartous was found 
strangled to death. 

May 11: A royal decree transferred Shah Muham- 
mad Reza Pahlevi’s private estates to the gov- 
ernment. 


Iraq 

1953 

Apr. 5: The Senate approved the establishment of 
a Higher Court comprised of 8 members which 
would interpret the Constitution. 

Apr. 10: It was announced that a special minis- 
terial committee would investigate the large-scale 
migration of Iraqi peasants to Kuweit. 

May 2: King Faysal II began his official reign on 
his eighteenth birthday. 

May 5: In accordance with constitutional procedure 
Prime Minister Gamil al-Madfai tendered the 
resignation of his government. 

May 7: Asked to form a Cabinet, Prime Minister 
Gamil al-Madfai announced the following re- 
constituted Cabinet: 

Gamil al-Madfai — Prime Minister 

Ali Jawdat al-Ayubi— Deputy Prime Min- 
ister 

Tawfiq al-Suwaydi — Foreign Affairs 

Nuri al-Sa‘id — Defense 

Hussam al-Din Juma‘a — Interior 

Dia Jaafar — Economy 

Khalil Kanna — Education 

Ali Mumtaz — Finance 

Majid Mustafa — Social Affairs 

‘Abd al-Wahab Murjan— Public Works, 
Communications 
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Muhammad Hassan Salman — Health 
‘Abd al-Rahman Jawdat — Agriculture 
Ali Mahmud al-Shaykh Ali — Justice 
Nadim al-Pachachi — State 
Al-Shaykh Ali al-Sharki — State 
May 17: U.S. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
arrived in Baghdad on an official visit. 


Israel 


(See also Palestine Problem.) 

1953 

Mar. 24: The Knesset passed legislation providing 
for a compulsory property loan designed to raise 
I£45 million for development purposes. The 
amount of the new loan varies from 4% on 
property valued at under I£10,000 to a maximum 
of 10% for property worth over I£65,000. 

Mar. 27: The agreement with the German Federal 
Republic on compensation and restriction pay- 
ments became effective when documents of rati- 
fication were exchanged between representatives 
of the two governments at U.N. Headquarters in 
New York. 

A pr. 4: The Treasury decreed a new currency ex- 
change rate for tourists. Under it $1 would be 
equal to 1£1.8 

Apr. 25: A public meeting of protest against the 
Land Acquisition Law, sponsored by the Society 
for the Defense of the Arab Minority Rights in 
Israel, was held in Haifa. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by Israelis of all liberal, political, and 
non-political groups such as the League for the 
Defense of Civil Rights, the Ichud and others. 

May 13: U.S. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
arrived in Tel Aviv on an official visit. 

May 25: Four General Zionist members of the 
Cabinet resigned in protest against the Mapai 
(Socialist) party’s insistence that on May Day 
and other labor holidays, schools in working 
class districts should have the right to fly the 
red flag, symbol of socialism, alongside the flag 
of Israel and to sing the Internationale in addi- 
tion to the Israeli anthem. 


Jordan 


(See also Palestine Problem.) 

1053 

Mar. 9: The government concluded discussions with 
financial representatives of the British govern- 
ment. It was agreed that the British government 
would make £1,250,000 available to the Jordan 
government for the fiscal year beginning April 1, 
1953. 

Mar. 24: The government submitted a draft budget 
for 1953-4 to the Chamber of Deputies. Expendi- 
ture would amount to 14,670,618 dinars and reve- 
nue was estimated at 14,396,050 dinars. 

Apr. 7: An agreement was concluded with the U.S. 
government for technical assistance amounting to 
$1,915,000. 


May 2: King Husayn I was sworn in as King on 
his eighteenth birthday. 

May 5: In accordance with constitutional procedure 
Prime Minister Tawfiq Abu al-Huda and his 
Cabinet tendered their resignation. 

The King requested Fawzi al-Mulky, Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, to form a government. 
Prime Minister al-Mulky announced the follow- 
ing new Cabinet: 

Fawzi al-Mulky — Prime Minister, Defense 

Sa‘id al-Mufti — Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister of State 

Sulayman Sukkar — Finance 

Ahmad Tuqan — Education 

Anistas Hananiya — Commerce 

Husayn al-Khalidi— Foreign Affairs, and 
acting Chief Justice 

Bahgat al-Talhameni — Interior 

Mustafa Khalifah — Health, Social Affairs 

Anwar al-Khatib— Economy, Development 
and Reconstruction 

Hakmat al-Masri— Agriculture 

Shafiq Rashidat — Communications 

May 14: U.S. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
arrived in Amman on an official visit. 


Kashmir Problem 
1053 


Mar. 31: U.N. Mediator Frank P. Graham reported 
to the U.N. Security Council that discussions be- 
tween representatives of the governments of 
India and Pakistan in Geneva had concluded 
without any agreement being reached. 


Lebanon 
1953 


Mar. 15: It was announced that the government 
had voted to allocate L£2,500,000 to be spent over 
a period of 4 years for irrigation purposes. 

Mar. 20: The government took over the manage- 
ment of the French and Belgian-owned Beirut 
Electricity Company because of the Company’s 
failure to comply with government requirements. 

An economic agreement was concluded with 
the government of Yugoslavia. 

A pr. 14: It was reported that the government had 
issued a White Paper relative to its taking over 
the Beirut Electricity Company. 

Apr. 28: Prime Minister Khalid Shehab and his 
Cabinet resigned; President Camille Shamun re- 
quested Saeb Salem to form a government. 

May 1: It was announced that Prime Minister Saeb 
Salem had formed the following new Cabinet: 

Saeb Salem — Prime Minister, Interior, De- 
fense 

Georges Hakim — Foreign Affairs, Economy 

Pierre Edie — Education 

Jean Skaf — Agriculture, Social Affairs 

Mohiddin Nassuli— Information, Justice 

Georges Karam — Finance 

Bashir Awar — Public Works 

Rashid Baydun — Health, Communications 
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May 16: U.S. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
arrived in Beirut on an official visit. 
Communists and students attempted to demon- 
strate but were dispersed by the police. 


Libya 
1053 


Mar. 28: Libya was admitted to full membership 
in the Arab League. 

May 1: Abu Bakr Naama was appointed Minister 
of Finance and Economics. He succeeded Mansur 
Qidar who was appointed Minister to Great 
Britain. 

May 4: Two masked gunmen stole £6,000 in Libyan 
currency in a raid on Barclays Bank in Tripoli. 

May 28: U.S. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
arrived in Tripoli on an official visit. 


Morocco 

1953 

Mar. 14: The U.S. government in a Note to the 
French government protested that the latter had 
violated the judgment of the International Court 
of Justice delivered August 27, 1952, and de- 
manded that present legislation regulating trade 
between Morocco and the U.S. be amended to 
comply with the above court decision. 

Apr. 15: Sultan Sidi Mohammed Ben Youssef sent 
a Note to President Vincent Auriol of France 
requesting that negotiations between his govern- 
ment and the French government take place in 
Paris. The Note deplored French repressive 
measures in Morocco, and the nomination and 
dismissal of Moroccan officials by the French 
Residency without his approval. 

May 29: A petition signed by 270 Moroccans, 
mostly Berbers, requesting that Sultan Sidi Mo- 
hammed Ben Youssef be forced to abdicate was 
submitted to the French government. It was re- 
ported that the petition was instigated by the 
Pasha of Marrakesh who is the Sultan’s principal 
opponent. 


Pakistan 

1953 

Mar. 4-5: Violent rioting and demonstrations took 
place in Lahore in support of demands that the 
unorthodox Ahmadiya sect should be declared a 
non-Muslim minority and that its members should 
be dismissed from government positions. 

Mar. 6: Martial law was declared in Lahore. 

Mar. 7: Demonstrations against the Ahmadiya sect 
took place in Karachi. 

Mar. 8-9: Anti-Ahmadiya demonstrations and a 
general strike were reported from Rawalpindi. 
Mar. 24: The Chief Minister of the Punjab, Mian 
Mumtaz Daultana, resigned at the request of 
Prime Minister Khwaja Nazimuddin. It was re- 
ported that he had instigated and supported wide- 
spread demonstrations in the Punjab against the 


Ahmadiya sect. Malik Firuz Khan Noon was 
appointed to succeed him. 

Apr. 2: Foreign Minister Mohammad Zafrullah 
Khan accused the government of Communist 
China of frontier violations in the extreme north 
of Kashmir. 

Apr. 17: Governor-General Ghulam Mohammad 
dismissed the government of Prime Minister 
Khwaja Nazimuddin and requested Mohammed 
Ali, Ambassador to the U.S., to form a new gov- 
ernment. Prime Minister Mohammed Ali chose 
the following new Cabinet: 

Mohammed Ali— Prime Minister, Defense, 
Commerce 

Muhammad Zafrulla Khan—Foreign Af- 
fairs, Commonwealth Relations 

Mohammad Ali — Finance, Economic Affairs 

Mushtaq Ahmad Gurmani — Interior 

Sardar Bahadur Khan — Communications 

Abdul Muttalib Malik — Health, Works, La- 
bor 

Ishtiaq Husain Qureshi — Education, Refugee 
Rehabilitation 

Allah Bukhsh K. Brohi— Law, Minority Af- 
fairs, Parliamentary Affairs 

Abdul Qaiyum Khan — Industries, Food, Ag- 
riculture 

Shoaib Qureshi — Kashmir Affairs, Informa- 
tion, Broadcasting 

May 22: U.S. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 

arrived in Pakistan on an official visit. 


Palestine Problem 

1953 

Mar. 10: A law entitled, “The Land Acquisition 
Law” was passed by the government of Israel. 
(For text see page 358.) It legalizes the expro- 
priation, without consent of the owners, of land 
belonging to the 180,000 Arabs living in Israel, 
if that land is needed for “purposes of develop- 
ment, settlement or security.” Compensation paid 
would be based on the value of the land in 1950, 
with an additional 3 percent for each year there- 
after, to be paid in Israeli currency at the present 
rate of exchange. Under Israeli law Arabs would 
not be allowed to acquire new land although 
several kibutzim (collective farms) have rented 
out parcels of the newly-acquired land to some 
of the Arabs who previously owned it. 

Apr. 6: The Jordanian government urged Arab 
refugees to stop filing applications to recover, 
partially, blocked bank accounts in Israel because 
such applications would legally jeopardize their 
chances, under the wording of the applications, 
to recover the amounts deducted by the Israeli 
government on June 12, 1952 for a compulsory 
state loan, and amounts deducted from bank ac- 
counts which were in excess of £500. 

Apr. 18: A meeting of the Arab States’ Palestine 
Armistice Commission was held in Cairo. 

Apr. 22: An exchange of gunfire occurred along 
4 kilometers of the demarcation line in Jerusalem 
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for 2 hours until U.N. Truce Supervisors effected 
a cease-fire. The cabled report of the U.N, Truce 
Supervision Organization to the Security Council 
reported that the “worst feature of incident 
was firing at unarmed civilians. Israeli firing at 
people in open space in front of Damascus Gate 
—a usually crowded spot—has given rise to 
much emotion. This may be considered as most 
flagrant violation of cease-fire.” 

Apr. 23: Israeli forces again opened fire, on the 
Arab half of Jerusalem, until a truce was effected 
by Lieut. Gen. William E. Riley, Chief U.N. 
Truce Supervisor. 

A pr. 28-30: Lieut. Gen. William E. Riley and staff 
investigated the demilitarized zone of Mount 
Scopus on the complaint of the Jordan govern- 
ment that Israelis were accumulating arms and 
ammunition there in defiance of the demilitariza- 
tion agreement of November 1948. General Riley’s 
report of the investigation to the Security Council 
stated that “all the buildings, and all rooms, with 
the exception of six located in the Ratnoff build- 
ing, were inspected. The six rooms in question 
could not be opened due to lack of keys. No arms 
or ammunition were found, in excess of those 
which were authorized in 1948.” 

May 15: Lieut. Gen. William E. Riley resigned as 
Chief of Staff of the U.N. Truce Supervision 
Organization. 


Petroleum 

1953 

Apr. 21: The U.S. Justice Department filed a civil 
suit against the Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey), the Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, the 
Texas Company, the Standard Oil Company of 
California, and the Gulf Oil Corporation. The 
defendents are accused of participation in an 
alleged international petroleum cartel. 


Saudi Arabia 
1053 


Mar. 29: The government issued a Note to the 
British government claiming that the latter had 
transgressed upon certain territories in the South- 
eastern portion of Saudi Arabia and had violated 
the “standstill” agreement of October 1952. 

Apr. 2: In a Note to the Saudi Arabian govern- 
ment, the British government requested that the 
Buraimi oasis dispute be submitted to impartial 
arbitration. 

May 18: U.S. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
arrived in Riyadh on an official visit. 


Sudan 
1953 


Mar. 9: The Egyptian government in a Note pro- 
tested to the British government against “unlaw- 
ful and detrimental actions” by British officials 
in the Southern Sudan. 


Mar. 10: Prime Minister Muhammad Nagib of 
Egypt accused the British government of breaches 
of the Anglo-Egyptian agreement on the Sudan, 
in particular of delaying the holding of elections 
by refusing to approve the Sudanese nominees to 
the Governor-General’s Commission. He also 
made allegations of “maltreatment of the South 
Sudanese” by British administrators. 

Mar. 11: In a statement to the British House of 
Commons Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, Minister of State, 
rejected as “absolutely untrue” General Muham- 
mad Nagib’s allegations that the British gov- 
ernment was “failing to carry out the Anglo- 
Egyptian agreement in good faith.” 

Mar. 21: The Self-Government Statute came into 
force. 

Apr. 7: The government announced the composi- 
tion of the Electoral Commission, which would 
supervise elections, as follows: Mr. Sukumar Sen 
(India), chairman; Mr. J. C. Penney (Britain) ; 
Mr. Warwick Perkins (United States); Lt. Col. 
‘Abd al-Fattah Hassan (Egypt); and Mr. Abd 
al-Salam, Mr. Khalifah Abdellahi, Mr. Gardon 
Bulli (Sudan). 

A pr. 28: A new railway extension from Sennar to 
Singa was officially inaugurated. 

May 3: The Electoral Commission concluded a 
10-day visit to the Southern Sudan. 

May 4: Prime Minister Muhammad Nagib of Egypt 
informed the Umma (Independence) party that 
he would not allow Egyptian politicians to make 
propaganda tours of the Sudan. 

May 5: The Electoral Commission announced that 
general elections, as simultaneous as possible, 
would begin in the second half of October. 


Syria 

1953 

Mar. 30: It was announced that a central govern- 
ment bank was being established with govern- 
ment capital and that a new currency was also 
to be issued. 

Apr. 6: The government released statistics indi- 
cating that 96,499 Palestine refugees were in 
Syria. 

A pr. 12: A decree was issued appointing Col. Adib 
Shishakli Minister of Interior in addition to his 
post of Chief-of-Staff and Vice-President of the 
Cabinet. 

Apr. 23: A commercial agreement was concluded 
with Jordan, 

May 15: U.S. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
arrived in Damascus on an official visit. 


Tunisia 
19053 
Mar. 7: Two bomb explosions were reported from 
Tunis. 


Mar. 15: Amir Boudhida Kahia, interim Caid of 
Mahdia, was assassinated. 
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Apr. 23: Elections to rural councils, boycotted by 
the nationalists, were concluded. 

Apr. 30: French police announced that they had 
arrested 11 Tunisians on charges of sabotage and 
terrorism. 

May 2: Chadli Kastalli, Vice President of the 
Tunis City Council and publisher of the Arabic 
newspaper, An Nahda, was assassinated. 

Rioting took place in Tunis. 

A Note from French Foreign Minister Georges 
Bidault was conveyed to the Bey of Tunis, Sidi 
Mohammed al-Amin, in which the Bey was re- 
quested to put out a statement repudiating the 
nationalists and exhorting his subjects to vote in 
the forthcoming municipal elections. 


Turkey 
1953 


Mar. 10-13: Prime Minister Adnan Menderes and 
Foreign Minister Fuat Képriilii made an official 
visit to France to discuss matters of mutual in- 
terest with representatives of the French govern- 
ment. 

Mar. 18: Earthquakes in Canakkale and Balikesir 
resulted in 535 known dead, and nearly 50,000 
homeless people. 

Apr. 6: The following Cabinet Ministers resigned: 


Tewfiq Ileri — Education 
Muammer Alakant — State 
Samet Agaoglu — Labor 
A pr. 16: It was learned that the reconstituted Cab- 
inet is as follows: 
Adnan Menderes — Prime Minister 
Osman Sevki Cicekdax — Justice 
Seyfi Kurtbek — Defense 
Ethem Menderes — Interior 
Fuat K6éprilii — Foreign Affairs 
Hasan Polatkan — Finance 
Kemal Zeytinoglu — Public Works 
Enver Gureli— Economy, Commerce 
Ekrem Hayri Ustiindag— Health, Social 
Welfare 
Nedim Okmen — Agriculture 
Yumnu Uresin — Communications 
Sitki Yircali — Industrial Development 
Fethi Celikbas — State 
Celal Yardimci — State 
Rifki Salim Burcak — Education 
Emin Kalafat — Customs, Monopolies 
Hayrettin Erkmen — Labor 
May 18: Parliament unanimously ratified the gov- 
ernment’s defense treaty with Greece and Yugo- 
slavia. 
May 25: U.S. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
arrived on an official visit. 








DOCUMENT 
The Land Acquisition Law of Israel’ 


HE LAND ACQUISITION LAW 
was passed in the Knesset on March 10, 
1953, after months of debate and discussion, 
by a vote of 26 to 5 and became law imme- 
diately. The bill and explanation were pub- 
lished in Bill 118 of May 26, 1952, page 232. 
Without consent of the owners, it legalizes 
the acquisition by the State of land belonging, 
among others, to the 180,000 Arabs living in 
Israel. The text of the law follows. 


Definition. 1. (a) For the purpose of this law 
“The Minister’ means a member of the cab- 
inet commissioned by the Government with 
the implementation of this law, by notice pub- 
lished in the Reshumot. “Development Au- 
thority” means —the development authority 
set up by virtue of the Development Authority 
Law (Transfer of Property) 1950.2 “Prop- 
erty” means — Land. “Acquired Property” 
means — Property which the Development 
Authority acquired, vide par. 2. “Date of Ac- 
quisition’”” means—the date on which the 
Development Authority acquired property, 
vide par. 2. “Owners” of acquired property 
means — those who were, on the eve of the 
date of acquisition, owners of the property, or 
owners of rights in respect thereto, or benefi- 
ciaries, including their successors. “Law 
Court” means—the District Court under 
whose jurisdiction the property falls. 

(b) In respect of an owner of rights or 
beneficiary, any part of this law referring to 
the property will be considered to mean the 
same rights in ownership or beneficialness. 


Acquisition of property for purposes of devel- 
opment, settlement or security. 2. (a) Property 
in respect of which the Minister has certified 
by signed document as fulfilling the following 
three provisions: 


1 Unofficial translation. 
2 Book of Laws 57 dated August 9, 1950, page 278. 
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(1) On April 1, 1952, was not in the 
possession of its owners; 

(2) Was used or earmarked within the 
period from May 4, 1948 to April 1, 1952, 
for purposes of essential development, settle- 
ment, or security ; 

(3) Is still required for one of these 
purposes ; will become the property of the De- 
velopment Authority, and will be considered as 
free of any incumbrance, and the Development 
Authority is entitled to take possession of it 
immediately. 

(b) The property will become the posses- 
sion of the Development Authority as from the 
date noted in the said certificate ; the certificate 
will not be issued before the lapse of one year 
from the effective date of this law, and will be 
published in “Reshumot”’ as closely as possible 
to its date of issue. 

(c) Property thus acquired by the De- 
velopment Authority will be registered at the 
Land Registry in the name of the Develop- 
ment Authority; Non-registration will not, 
however, injure the validity of the acquisition 
of the property by the Development Authority. 

(d) A certificate in accordance with this 
paragraph shall not serve as admission to the 
effect that an acquired property is not, or was 
not State domain, or that the State is not, or 
was not, holding rights or beneficialness in 
respect thereto. 


Right of Indemnity. 3. (a) Owners of an ac- 
quired property are entitled to indemnity from 
the Development Authority. Indemnity will 
be in the form of money payment, if not other- 
wise agreed between the owners and the De- 
velopment Authority. The rate of indemnity 
will be fixed by agreement between the De- 
velopment Authority and the owners, and if 
agreement is not reached — by the law court, 
in the following manner: 

(b) If the acquired property was used for 
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agriculture, and was the main source of liveli- 
hood of its owner, who owns no other land 
from which he can derive a livelihood, the 
Development Authority is obliged to offer him, 
on his demand, other property, either in owner- 
ship or in lease, as full or as part indemnity. 
A competent authority, to be appointed by the 
Minister, will determine the kind of property 
to be offered, its location, area, and in the case 
of lease — the term of the lease (provided it is 
not less than 49 years) and the value of the 
property for the purpose of calculating the 
rate of indemnity, and for the purpose of sat- 
isfying his requirements for livelihood, all in 
accordance with rules to be laid down in 
regulations. 

(c) The instructions of sub-paragraph 
(b) are given over and above those of sub- 
paragraph (a) and will not detract therefrom. 

4. Following are the cases when, on request 
of the Development Authority or the owners 
of acquired property, the court will decide the 
rights and rate of indemnity: 

(1) where the Development Authority 
and the owner of the acquired property do not 
reach agreement as to the right or rate of 
indemnity ; 

(2) where the owner of acquired prop- 
erty has not claimed indemnity from the De- 
velopment Authority within one year from the 
date of publication of the certificate, vide 
para. 2. 

(3) where a claim was made but no 
corroborative evidence supplied. 

(4) where different or contradictory 
claims on an acquired property were made. 


Rules for the Determination of Indemnity. 
5. (a) The court will determine the rate of 
indemnity in accordance with rules vide para. 
12 of Land Regulations (Acquisition of Emi- 
nent Domain) 1943 * with any alteration that 
may be required, as long as January 1, 1950, 
is considered to be the date on which notice of 
intention of acquisition, for the purposes of the 
said paragraph, was published. 

(b) An addition at the rate of 3 percent 
per annum will be added to any amount ruled 
by the court, as from January I, 1950. 





®See Reshumot No. 1305 of October 12, 1943, 
addendum 1, p. 32. 


Court Ruling on the Deposition of Indemnity. 
6. (a) Court ruling —and in the case of 
appeal — the Court of Civil Appeals — will 
be final in respect of all parties to whom 
notice, vide para. 4, were served, or who ap- 
peared and claimed indemnity in person or by 
proxy. 

(b) Anyone who has not been served the 
said notice or who has not appeared and put 
forward a claim as said, is entitled to submit 
a claim within one year from the date of the 
final decision. 

(c) If the court has ruled the payment of 
an indemnity, but has not directed the manner 
of payment, the indemnity will be deposited 
with the court, and the court will not pay the 
indemnity deposited before the lapse of one 
year from the date of the final decision, or 
after a shorter period, as decided by the court, 
and after receiving a request in the matter 
from a person claiming the indemnity, and the 
indemnity will be paid as directed by the court. 

(d) The deposition of the indemnity with 
the court will be considered as full payment, 
and will release the Development Authority 
from responsibility for any claim in respect of 
the property, if not otherwise ruled by the 
court on a claim, vide sub para. (b). 

(e) A person claiming indemnity de- 
posited with the court and which has not been 
paid, in full or in part, is entitled within three 
years from the date of the final decision, to ask 
the court for the payment in full or in part of 
that indemnity. Furthermore, a person claim- 
ing a preferential right to receive the indem- 
nity in full or in part is entitled to submit a 
claim against the person to whom the indem- 
nity was paid. 


Release from Responsibility for Use of Indem- 
nity. 7. The grant of indemnity by means of 
money payment or land, whether in accordance 
with agreement, or a court ruling, or the depo- 
sition of indemnity, vide para. 6, release the 
Development Authority of any responsibility 
for the manner in which the indemnity is used 
or misused. 


Non-A pplication. 8. Para. 3(4) (a) of the De- 
velopment Authority Law (Property Trans- 
fer), 5710-1950, will not apply to such prop- 
erty of the Development Authority which has 
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been offered or given to the owner of acquired 
property as full or part indemnity for acquired 
property. 

Immunity. 9. If the Minister has certified in 
a signed document that action on the property 
was taken on behalf of the State or the De- 
velopment Authority, after it was used or 
originally earmarked for essential development 
purposes, for settlement purposes, or for se- 
curity purposes and before it became an ac- 


quired property such action will not constitute 
a cause for a claim on the part of the property 
owner, or anyone who preceded him in his 
right, or serve as grounds for such a claim. 


Regulations. 10. The Minister is authorized 
to promulgate regulations on any matter con- 
cerning the implementation of this law. 


I. Ben Zvi 
The State President 


D. BEN GuRION 
Prime Minister 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Saudi Arabian Currency and Finance 


Arthur N. Yousy 


ISCOVERY OF OIL in Saudi Arabia 

started a financial and economic trans- 
formation. The country found itself without 
adequate machinery to handle the more com- 
plex financial problems that came with vastly 
increased revenue — which has grown faster 
than that of any country in history except 
neighboring Kuwait. 

Until lately Saudi Arabia exported but lit- 
tle, mainly gold and silver. Import needs were 
covered largely by “invisible income” from the 
pilgrims to Mecca. Now, oil exports finance a 
great flow of imports. 

Oil output, which is on the Persian Gulf 
side, has grown from about a million tons in 
1944 to about twelve million in 1947 and 
about forty million in 1952. Saudi Arabia prob- 
ably ranks just after Russia as the fourth 
largest oil-producing country. The govern- 
ment’s agreement with the Arabian-American 
Oil Company (Aramco) provides for a fifty- 
fifty split of profits. Foreign currency revenue 
from oil, mainly in dollars, has recently run to 
over $150 million yearly. This compares with 
total revenue of only about $7 million from all 
sources about a dozen years earlier. Striking 
evidence of the transformation is the recent 
abolition of pilgrim dues by King Ibn Saud. 
These dues, along with customs, had been the 
mainstay of the finances. 

Oil has brought rapid economic progress. 
The government has built roads, and also a 
railway from the Persian Gulf to the capital at 
Riyadh. It has improved ports and built elec- 


tric power plants. It has been working on the 
development of its limited yet vital resources of 
underground water. Experts beliéve that proper 
development and use of theseXresources can 
make possible reliance on them for a large part 
of the needs of a number of basic foods. It is 
setting up hospitals and beginning a public 
health program. In many of these matters and 
in planning for the future, it is getting valuable 
aid under the American Point IV program. 

The Saudi Arabian government wanted to 
improve its currency and fiscal system. The 
money had long consisted of foreign gold and 
national silver coins. Their value not merely 
fluctuated in foreign exchange, but rates among 
the coins varied locally within a wide range. 
Saudi Arabia has not issued paper money. 
Modern-style banks are a recent development 
and their activities are mainly financing for- 
eign trade, and in some cases speculation, with 
scarcely any local credit activities. The Islamic 
law forbids interest. 

A financial mission, requested by the Saudi 
Arabian government and recommended by the 
United States government under the Point IV 
program, has aided Saudi Arabia to institute a 
number of reforms. It helped to create a modi- 
fied central bank, the Saudi Arabian Monetary 
Agency. Inauguration of the Agency, October 
4, 1952, provided machinery for readjusting 
and stabilizing the currency and for fiscal 
agency services. 

When the mission arrived in the summer of 
1951, Saudi Arabia had ordered her own gold 





© Artuur N. Younc headed the financial mission to Saudi Arabia in 1951, has been economic adviser 
to various foreign governments, and was economic adviser to the Department of State under Secretary 


Hughes. 


©® This is Part I of this study. Part II, which will appear in the Autumn, 1953, issue, continues the 
analysis of Saudi Arabia’s financial problems and discusses the currency reform of October, 1952, 


together with the public finances, 
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coin but had not issued it. Issuance of this coin 
in October, 1952, makes Saudi Arabia prob- 
ably the only country today to use her own 
gold coin as standard currency. Moreover, this 
is a fiduciary coin — probably the only fidu- 
ciary gold coin in history. Its issuance involved 
problems of more than local interest, especially 
in view of current discussion of steps to restore 
gold convertibility in the United States. 

The mission also aided Saudi Arabia to put 
into effect an improved tariff with lower rates, 
and to improve the budgetary and administra- 
tive system. The work is continuing. 

This study discusses the problems encoun- 
tered by the mission and how they were met. 


Il. THE MONETARY SYSTEM AND 
ITS WORKING 


Summary of the system 


From time immemorial Arabia’s people have 
been fond of gold and silver coins. In ancient 
times they used and later copied the money of 
Athens. Also Arabia has long been a source of 
gold and silver; it may have been the site of 
King Solomon’s mines and old tailings aban- 
doned centuries ago are now being reworked 
by modern methods. Arabia still produces 


Gold Weight (grams) 
NEED Scat eccedbescese 7.98805 
Saudi Arabian sovereign......... 7.98805 
Silver 

Dt nteanecshataubteweto seae res 11.6638 
eV ERP ee La eNE% ce chewed 5.8319 
NUE ds SP enRie e HEDUR Saws cs cows 2.916 
Minor 

TC chathaaskeedes vas oa9<¢oi84 6.5 
NT eS 4 Vs U be oad h weet end 5-5 } 
Oe Eh EES OE RT ORTCT 4.25 
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around $2 million worth of gold yearly and 
some silver. 

Saudi Arabia’s monetary system is unique in 
the world today, for it comprises gold and 
silver coins, with no bank-note issue. Since 
Saudi Arabia is probably the only country 
with her own gold coin in active circulation, 
her currency is the hardest money of all. 

Up to October, 1952, when she issued her 
own gold coin, the country had a dual currency 
of British gold sovereigns and Saudi Arabian 
silver. The gold and silver coins circulated 
primarily on the basis of their metal content 
and its value in world markets. But they did 
not closely follow values abroad because of 
local conditions and the restrictions on import 
and export of gold and silver there and in 
other countries. The only fiduciary element has 
consisted of minor coins of 1, 4 and } gqirsh,* 
valued at 22 qirsh to the riyal. Saudi Arabia 
has never had her own paper money — though 
Indian rupees and some other currencies are 
used somewhat in the coastal areas, especially 
at the season of the pilgrimage. 

The coins comprise the following, including 
the newly issued gold sovereign: 


Weight of Average ex- 
fine metal change value, 
Fineness (grams) June, 1953 
9164 7.32238* $10.35 
-91666 7.32232 10.83 
9164 10.6918** .27 
9164 5-3459 
916% 2.673 
22 qirsh 
75% copper 
25% nickel {saa ~ 
1 riyal 





* This is the equivalent of 113.0016 grains, or .23542 oz. 
** This is the equivalent of 165 grains, or .34375 oz. 


The gold content of the British sovereign is 
worth $8.2397 at $35 per ounce. But this sov- 
ereign commands a varying premium, about 
25 percent (June, 1953) in free, gray or black 
gold markets of a number of countries. This is 
because it is well-known and immediately mar- 


ketable, its quantity is limited, and it is ideally 
suited for hoarding and emergency use by 
people who, for centuries, have used precious 


1 The 4 qirsh coin is of such small value that it 
is not generally used. 
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metals as a storehouse of value. This sovereign 
has circulated actively in the Jidda-Mecca area 
and in parts of the interior along with the 
riyal, at varying rates of exchange. It has been 
used for larger transactions in the western area 
and parts of the interior, although in the east 
coast area it has not been generally used. 

The riyal, a popular coin, has been the back- 
bone of the currency system. Having the same 
weight and fineness as a former Indian rupee, 
it is the currency of the people throughout 
the country and is used generally in retail 
buying. 

The new Saudi Arabian gold sovereign is 
designated “SS” and the riyal “SR.” 


Volume of monetary circulation 


It is impossible even to make a fair guess of 
the number of British sovereigns in the coun- 


try. As to riyals, the total amount of silver 
coins (see Table I) made since 1935 is 
SR 270.5 million, including an order of SR 
52 million whose delivery was completed in 
January, 1953. It is impossible to say how 
many remain in the country, but certainly it 
is considerably below the total received. The 
outward smuggling has been on a large scale 
at times, especially in 1949—50 when it has 
been said to amount to SR 2~—5 million 
monthly. 


Rates of exchange and prices 


Riyal-sovereign rates of exchange in Saudi 
Arabia from 1945 up to the monetary reform 
of October, 1952, varied between SR 89 and 
SR 40% per sovereign, as shown in Table II 
and Chart I. In the last three years of that pe- 
riod the range was between SR 62} and SR 





Table I: SAUDI ARABIAN COINAGE 


(Data for 1936-50 inclusive are from the U.S. Mint annual reports) 


I, Strver RIYALs 


Amount Cumulative 
Year coined total 
ee SR 2,500,000 SR 2,500,000 
See 3,000,000 5,500,000 
a 1,310,698 6,810,698 
ee 389,302 7,200,000 
Se eee 1,000,000 8,200,000 
SORTS Kies vss NA 8,200,000 
ee NA 8,200,000 
eee NA 8,200,000 
BOGE swisndsicees 30,000,000 38,200,000 
ee 17,000,000 55,200,000 
1946(a)....... 10,288,000 65,488,000 
1947(b)....... 14,712,000 80,200,000 
Se eee 3,300,000 83,500,000 
a eee 60,000,000 143,500,000 
ty nil 143,500,000 
WR cima its 50,000,000 193,500,000 
SOSBIE) ocie ess 77,000,000 270,500,000 





NA. Not available. 

a. Includes 500,000 in 4 riyals and 500,000 in 4 
riyals. 

b. Includes 250,000 in 4 riyals and 250,000 in 4 
riyals. 

c. Includes 1,000,000 in 4 riyals and 1,000,000 in 
4 riyals. The 1952 figures also comprise 25,000,000 
riyals ordered in 1951 but received early in 1952, 
and 52,000,000 riyals ordered in 1952 whose delivery 
was completed in January, 1953. 


II. Mrnor Corns 


The following cupro-nickel coins were obtained 
in 1947: 


Value in 
Number riyals 
SOIDS io vcctcnans 7,150,000 SR 325,000 
0 3 10,850,000 246,591 
Sd a coesvene 21,500,000 244,318 
WE ohavcanencsaneenntssenel SR 815,909 


III. Go_p SovEREIGNS 


Ordered Arrived in 
Saudi Arabia 
CM ciiekskewer eee SS 1,000,000 SS 100,000 
ahd sssasdanene 1,000,000 1,200,000 
1953 (toMayr).... nil 200,000 
. ae SS 2,000,000 SS 1,500,000 


In 1945-and 1947 orders for 91,210 and 121,364 
gold discs respectively were executed. These discs 
were equivalent in weight and fineness to the British 
gold sovereign. 


IV. PLace oF MINTING 


In 1944-49, SR 72,000,000 were ordered in the 
United States; in 1949, SR 20,000,000 in England; 
and in 1949-52, SR 157,000,000 in Mexico. 

The gold sovereigns were minted in Paris. The 
gold discs were minted in the United States. 
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Table 11: BRITISH SOVEREIGN AND SOVEREIGN-RIYAL RATES OF 
EXCHANGE AT JIDDA, 1945-53 


Source: Netherlands Trading Society and Banque de Il’Indochine daily records, 
except that sovereign quotations to April, 1947, are from Aramco. 
























































British Sovereign, British Sovereign, 
George Head, George Head, 
In Riyals In U.S. Dollars 
High Low High Low 
1945 
PE SEE Ue. fis sbivesdbendwaun 61.00 57-75 19.00 19.00 
Dt i vcnckesctedcctahs> altel 63.00 57-50 21.00 19.00 
 Cibadevcstcenbnescossecus 66.41 60.75 21.00 18.50 
Ns od ane West at cascounwes 70.00 65.41 19.00 19.00 
DE Aan Fad Se vcvedcestsows 71.25 67.25 19.00 19.00 
Year 1945 from Aug. 15.......... 71.25 57-50 21.00 18.50 
1946 
NN ahs. bes Mad 50S dbrk 0 oe ee opie 74.00 70.00 19.00 18.00 
I a ekry gites aciht oo ne.csk tum 84.25 73-86 18.50 18.00 
ES ae eee 89.00 79.50 20.00 19.00 
Aine pehhnded odwenews t sede 80.75 72.36 20.00 19.00 
bbe cchbiinde dane wedee Str. 74.50 66.75 19.00 19.00 
i. MURR oh ahs aa eaid ca we & 00kieae 69.00 66.25 19.00 18.00 
Ga didedssuxacwcesr viet eevee 68.68 61.50 18.00 18.00 
SD, Sitios db pea caaeadieendh 63.75 62.00 18.00 18.00 
ED 6 dc vacate e606 06 Cacad oma 63.25 60.00 18.00 18.00 
SN cerithatandde disdcccecsaes 67.50 60.50 18.00 18.00 
ET 658. « wad. duane pe minean ven 67.00 65.00 18.00 18.00 
EE Cesatsscosccedvcccusees 69.50 67.00 18.00 17.00 
gE ae eee 89.00 60.00 20.00 17.50 
1947 
DOREREE cccccocacsadsvctoesediune 68.50 67.50 18.00 17.00 
PRED vp ctscweoewnedtaccennnes 68.50 67.50 18.00 17.50 
DE veanb catacisenssé0s50sabes 68.25 65.75 17.50 17.00 
DE sdcrdesetenhessverictsesser 66.91 60.00 15.25 15.00 
GiGecnecentrresnesesareweeen 61.00 58.00 15.25 14.75 
DEE Bacdvedecctenst hs bséecbeseons 64.50 60.00 14.75 14.25 
SEY SE ITIP E TORE TET 64.50 61.75 14.50 14.00 
DE: choos cpeendvendehaes cous 62.00 61.25 14.50 14.00 
PE »cchteddnectsertenceses 69.50 62.00 14.50 14.00 
DET adaceecg bhebeveetieresea'n 68.00 66.50 14.30 14.25 
ET ctnnccn theese + bakes cee ad 68.25 67.00 14.50 14.25 
ace ac edietsbnseee or et 69.00 68.00 16.50 14.30 
DLE. vsccabuceecee seb anew 69.00 58.00 16.50 14.00 
1948 
DT ois been etenagsns oaqnceras 68.00 63.25 16.00 13.75 
D+ ccaddl bebe besinnbae hed 66.00 62.50 14.75 13.50 
ES SEE ee 66.14 65.00 15.00 14.00 
PD Soe SONS wees ccccene 64.68 63.25 14.25 12.75 
Es eee en Tee ee ee 63.00 61.45 13.00 13.00 
sili nn ns eithss.qnset nae ee Obie 65.00 61.00 13.50 13.05 
Se i a a 65.00 62.00 — — 
Din + +s hea Fina te 0009 eee eee* 62.00 61.00 14.30 13.60 
ET) 6 out tow Chan bes eceresas 60.25 54.00 13.90 13.70 


DE sabshubeUaeesssadevesces 57-50 $4.25 14.05 13.25 
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Table II1—Continued 





























British Sovereign, British Sovereign, 
George Head, George Head, 
In Riyals In U.S. Dollars 

High Low High Low 
BEY a cbvericccetsrcvcosdtene 57.00 §2.75 13.30 13.20 
a ee eee 53-25 §2.25 13.25 13.13 
Ae a ee 68.00 §2.25 16.00 12.75 

1949 

DEE wenatidvenscyscasesennte §2.50 48.00 13.13 12.25 
PRUE Ncceeeibccuscuvcweaenaee §1.25 47-25 12.75 12.00 
PEN ares ciel venceeresciceeenee 49-75 45.00 12.50 11.70 
PE si kin'n €Eab > wancbte’e wena 53-50 50.00 13.25 12.60 
PN iis a\irvbiinin ace oi coed ted ee 57-50 53-50 13.10 12.65 
RR ere 57-75 56.25 12.75 12.40 
MN Sas sates Deas 2 ealaaieanereeien 60.00 57.00 12.25 11.95 
PN howe cece vecbeneueenteane 60.00 58.75 12.40 12.10 
INE Gi bbe 6 hice eke 59-75 56.50 12.50 12.40 
Lo ee ee em 61.00 58.00 12.80 12.70 
Oe ne 62.25 57-50 12.90 12.40 
POE. 60k ivvecve cubanteetenes 59.00 58.00 12.40 11.65 





8) ee 62.25 45.00 13.25 11.65 



























































1950 
TS n.cinnn sconces cou ewen 58.75 57-50 11.65 11.20 
CEE t ET er re 58.09 56.00 11.35 11.15 
re rrr re re ee 56.75 51.00 11.34 10.95 
POE ass igs h ektnseki ale oeat 54.50 53-50 11.15 10.90 
| CR eer ne a nes 53-75 §2.25 10.88 10.65 
| Arr ree fore re 52.00 47-50 11.00 10.25 
Pc avecccewesh vc bi bsuweee bist 49.50 47-50 11.15 10.30 
OEE sink chaBE RIS eRe ako elen 49.25 48.00 11.45 11.00 
PIE. ..«.o4:< os ex organs camen 48.25 46.50 12.00 11.50 
CREE ssn ienvavddepeedeabinaee 49.25 46.50 11.90 11.45 
Ee er 47.00 45.00 11.60 11.27 
TEC or er 45.25 41.00 11.66 11.32 
i | PPEEEECE ee or eee es ee 58.75 41.00 12.00 10.25 
1951 
EE iis cece nravtepeindsndinbine 46.25 42.25 12.90 11.70 
er err ee err 46.00 45.00 12.00 12.00 
PD vende woenand we anee'c peat 46.50 45.25 12.08 12.00 
pO” Se Cerra a 48.25 46.25 12.20 12.00 
err ts PET TESTI TTS cette Ls 49.32 47.00 12.75 12.23 
POE eer eter veer re 47-25 45-50 13.00 12.65 
Pe ere ee re 46.00 44.91 12.65 12.48 
Ec acG chek « «andnin cane 45.50 45.00 12.60 12.48 
NEE 6.65 visio s00ce ewan wen pK 46.36 45.27 12.76 12.53 
ey TREE Pere 47.00 46.00 12.76 12.70 
PME dnccuchee chee savee whad 46.55 46.00 12.74 12.55 
BEE, civ cco vcevasdreeeweenss 45.82 44-75 12.49 11.92 
WUE DHE ode cickczeuhaceeeeentee 49.32 42.25 13.00 11.70 
1952 
SI 6is5-0'g exe de Wide 4 eters ne 45-14 44.82 12.06 11.98 


PORUGEEY ccc cvcvodbessveoccdesues 45.09 44-91 12.02 11.90 
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Table I1—Continued 






































British Sovereign, British Sovereign, 
George Head, George Head, 
In Riyals In U.S. Dollars 

High Low High Low 
DER 0 nna sO ablee wales es ales a ae 45.00 44.86 12.03 11.78 
ED coke width svodwadane speed 44.91 44.36 12.08 11.95 
DE baccaphitwutesccdacsensc sever 44.64 44.36 12.13 12.00 
EOD. c6ccnceQivalisednceccesveteba 44.46 42.82 12.06 11.98 
i Ubsstcusunbbvasdyaenssecvewers 43.00 40.75 12.15 11.98 
PE a skickeoenbbtnchss soneeaee 42.64 41.75 12.12 11.97 
PT td cashes anes ocob hee qe 42.77 42.33 12.18 12.08 
ene ae 43.26 40.07 12.23 10.80 
I ee 41.93 40.63 11.39 10.80 
I alc atl abn inn i'e Weis hee 42.09 41.68 11.50 11.09 
RS ee ee 45.14 40.07 12.23 10.80 

1953 

DONEEE oo ccWivwtcccccccccccsnves 41.25 40.41 11.17 10.94 
PG nc sWddcevccncccscecddnse 40.41 38.43 10.94 10.41 
| ere ye 39.38 39-13 10.66 10.60 
 <enuuslicebécovicsseve@ead 39-43 38.91 10.68 10.54 
B- bcncecctUee “cosexcccreccsews 38.91 38.17 10.54 10.34 
BND Ses cb ce dhebwccsccessnonmeaes 38.43 37-93 10.40 10.27 
Year 1953, 6 months.............. 41.25 37-93 11.17 10.27 








404, and the average rate in September, 1952, country where it circulates. Its value at Jidda 
was SR 424 per sovereign. since 1945 has ranged from $20.00 to $10.25. 

Similarly there have been wide fluctuations In the past three years rates have varied be- 
in foreign exchange. The British sovereign is tween $12.90 and $10.25 and in September, 
so widely current that its value is quite out- 1952, the rate averaged $12.10. The sov- 
side the control of Saudi Arabia or of any ereign has consistently been in demand at a 
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Riyal-Sovereign (George Head) Rates at Jidda: Range 1946-53. 
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premium well above $35 per fine ounce of 
gold. The equivalent per fine ounce at Jidda 
has ranged between $84.95 (143 percent pre- 
mium) in 1946 and $43.54 (24 percent pre- 
mium) in 1950. The equivalent in Septem- 
ber, 1952, averaged about $51.00 (46 percent 
premium ). 

The value of the riyal in foreign exchange 
has been influenced by the value of silver in 
foreign markets, but at times has departed 
considerably from the foreign parities. This 
has resulted from local shortage or plenty, 
from the restrictions on export of riyals, and 
from restrictions affecting silver in other mar- 
kets. There has been considerable outward 
smuggling of riyals when the value of silver 
abroad has been materially above the riyal’s 
exchange value in the country. But there has 
been little smuggling when the premium was 
less than about 15 percent, because of the 
great weight of silver in relation to its value 
and the risks of seizure. 

Table III and Chart II compare the ex- 
change value of the riyal with the value of 
the same weight of silver at New York and 
Bombay. There has been, at times, a premium 
of over 70 percent at Bombay, due to scarcity 
caused by Indian import restrictions, and at 


New York of 25 percent. Naturally there 
was extensive smuggling when the premium 
was so large. 

The foreign exchange value of the riyal 
has been more stable than that of the British 
sovereign. It has varied, however, roughly be- 
tween $.20—.30 since 1945. In the first half 
of 1952 the riyal was quite steady at about 
$0.27, or about 3.70 per dollar, but averaged 
about $0.284 in the summer of 1952. The 
rise was seasonal due to additional demand 
for money in connection with the pilgrimage, 
which in 1952 reached its climax in August. 

Only fragmentary data of internal prices 
in Saudi Arabia are available. The data are 
insufficient to permit any very definite con- 
clusions as to the connection between fluctua- 
tions of foreign exchange and the movement 
of prices and cost of living, other than that 
unstable exchange adds to costs of doing busi- 
ness and is largely passed on to the consumer. 


Merits and defects of the system 


The monetary system with the riyal and 
British sovereign had some important points 
of strength. In a world of depreciating “soft” 
currencies, this all-metal currency maintained 
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* Bombay prices are converted to dollars based on rupee’s value in the free morket at Jidda and are monthly 
averages except that figures since May, 1951, are for md-month. 


Cuart II 


Exchange value of the riyal at Jidda compared with value of same weight of silver at 
New York and Bombay, 1946-53. 








Table I11: EXCHANGE VALUE OF THE RIYAL AT JIDDA COMPARED WITH 
VALUE OF SAME WEIGHT OF SILVER AT NEW YORK 
AND BOMBAY, 1946-53 
(Bombay prices are converted to dollars based on the rupee’s value in the free 


market at Jidda and are monthly averages except that figures since May, 1951, are 
for mid-month) 








Riyal parity in Riyal parity in 
: terms of average A terms of average 
Riyal silver price at: Riyal silver price at: 
value —~A . value panne \ . 
Date mid-month New York Bombay Date mid-month New York Bombay 
1946 1950 
Jan. 25 243 .288 Jan. 203 252 301 
Feb. 232 243 299 Feb. -196 252 314 
Mar. 241 243 356 Mar. -204 251 321 
Apr. 255 243 403 Apr. .205 247 323 
May .268 243 .480 May 203 25 339 
June 27 243 445 June 218 25 -326 
July 271 31 .408 July .227 25 321 
Aug. 276 31 412 Aug. 236 25 316 
Sept. .29 31 390 Sept. 252 25 316 
Oct. .29 309 387 Oct. 243 258 321 
Nov. .276 31 355 Nov. 247 276 312 
Dec. 265 .298 333 Dec. 259 276 317 
1947 1951 
Jan. .265 .262 353 Jan. 273 -303 329 
Feb. 256 248 364 Feb. 263 31l 341 
Mar. .262 .265 392 Mar. .266 311 338 
Apr. 265 259 424 Apr. 26 -31t 351 
May 291 249 42 May 249 -31t 356 
June 245 .229 .406 June 276 .305 .36 
July 238 218 367 July 276 311 334 
Aug. 243 .226 -389 Aug. 278 311 319 
Sept. .229 242 342 Sept. 277 311 310 
Oct. 241 246 314 Oct. 275 -303 -305 
Nov. .236 .256 326 Nov. 274 -303 .307 
Dec. 235 256 .380 Dec. 273 -303 .296 
1948 1952 
Jan. 227 256 -369 Jan. 268 -303 322 
Feb. 234 256 324 Feb. 266 -303 304 
Mar. .236 .256 -334 Mar. 264 303 .268 
Apr. .226 .256 331 Apr. 267 303 .280 
May 216 256 331 May 272 295 285 
June .22 256 339 June 273 284 265 
July .228 256 357 July .290 285 277 
Aug. .236 253 37 Aug. .283 286 .290 
Sept. 244 258 357 Sept. .288 286 289 
Oct. 255 265 363 Oct. 275 .286 278 
Nov. 24 252 331 Nov. 273 .286 281 
Dec. 249 24 374 Dec. 272 286 270 
1949 1953 
Jan. .248 24 377 Jan. .270 .290 .282 
Feb. 252 243 404 Feb. 271 293 -301 
Mar. .252 246 -407 Mar. 271 293 298 
Apr. 255 246 388 Apr. 271 293 .290 
May .228 .246 378 May 271 293 .296 
June 222 246 371 June 271 293 .290 
July .203 246 317 
Aug. .208 -247 298 
Sept. 221 2515 30 
Oct. 217 252 -301 
Nov. 216 252 305 
Dec. 206 252 291 
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its value as well as anyone could hope. The 
people have had full confidence in the riyal 
and the British sovereign. The currency was 
durable. It proved that it could solidly, if not 
conveniently, meet the needs of the country. 
There were, nevertheless, some serious de- 
fects which were being increasingly realized. 
Instability was the greatest defect. There was 
no fixed rate internally between the riyal and 
the British sovereign, and rates varied widely. 
No fixed rate could have been set and defin- 
itely maintained. Externally, neither coin had 
a stable value in terms of foreign currency. 
Variations in the rate have been disturbing 
to government finance, especially since about 
four-fifths of the revenue is in foreign ex- 
change, mainly dollars. A large part of this 
had to be converted into riyals and sovereigns 
to be spent locally. The government could 
not budget with assurance when it could not 
know from one month to another what its 
revenues in terms of local currency would be. 
The number of riyals realized per dollar has 
varied from about 3.2 to 5.2 since 1945, and 
the price of sovereigns has ranged between 
about $10.25 and $20.00. This means that 
since 1945 the outturn of $1,000,000 has 
ranged from SR 3,200,000 to 5,200,000 or 
from 50,000 to nearly 100,000 sovereigns. 
Even in the year 1951 the outturn ranged from 
about SR 3,550,000 to 4,000,000 or from 
about 77,000 to 85,000 sovereigns. 
Fluctuations are harmful to foreign trade. 
In many countries importers and exporters 
commonly settle with banks their rates of for- 
eign exchange in advance, in order to know its 
cost or proceeds in terms of local currency. But 
in Saudi Arabia forward exchange transactions 
are almost non-existent, partly because of the 
interpretation of religious law which may be 
placed upon acts to provide for future contin- 
gencies. Thus, exchange instability brings to 
foreign trade an element of risk and uncer- 
tainty which is rarely avoided. To compensate 
for this, traders must allow larger profit mar- 
gins. They pass on this added cost to the public 
or the government (as a buyer of imports) in 
the form of higher prices. This extra burden 
on trade reduces imports. Also it reduces rev- 
enue from the customs. Finally its effect, by 
reducing the supply of imported goods, is to 
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lower the standard of living of the people as a 
whole. 

The people also have suffered from internal 
fluctuations of the value of the money they 
held. They had no way of knowing what one 
coin might be worth in the future in terms of 
the other. By holding either coin, if they might 
need the other, they ran the risk of loss. 

Furthermore, the British sovereign and riyal 
were not interchangeable at any par rate. The 
public had to pay rates of exchange covering 
the profit of the money changer or bank. The 
only fixed element in the system was the rate 
between the qirsh and the riyal, 22 to 1. But 
that was an odd rate, not easy for computation, 
and even that rate sometimes varied in times 
of monetary stringency. 

Finally the system was cumbersome. In the 
absence of Saudi Arabian money of large de- 
nominations the riyal has been the people’s 
main money. The riyal is a heavy coin in rela- 
tion to value. For any sizable transaction there 
have been problems of carrying large weights 
of metal and counting numbers of coins. This 
was troublesome, a waste of time and a source 
of expense. 

Clearly Saudi Arabia needed a revised mone- 
tary system with a stable monetary standard 
and a system of convenient coins with fixed 
decimal values and freely interchangeable at 
the wish of the holder. 


Special characteristics affecting plans for 
monetary readjustment 


There were several important characteristics 
of the monetary situation in Saudi Arabia of 
which it was necessary to take account in de- 
vising a plan for monetary readjustment. 

a. Saudi Arabia from earliest times has used 
hard money of “full weight.” The people have 
relied upon the “intrinsic” metal content of 
money rather than upon governmental meas- 
ures giving it value, and thus they tend to dis- 
trust paper money. 

b. Closely related to the above is the wide ex- 
tent of hoarding. Certain large money dealers 
do certain banking operations, but there are no 
formally established local banks. The modern 
banking facilities provided by foreign banks 
exist only in Jidda and the Dammam-Dhahran 
area. These banks have a relatively few de- 
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posits in local currency, though the deposit sys- 
tem has been slowly growing and foreign cur- 
rency deposits are considerable. Most local 
business houses and individuals keep their 
funds mainly in hoards of gold and silver. The 
ordinary people throughout the country keep 
a smaller or larger supply of gold and/or 
silver coins — as much as they can afford — 
as a reserve for spending and emergency. 

c. There is not much debtor-creditor re- 
lationship and comparatively few long-time 
contracts based on money other than real es- 
tate leases, which are rarely for over two 
years. Personal insurance, bonds and mortgages 
hardly exist. The government has no local 
funded debt. For these reasons the country is 
less vulnerable than most countries to mone- 
tary changes affecting its contractual structure. 
But changes in foreign exchange rates have 
considerable effect because of (a) the govern- 
ment’s heavy reliance upon foreign exchange 
revenue, and (b) the country’s great depend- 
ence upon imports. 

d. The economy is regional with consider- 
able differences among regions. The west coast 
uses gold for larger transactions, but riyals for 
ordinary retail trade and wages. The east 
coast, however, has used almost no gold — its 
fondness for silver reflecting orientation toward 
India. Much of the interior is familiar with 
both gold and silver coins. Parts of the country 
are rapidly becoming modernized; in other 
parts the tribesmen live much as they have for 
many centuries past. On the west coast, whose 
economic center is at Jidda and Mecca, Jidda’s 
money market is concerned with financing 
trade and the haj (pilgrimage), and also has a 
certain amount of speculation in gold, silver 
and foreign currencies. The east coast is char- 
acterized by the rapidly growing oil industry. 
The Riyadh area centers upon the activities 
dependent upon it being the political capital 
and the chief residence of His Majesty the 
King. The railway from the east to Riyadh 
was opened late in 1951, and its extension to 
Jidda is being planned. The railway will help 
to transform much of the region where it runs. 
It now tends to link economically the Riyadh 
region mainly to the east coast. 

e. Foreign exchange is a major problem. The 
government receives about four-fifths of its 


income in foreign exchange, nearly all of this 
from the Arabian-American Oil Company 
(Aramco) exports of oil but some also from 
foreign concessionaires other than Aramco. 
With the British sovereign and riyal having 
no fixed value in foreign exchange, the need to 
convert large sums from foreign to local cur- 
rency has created a difficult problem in budget- 
ing. 

f. Saudi Arabia has splendid revenues due to 
her wealth in oil. Because these revenues are 
so large and almost all in foreign currency, 
mainly dollars, the country can afford the 
soundest and best-secured monetary system. 
Her revenues are sufficient to build up the 
reserves needed to assure such a system. 

g. Saudi Arabia is extremely dependent upon 
oil, both as to revenues and economic activity. 
In the last five years in which oil production 
has grown phenomenally, prosperity has grown 
accordingly. But, in the past, oil has gone 
through periods of overproduction and slump, 
and it is only prudent to prepare for the chance 
that these will recur in the future. Saudi Ara- 
bia is highly vulnerable to any slump affecting 
the sale of its oil, and hence it is wise to make 
provision for such an eventuality. If Saudi 
Arabia built up sizable reserves, which she 
could gradually do, she would not need to 
worry unduly about any temporary slump in 
oil or about year to year variations in yield of 
revenues. 

h. Saudi Arabia has lacked a central bank or 
other authority specially charged with regulat- 


ing the currency and performing fiscal agency 
functions. 


II, CREATION OF THE SAUDI 
ARABIAN MONETARY AGENCY 


Need for new machinery 


From the start it was clear that the govern- 
ment lacked machinery to carry out effective 
currency measures. The government also had 
no machinery of its own to handle foreign ex- 
change transactions, which had become very 
important because of the revenue from oil. For 
fiscal agency services, the government was de- 
pendent upon a branch in Jidda of the Nether- 
lands Trading Society, and for help in paying 
and transferring funds locally upon the local 
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money dealer, Al-Kaaki & Salem Bin Mahfooz 
Co. (generally known as Kaaki). 

The Finance Minister, Shaykh Abdullah 
Al-Sulayman, appreciated the need for some 
form of modified central bank and realized the 
important aid that it could give in handling 
currency and fiscal affairs. The Minister at his 
first conference with the writer in July, 1951, 
stressed this need and asked for advice. After 
full study of the situation the writer in a 
preliminary report submitted in November, 


1951, proposed a plan for a modified central 
bank. He said: 


Most countries today have such institutions of 
one kind or another. They provide machinery 
that is necessary for the operation of a stable 
and convenient monetary system. They afford 
means to regulate local monetary and banking 
practices as may be appropriate. They make 
easier the handling of public receipts and pay- 
ments and holding a transfer of funds. They 
give close and regular contact with foreign 
financial centers. They collect and analyze data 
about local and foreign financial conditions and 
are thus in position to advise the Government 
on important problems of policy. 


The recommendation met with favor and 
was discussed at length with His Majesty King 
Ibn Saud, Crown Prince Saud, the Minister of 
Finance and other high officials. Some changes 
were desired, especially to make sure of meet- 
ing requirements of the Islamic law. Thus the 
charter was to include a clause making clear 
that the Agency would not act in any way 
conflicting with the precepts of Islamic law, 
e.g., by paying or receiving interest. Also it 
was decided not to call the new institution a 
“bank.” There is no Arabic word for bank and 
the word suggested the idea of interest. 

Following these discussions the government 
asked the writer in February, 1952, to draw a 
detailed plan for the Agency and to suggest the 
provisions of its charter. This was done and 
King Ibn Saud in two Royal Decrees of April 
20, 1952, sanctioned creation of the Agency 
and approved its charter.? (See Annex.) 


2 The Ministry of Finance published under date 
of September 20, 1952, the important documents 
pertaining to the Agency including the Royal De- 
crees approving its charter and providing for its 
organization, the Agency’s by-laws and the writer’s 
report of February, 1952, entitled, Report on Estab- 
lishment of the Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency. 


Functions of the Agency 


The Agency was to have headquarters at 
Jidda and offices or agencies in other important 
places as found appropriate. Its main opera- 
tions were to relate to: (1) currency affairs; 
(2) fiscal agency functions; and (3) financial 
and economic research. 


Currency affairs. As to these, the charter pro- 
vides that the Agency shall have the following 
functions: 


(a) To stabilize and maintain the external 
and internal value of the currency. 

(b) To hold and operate any monetary re- 
serve funds as separate funds earmarked 
for monetary purposes only. 

(c) To buy and sell for Government account 
gold and silver coin and bullion. 

(d) To advise the Government about new 
coinage and handle the manufacture, ship- 
ment and issue of all coins; it being 
understood that coins would be issued 
only through and at the request of the 
Agency. 

(e) To regulate commercial banks, exchange 
dealers and money changers as may be 
found appropriate. 


These clauses were designed to put the 
Agency in a position to regulate the foreign 
exchange value of the currency, to introduce 
the newly coined gold sovereign, and to clear 
the way for inter-convertibility of the various 
coins and for other measures to improve the 
monetary and banking system. 


Fiscal agency functions. The Ministry of Fi- 
nance appreciated the need for better budget- 
ary control and hence the importance of cen- 
tralizing in the Agency the receipts of the 
various branches of the government, and sim- 
ilarly of making all payments from accounts 
in the Agency. Thus, the Agency would hold 
all the government’s operating funds and its 
monetary and fiscal reserves. The charter, 
therefore, provided that the Agency should 
exercise the following functions: 


(a) To receive and act as depositary for all 
revenues including receipts from conces- 
sionaire companies, from customs, from 
the Haj, and from other sources, and to 
maintain deposit accounts under such 
heads as the Government through the 
Minister of Finance may direct. 

(b) To act as agent for the Government in 
paying out funds for purposes duly ap- 
proved by the Government through the 
Minister of Finance. 
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Organization in the field of public finance 
had not kept pace with the rapid growth of 
revenues and expenditures that was due to 
expanding oil revenues. This growth had come 
so recently that there had not been time to de- 
velop adequate machinery to handle receipts 
and payments. An organization that sufficed 
for the more simple society of Saudi Arabia of 
a dozen years ago and a yearly budget of SR 
25 million (say $7 million), could not prop- 
erly handle a budget more than twenty-five 
times as great. 

In particular, foreign exchange had become 
a major problem. Wise handling of foreign 
exchange transactions, as well as wise use of 
the funds, is vital to the country’s stability and 
progress. The savings to the government from 
careful centralized handling of foreign ex- 
change would be very substantial and would 
justify creating the Agency apart from any- 
thing else. 

The Agency also could help the government 
to use to best advantage the sterling and other 
non-dollar currencies received. Receipts of 
these currencies from all sources in 1951 were 
estimated to be equivalent at free market rates 
to perhaps $30 million or about a fifth of total 
revenues in foreign exchange. Total purchases 
from the sterling countries in 1949 were of 
somewhat similar amount — later figures are 
not available. Hence, in effect, the government 
can be viewed as a supplier of Saudi Arabia’s 
needs for these currencies. The Agency could 
sell these currencies in an orderly way to the 
banks to meet the needs of importers and re- 
ceive local currency in payment. 

In order that the Agency acting as fiscal 
agent should not unduly curtail the activities 
which locally established banks and money 
changers might reasonably expect to continue, 
especially as to foreign exchange, it was recom- 
mended that ordinarily it should deal only 
with banks and not with the general public. 
On the one hand, that would leave to the 
banks a normal and reasonable function. On 
the other hand, it would avoid tying up the 
Agency’s resources in non-governmental deal- 
ings. The Agency could ask Kaaki to act as its 
agent in some places where it might not be 
advisable to establish branches, and thus make 
use of his experience and organization. 


The government, besides having most of its 
receipts in foreign currency, has large payments 
to make in foreign currency. It was recom- 
mended that there should be a foreign currency 
budget included in the regular budget covering 
payments in foreign currency, and that these 
payments should be made, subject to suitable 
control, directly from receipts. The nominal 
equivalent in local currency could be included 
in the general budget. Such foreign currency 
as is sold for local expenses could be sold by 
the Agency in an orderly way so as not to dis- 
turb the market. 

It was recommended that the government 
build up local currency deposits in the Agency, 
as well as deposits abroad in foreign currency, 
on which it can draw for current expenses. 
This is better than relying, as heretofore, upon 
the lines of credit granted by local banks and 
the anticipation of future payments. Also it 
was urged that the current receipts of all 
branches of the government be deposited in the 
Agency and thus passed through the Ministry 
of Finance instead of being used directly by 
some receiving organizations. 

The Agency, it was pointed out, could be of 
great value as agent for the government in 
paying the budget and t+ government’s con- 
tractual obligations as per standing instructions 
to be given it. Of course it would have to be 
in possession of sufficient funds. If a system of 
receipt of revenues and punctual payment, with 
priority of basic costs of government and of 
definitive contractual obligations, could be cre- 
ated through the Agency, the government’s 
credit and the efficiency of its operations would 
notably improve. This procedure also would 
simplify administrative procedures and save 
much work for the Ministry of Finance, and 
in particular for the Minister and the highest 
officials of the Ministry. 

The report stressed the need to build up 
large fiscal reserves. It stated that the experi- 
ence of Venezuela is significant as to handling 
her large revenue from oil. Venezuela has a 
total population similar to Saudi Arabia, but 
only one-third of the area, and her reserves of 
oil are similarly large. Her current production 
was about 500,000 barrels daily in 1940, and 
has risen in 1952 to about 1,700,000 daily 
(about twice that of Saudi Arabia). In 1940 
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Venezuela’s Central Bank held total reserves 
of $31 million, but these have now risen to 
$373 million. Meanwhile, Venezuela has made 
great progress from use of oil revenues for 
economic development, education and public 
health. 

Saudi Arabia, it was urged, would do well 
to emulate Venezuela’s example in this regard. 
Dependence upon a single item, oil, is so ex- 
treme that any material fall in the revenue 
from oil would be a shock to the country. The 
oil business in 1951-52 was booming. But it 
is subject to ups and downs, and the boom will 
not last forever. Saudi Arabia will act wisely 
if she builds a reserve to cushion any shock. 
The Agency could be invaluable to the govern- 
ment in holding and administering such a re- 
serve, and helping to determine where and in 
what form it should be held. 


Financial and economic research. The govern- 
ment had no machinery for such research. Fi- 
nancial and economic statistics were inadequate 
or non-existent. Clearly the government needed 
permanent machinery to gather and analyze 
data to aid in formulating policy. The report, 
therefore, recommended that the Agency have 
a special research department and such a pro- 
vision was included in the charter (Article 6). 


Operations not to be undertaken 


The Agency was to be an important new 
departure for Saudi Arabia. Over a period of 
time, the report pointed out, it may be expected 
to grow and develop new activities under 
changing conditions as similar institutions in 
other countries have done. For the present, 
however, it should begin gradually with the 
essential functions, and gain experience and 
confidence; and it would not be necessary or 
expedient to undertake certain activities which 
similar institutions elsewhere undertake. 

The charter therefore contained the follow- 
ing provisions (Article 7) : 

The Agency shall not charge any profits on 
its receipts and payments and shall not act in 
any manner which conflicts with the teachings 


of the Islamic law. The Agency shall not 

undertake any of the following functions: 

(a) Paying or receiving interest. 

(b) Receiving private deposits. 

(c) Making advances to the Government or 
to private parties. 


(d) Engaging in trade or having an interest 
in any commercial, industrial or agricul- 
tural enterprise. 

(e) Buying or holding fixed property except 
what the Agency reasonably needs for its 
operations. 

(f) Issuing currency notes. 


In other countries, the report stated, it is the 
general practice of similar institutions to deal 
with the public only to the extent necessary to 
carry out the country’s basic monetary policy. 
Such institutions do not generally accept de- 
posits from the general public or make loans 
to private parties. The existing commercial 
banks in Saudi Arabia are in position to supply 
adequate facilities to the public. 

The Agency’s success will require all pos- 
sible cooperation from the commercial banks. 
This is a further reason why it should not com- 
pete with them in receiving deposits or making 
loans. Similarly, the Agency, in buying and 
selling foreign exchange, should ordinarily deal 
only with banks and leave to these the dealings 
with private parties whose credit standing and 
needs they can most readily appraise. The 
Agency can and should gain the confidence of 
the commercial banks and often will be able 
to help them with their problems. 

All of the Agency’s capital would come from 
the government as per the proposal made as 
discussed below. The Agency would not create 
credit by issue of currency notes or receive 
other than government deposits. Hence, it 
would not have loanable funds apart from the 
proceeds of public revenues, and these will be 
needed for the government’s use. In other 
countries loans to government have been the 
bane of many similar institutions. If the 
Agency were in position to make such loans 
they might soon tie up any free funds. Sim- 
ilarly, the Agency should not make loans to 
private parties. 

Also, it was clear that the Agency should 
not engage in trade. It should keep its capital 
liquid and not tie it up in investments in any 
commercial, industrial or agricultural enter- 
prise, or by holding fixed property beyond what 
it reasonably needs for its operations. 

Saudi Arabia has long been used to metallic 
money, and under existing conditions it will 
be wise to continue a “hard money” system. 
The Agency, therefore, should not issue cur- 
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rency notes. But this does not mean that Saudi 
Arabia must forego the advantages of a con- 
venient means of payment in larger denomina- 
tions or of elasticity of the supply of money. 
These advantages can be gained to a material 
extent in other ways. Gold coins have a large 
value in proportion to size and weight. At 
present, various foreign notes circulate to some 
extent in different parts of the country, espe- 
cially Egyptian in the west and Indian and 
American in the east. At the time of the pil- 
grimage foreign notes are much in evidence to 
give needed elasticity to the currency. While 
less convenient than money directly inter- 
changeable with national currency, use of these 
foreign notes can and does obviate carrying 
large amounts of specie. Also the commercial 
banks can be encouraged to facilitate transfers 
of money by development of the system of 
checking accounts, and they can make wider 
use of cashiers’ checks. 

The Agency should be a service institution, 
not operating to seek a profit. It should aim to 
promote better operation of the country’s 
monetary system and better administration of 
the national finances. 


The Agency and economic development 


Encouragement of economic development is 
of utmost importance to Saudi Arabia. Though 
the country’s natural resources, except for oil 
and some other minerals, are definitely limited, 
they can be developed to an important extent 
and their utilization improved, notably through 
careful development and better handling of 
water supply. 

Procedure for handling development varies 
in different countries. In some, it is under a 
special board or commission which may include 
leading officials. In others, a special institution 
has been created to promote development. Also 
development has been handled in some coun- 
tries as a special department of a government 
bank. The type of procedure which seems best 
adapted to Saudi Arabia, it was stated, is an 
important matter for separate determination. 

The first problem is the source of funds for 
development. The government’s income is so 
excellent that revenues permit sizable alloca- 
tions, as in the budget for the current fiscal 
year. But besides funds spent directly through 


usual budgetary procedure, the Agency could 
act as agent for the government if desired in 
administering advances of government funds 
for local development projects. An example 
would be to finance local water development, 
which might bring to local farmers such ex- 
tensive benefits that they could gradually repay 
part or all of the original cost of the improve- 
ments. Where local land values are enhanced 
by such development the local farmers might, 
for example, organize a cooperative association 
to take responsibility for repayment in whole 
or in part. 

The procedure for carrying out a develop- 
ment program will call for consideration in 
detail. But the Agency even though not itself 
providing the funds would be in position as the 
government’s fiscal agent to help in carrying 
out such plans. 


Capital 


There were three possibilities as to provision 
of the capital: (1) by the government and 
local financial interests; (2) by the govern- 
ment and a foreign bank; and (3) by the gov- 
ernment alone. There was considerable discus- 
sion of the first two possibilities and indication 
that both local and foreign capital might be 
interested in having a part in the new institu- 
tion. But Saudi Arabia had no well developed 
financial or industrial economy that, as in some 
countries, would have warranted joint govern- 
ment and private ownership and control. Also 
full ownership by the government would fur- 
ther the Agency’s position as strictly a public 
service institution which should not aim at 
profit and should be fully divorced from or- 
dinary commercial activities, leaving these to 
existing private banks. Private interests could 
be recognized by inclusion of non-government 
members among the directors. Thus, it was 
concluded that the government should provide 
the entire capital. The government fully con- 
curred in this conclusion. 

It was recommended that the Agency have 
a capital equivalent to 500,000 sovereigns, cal- 
culated at $12 and equivalent to $6 million. 
Since the Agency was not to make loans or re- 
ceive other than government deposits it would 
not need capital to protect the public as credi- 
tors. To give the Agency proper standing both 
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in the country and abroad and to give elasticity 
to its operations, it was urged that the greater 
part of the capital be in liquid funds over and 
above the initial outlay for buildings and equip- 
ment with at least two-thirds paid in prior to 
commencement of operations. The government 
concurred in these proposals. Actually, it paid 
in cash the entire amount of the capital and 
provided to the Agency its building at Jidda 
and equipment without charge to the Agency. 

The Agency as already indicated would be 
fundamentally a public service institution per- 
forming governmental functions and not seek- 
ing a profit. In order to be assured of sufficient 
income to cover its expenses, however, the 
Agency would have to make a reasonable 
charge to government for services, such as con- 
version of foreign funds into local currency 
and transfer of money within the country. 
Thus the Agency would be free to act as a 
public service institution solely on the basis of 
effectively performing its functions for the 
benefit of the government and the public, and 
the management would not have to decide the 
Agency’s policy according to whether its opera- 
tions would be a source of gain. 


Direction and administration 


The Agency, it was recommended, should be 
under control of a Board of Directors chosen 
in such manner as to provide for the best 
practicable consideration of Saudi Arabia’s true 
interests. The Minister of Finance should be 
President. The Governor of the Agency should 
be ex-officio a member. The Board should be 
a small body with say five Directors. Each 
Director, in the wording of Article 33 of the 
Charter of the Reserve Bank of Peru, should 
be “considered to be a representative of the 
Nation as a whole, and shall always vote for 
what he considers to be the general public 
interest.” 

Selection of a Governor with proper qualifi- 
cations, the report pointed out, is of utmost 
importance. The Agency’s work will involve 
many important problems that are highly spe- 
cialized and technical. These include such mat- 
ters as coinage and issuance of coins and main- 
tenance of their internal and external value; 
operation of monetary reserve funds; handling 


foreign exchange sales so as not to disturb the 
local market; regulation of commercial banks, 
foreign exchange dealers and money changers 
as may be found appropriate; and research to 
aid the government in determining and carry- 
ing out its economic and financial policies. 

In view of the very specialized qualifications 
needed for this work, the report suggested that 
the Saudi Arabian government might wish to 
do as a number of other countries have done, 
and engage from outside of Saudi Arabia a 
well-qualified man and entrust to him the 
operation of the Agency in accordance with 
general policies to be specified in its charter 
and under the general supervision of the Board 
of Directors. One of his most important du- 
ties, it was pointed out, would be to train a 
staff of Saudi Arabian nationals so that they 
can gradually assume increasing responsibility 
with technical competence and in the spirit of 
public service. Meanwhile because of the lack 
of a sufficient number of trained Saudi Ara- 
bians, it would be necessary to employ as staff 
a number of men from other Arab countries, 
pending the results of a program of training. 


Inauguration of the Agency 


Once the Royal Decrees had been issued on 
April 20, 1952, it was necessary to provide a 
suitable building in Jidda, with a vault and 
other essential equipment; to engage the staff 
both in the country and from abroad; to ap- 
point the directors; to prepare the by-laws; to 
arrange correspondents abroad ; to arrange pro- 
vision of the capital; and to determine the 
initial policies with regard to currency and 
fiscal agency functions. 

The government provided a massive build- 
ing which, though old, lent itself to remodel- 
ing. The vault, capable of holding 30 million 
riyals plus several million gold sovereigns, was 
about 70 feet long, 17 feet wide and 84 feet 
high, and was built on land adjoining the main 
structure. The physical arrangements were not 
easy because of the shortage of skilled labor 
and the need to import vault doors and other 
specialized equipment. But the essential work 
was done in time. 

As Governor, the government engaged Mr. 
George A. Blowers, an American who recently 
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had been with the International Monetary 
Fund and formerly was Governor of the State 
Bank of Ethiopia. He arrived in Jidda in 
July, 1952, and was appointed by Royal De- 
cree. As Vice-Governor, the government ap- 
pointed Rasem Bey Khalidi, a Saudi Arabian 
citizen, who had been manager at Jidda for 
the Arab Bank. To organize the research work 
and aid with economic problems, the govern- 
ment engaged Mr. A. N. McLeod, a Canadian 
who was with the International Monetary 
Fund. As directors, the government appointed, 
by Royal Decree, the Minister of Finance, who 
was President ex-officio ; the Governor, also ex- 
officio ; the Minister’s deputy as Vice-president ; 
the Vice-Governor; and two bankers, con- 
nected respectively with the local firm of Kaaki 
and the Netherlands Trading Society. 

On October 4, 1952, the Agency was form- 
ally inaugurated by His Royal Highness the 
Crown Prince with appropriate ceremonies and 
real enthusiasm. In commenting on the Agency 
a writer in a Mecca paper said that it is an 
example that “we take from what is new that 
which is good and from what is old that which 
is proper and correct.” 

While preparations went forward for open- 
ing the Agency, analysis and discussion of 
monetary measures proceeded so that the gov- 
ernment could take action as soon as the ma- 
chinery was ready to operate. 


III. CHOICE OF 4A MONETARY 
STANDARD 


Realizing the need to improve the monetary 
system, there had been active discussion in 
Saudi Arabia for some time of what to do. 
American, British and French experts had 
studied the situation and made proposals. Early 
in 1951 Saudi Arabia ordered her own gold 
coin, minted in Paris, which was practically 
the same as the British gold sovereign in 
weight and fineness. The government hoped 
that this new coin and the silver riyal could be 
fitted together. One of the main reasons for 
inviting the financial mission was for advice 
and aid in issuing the new gold coin. M. 
Delaby, a former manager of the local branch 
of the Banque de |’Indochine, had proposed ty- 
ing together the new gold coin and the riyal at 
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40-1 and giving these coins values of $10 and 
$0.25 respectively. The plan adopted in Oc- 
tober, 1952, included the 40-1 ratio, but with 
higher values in foreign exchange and the im- 
portant reservation that the Monetary Agency 
would not be required to maintain this ratio 
in case of major changes in world values of 
gold or silver. 

The problems in the summer of 1951 when 
the mission arrived were to try to find prac- 
ticable means (1) to retain the advantage of 
actual gold coin to which people were accus- 
tomed; (2) to bring about, if feasible, con- 
vertibility between the new coin and the silver 
riyal which was the main means of exchange 
in ordinary transactions; and (3) to give the 
currency maximum stability in foreign ex- 
change. 

The basic matter was choice of a monetary 
standard. The main possibilities that had been 
discussed were: (a) some form of bi-metallism ; 
(b) to retain and try to make more workable 
the old dual currency system; (c) to base the 
currency on the silver riyal; (d) to use as a 
base the British gold sovereign; (e€) to join 
the sterling area; (f) to adopt the gold stand- 
ard based on $35 per ounce; and (g) to intro- 
duce the new gold coin with a provisional 
relation to the riyal together with maximum 
stability in foreign exchange to be brought 
about by operations of the Monetary Agency. 


Bimetallism 


There is no dependable way to tie together 
“full weight” gold and silver currencies at 
fixed rates. Since the end of the war the ratio 
between gold and silver per ounce in free mar- 
kets has ranged between 45-1 and 100-1. 
There is no good reason to believe that the 
instability of the ratio between gold and silver 
that has heretofore existed will now suddenly 
end. 

The bimetallic proposal most widely dis- 
cussed in Saudi Arabia was to set a definitely 
fixed rate to 40-1 between the new Saudi 
Arabian gold coin and the riyal. This would 
be basically a scheme of nationally-operated 
bimetallism. Such a system might work for a 
while if treated as transitional. But in time the 
market ratio might change so as to make any 
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fixed rate untenable and drain away the reserve 
of one coin or the other. Clearly one small 
country alone could not operate bimetallism. 


Making the existing dual system more 
workable 


The first difficulty in retaining the long- 
standing dual system and trying to make it 
more workable was that Saudi Arabia could 
not effectively control the value of the British 
gold sovereign. Likewise, Saudi Arabia could 
not be asa#red of controlling the “full-weight” 
silver riyal. 

The British sovereign is not a Saudi Arabian 
national coin, but rather a foreign one. These 
sovereigns are no longer coined and are not 
likely to be regularly coined again. The limited 
supply is going gradually into hoards, and 
under different conditions of greater stability 
in the world might be gradually dishoarded. 
It sometimes has not been easy to get more 
sovereigns for local use. It is hard for a single 
country like Saudi Arabia to influence its value, 
since it is in wide demand throughout the 
world. It fluctuates in world markets more 
widely than gold bullion. A recent develop- 
ment affecting the British sovereign is the 
Swiss court decision in August, 1952, which 
seems of dubious wisdom, that the making of 
full-weight replicas of gold coins no longer 
constituting the currency of the country of 
original issue is not counterfeiting. 

While the short-term value of the riyal is to 
some extent within Saudi Arabia’s control, the 
fact that its long-term value is vulnerable to 
changes affecting silver and the fact that the 
value of the British sovereign is quite outside 
the country’s control, made it clearly unwise 
for Saudi Arabia to depend upon improving 
the present system. 


The silver standard 


Adoption of a silver standard would have 
been the easiest thing to do because of the 
riyal’s great popularity. But this would not 
have been a real solution. No country today is 
on the silver standard, except that Saudi Ara- 
bia has been partly based on it. In the past 50 
years most of Europe and Asia has abandoned 
silver not only as a standard but even as a 


monetary metal. There are no present or pro- 
spective national or international policies that 
give any confidence in silver’s future stability 
such as might justify any country in choosing 
it as a monetary standard. Although silver 
prices have been fairly steady for several years, 
they have in the past been highly unstable. 
Variations in the price (which was $0.85} per 
fine ounce in New York in June, 1953) may 
temporarily be within a narrow range; but 
over a longer period may be within a wide 
range, e.g., between $0.65 and $1.29. Any long- 
term plan to use silver as money must contem- 
plate such a range. 

Choice of a silver standard would have con- 
tinued to leave the government of Saudi Arabia 
vulnerable to major fluctuations which would 
make uncertain the yield in local currency of 
the foreign exchange receipts which are about 
four-fifths of its total income. 


The British gold sovereign 


The British gold sovereign has been popular 
and widely current under the long-standing 
dual system. But there were strong reasons for 
not using it as a permanent standard, as set 
out above in discussing possible retention and 
improvement of the dual system. 


Sterling 


A sterling standard would have had some 
convenience due to the fact that Saudi Arabia 
is surrounded by sterling area countries and 
has much trade with the sterling area. But 
Saudi Arabia has had a system that is prac- 
tically free from controls of trade and foreign 
exchange. She has perhaps the hardest currency 
system in the world. She has no shortage of 
foreign exchange, because of her wealth in oil. 
She receives large amounts of dollars, and 
there is no need for her to assume any obliga- 
tion to put them in the “dollar pool” of ster- 
ling countries. Sterling exchange has had a 
constant series of difficulties since the war 
which still persist. Saudi Arabia has a clear 
balance of advantage in not joining the sterling 
area. 


Gold at $35 per ounce 


Adoption of the gold standard based on a 
price of $35 per ounce would in effect have 
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linked Saudi Arabia’s currency to the dollar. 
But were Saudi Arabia to undertake to issue 
full-weight gold coins at $35, it would be 
practically impossible to retain her traditional 
use of gold as currency. Any such attempt 
would merely feed the various premium mar- 
kets for gold, since the coins would not stay 
in circulation. Hence Saudi Arabia either 
would have to depend entirely upon fiduciary 
silver and minor coins, or rely largely on cur- 
rency notes — whose use under present condi- 
tions seems inadvisable. 

For these reasons adoption of a standard 
which would require gold circulation at $35 
per ounce was inadvisable. 


The Saudi Arabian gold sovereign linked to 
the riyal with reservations 


There remained the possible choice of (a) 
introducing the Saudi Arabian gold sovereign 
as a step toward an improved monetary system ; 
(b) linking it to the riyal with reservations ; 
and (c) maintaining the value of the currency 
in foreign exchange by operations of the Mone- 
tary Agency to check undue fluctuations. Hav- 
ing regard to actual conditions in the country 
and the attitude of the government and public, 
this seemed the best choice if a feasible plan 
could be devised. 

There are several important reasons in favor 
of a gold coinage in Saudi Arabia. For cen- 
turies gold coins have been known and trusted 
and they now form a major element in the 
system. They are popular because they are 
well-suited to conditions that now exist and are 
likely to continue to exist for some time to 
come. They afford high value in small com- 
pass, are easily transported, are highly durable 
and are a convenient “storehouse of value” in 
a country meagerly equipped with credit insti- 
tutions. They are an important supplement in 
the currency to the riyal, which is so heavy in 
proportion to value as to be an inconvenient 
coin for other than relatively small transac- 
tions. They are a substitute for national cur- 
rency notes which do not exist and whose issue 
would be inadvisable under existing conditions. 
In an inflationary world, faced with threats of 
war and widely dominated by the belief that 
governments should use fiscal means to pro- 
mote full employment and prosperity, gold is 
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more likely to keep its value than any national 
monetary unit. A gold currency is less liable 
than any other to pressure from unwise gov- 
ernmental action — and the strongest and most 
experienced countries are suffering from abuses 
of credit. 

Under present world-wide conditions there 
can be no assurance of complete stability in any 
standard. But there is a firm floor under gold 
at $35 per ounce. One cannot visualize a drop 
below that figure, which is about five percent 
below the free gold price (about $37.00 per 
ounce in June, 1953). Without full converti- 
bility of dollars to gold at $35 per ounce some 
continuing premium on free gold seems likely, 
hence for present purposes the floor is higher 
than $35. 

On the other hand, a rise of large propor- 
tions in the free gold price would be checked 
by the gold sales of producing countries in free 
markets. The International Monetary Fund 
in September, 1951, made an announcement 
which was interpreted as giving these countries 
more latitude in sales; and this had led to 
greater stability of the free gold market at 
lower levels. No really large rise is likely with- 
out (a) outbreak or general expectation of 
world-wide war, or (b) revaluation of gold 
either generally or by the United States. 

Saudi Arabia, it appeared, need not refrain 
from issuing the new gold coin because of these 
two contingencies. If they happen the entire 
world would be faced with monetary readjust- 
ments, and would have an interest in tempering 
their effects. This situation is in contrast to 
that of silver as a possible monetary standard 
since the monetary effects of major fluctuations 
of silver are not likely to be of really serious 
concern in any quarter where effective action 
might be taken. As later discussed, however, 
there were reasons for not expecting for some 
time any fluctuations in silver that would dis- 
turb the riyal under the arrangements con- 
templated. 

It remained to consider the level in foreign 
exchange at which the new sovereign might be 
issued. Clearly this level must have regard to 
the level at which gold in the form of bars and 
coins passes from hand to hand in the various 
markets accessible to Saudi Arabia. The new 
coin’s equivalent per ounce must be safely 
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above its value as bullion in these markets or 
it would not stay in circulation. Also the level 
would have to take account of the riyal’s posi- 
tion and the feasibility of a link, with reserva- 
tions, to the new gold coin. 

For Saudi Arabia to issue its gold sovereign 
with an exchange value above $35 per ounce 
of metal content should not be viewed as a 
revaluation of gold. Rather it would provide 
a fiduciary gold currency, and the only method 
whereby the country could continue to have a 
gold currency and with stable value. The posi- 
tion would be somewhat similar to that of the 
British gold sovereign, which had long circu- 
lated in the country and elsewhere at a large 
premium over $35 per ounce, and also over 
the price of raw gold in the various free, black 
or gray markets. 


(To be concluded in the next issue.) 





ANNEX 


Royal decree of April 20, 1952, sanctioning the 
charter of the Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency. 
No. 30/4/1/1047 25 Rajab, 1371 
April 20, 1952 

WITH THE HeELp oF Gop ALMIGHTY 

We, Abdul-Aziz Ibn Abdul-Rahman AlI-Faisal, 
King of Saudi Arabia, 

Upon seeing the Decree No. 30/4/1/1046 issued 
25 Rajab, 1371, and the charter for the Saudi 
Arabian Monetary Agency, which is attached to 
this order and which consists of twelve articles, and 

In view of what Our Minister of Finance has sub- 
mitted to Us, 

We ordain the following: 

The charter for the Saudi Arabian Monetary 
Agency referred to above and attached to this 
Order is hereby sanctioned, and We order putting 
it into effect. 


CHARTER OF THE SAUDI ARABIAN MONETARY AGENCY 
I. Creation and Objects 


1. There is hereby created according to these 
regulations an institution to be called Saudi 
Arabian Monetary Agency, the main operating 
office in which it shall start its functions to be 
in Jidda. It shall have branches and agencies 
in the places where required. 

2. The objects of the Agency shall be: 

(a) To strengthen the currency of Saudi Ara- 
bia and to stabilize it in relation to foreign 
currencies, and to avoid the losses result- 


ing to the Government and the people from 
fluctuations in the exchange value of Saudi 
Arabian coins whose rates have not so far 
been fixed in relation to foreign currencies 
which form the major part of the Govern- 
ment’s income. 

(b) To aid the Ministry of Finance in cen- 
tralizing the receipts and expenditures of 
the Government in accordance with the 
items of the authorized budget and in con- 
trolling payments so that all branches of 
the Government shall abide by the budget. 


II. Capital 


. The Agency shall have an authorized capital 


equivalent to 500,000 gold sovereigns (calcu- 
lated at $12.00 and equivalent to $6,000,000). 
The Government shall provide the entire 
capital of the Agency. At least two-thirds of 
the capital shall be paid in prior to commence- 
ment of operations. Paid in capital shall in- 
clude the value of a building or buildings and 
equipment which the Government may provide. 


III. Operations 


. The Agency shall have the following functions 


in relation to currency. 


(a) To stabilize and maintain the external and 
internal value of the currency. 

(b) To hold and operate any monetary reserve 
funds as separate funds earmarked for 
monetary purposes only. 


, (c) To buy and sell for Government account 


gold and silver coin and bullion. 

(d) To advise the Government about new 
coinage and handle the manufacture, ship- 
ment and issue of all coins; it being under- 
stood that coins would be issued only 
through and at the request of the Agency. 

(e) To regulate commercial banks, exchange 
dealers and money changers as may be 
found appropriate. 


. The Agency shall aid the Ministry of Finance 


in centralizing the receipts and expenditures 
of the Government in accordance with the 
items of the authorized budget and in control- 
ling payments so that all branches of the Gov- 
ernment shall abide by the budget. To that end 
the Agency shall have the following functions: 


(a) To receive and act as depositary for all 
revenues including receipts from conces- 
sionaire companies, from customs, from the 
Haj, and from other sources, and to main- 
tain deposit accounts under such heads as 
the Government through the Minister of 
Finance may direct. 

(b) To act as agent for the Government in 
paying out funds for purposes duly ap- 
proved by the Government through the 
Minister of Finance. 
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The Agency shall establish a Research De- 

partment to collect and analyze data needed to 

aid the Government and the Agency in formu- 
lating and carrying out financial and economic 
policies. 

The Agency shall not charge any profits on its 

receipts and payments and shall not act in any 

manner which conflicts with the teachings of 
the Islamic law. The Agency shall not under- 
take any of the following functions: 

(a) Paying or receiving interest. 

(b) Receiving private deposits. 

(c) Making advances to the Government or to 
private parties. 

(d) Engaging in trade or having an interest in 
any commercial, industrial or agricultural 
enterprise. 

(e) Buying or holding fixed property except 
what the Agency reasonably needs for 
its operations. 

(f) Issuing currency notes. 


IV. Direction and Administration 


The Agency shall be under the control of a 
Board of Directors which shall be generally 
responsible for its efficient administration and 
operation and shall have such powers as are 
necessary and appropriate to that end. The 
Board of Directors may make such rules and 
regulations as it may consider necessary and 
appropriate to the conduct of the work of the 
Agency in accordance with this charter. In the 
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event that changes in this charter are found 
necessary, the Board of Diretors shall recom- 
mend them to the Government through the 
Minister of Finance. 

The Agency in the name, “Saudi Arabian 
Monetary Agency,” shall be a corporation with 
continuing succession. The Agency is author- 
ized to take such action as may be necessary 
and appropriate to give effect to this charter 
including, but without thereby limiting its 
authority, authority to make contracts, to ac- 
quire and hold and pledge assets, and to incur 
such liabilities as are necessary and appro- 
priate to the conduct of its operations. 

The Board of Directors shall consist of a Presi- 
dent, a Vice-President, a Governor of the 
Agency, and two other members. These shall 
be appointed by an order of His Majesty the 
King upon nomination by the Minister of 
Finance. 

The Minister of Finance shall nominate the 
Governor of the Agency and obtain an order 
for his appointment from His Majesty the King. 
The Governor shall not be removed from 
office except by an order from His Majesty the 
King. 


V. Reports and Audit 


The Agency shall render to the Government 
through the Minister of Finance monthly re- 
ports of its operations. The Agency shall be 
subject to audit by auditors appointed by the 
Government. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


GENERAL 


The Middle East in the war, by George Kirk. 
London: Oxford University Press for the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1953. xiii +511 pages. $10.00. 2nd revised 
edition. 


Reviewed by Majid Khadduri 


The publication of the Islamic world since 
the peace settlement as Vol. I of the Survey of 
international affairs, 1925, under the editorship 
of Professor A. J. Toynbee, indicated that sepa- 
rate volumes devoted to the Middle East were 
at first contemplated. From 1925 to the out- 
break of World War II, however, the Islamic 
world was dealt with in the annual Survey as 
part of the global development, rather than as 
an area by itself. While this approach has the 
merit of treating the Islamic world within the 
context of world affairs, the sections of the 
Survey on the Islamic countries subsequent to 
that of 1925 failed to give an adequate treat- 
ment of the internal forces and development of 
those countries ; the approach laid more empha- 
sis on the external, rather than on the internal, 
development of the area. World War II has 
demonstrated that internal forces and events 
in the Islamic countries were no less significant 
than their foreign relations, and that their af- 
fairs and problems could not be studied in- 
telligently unless the area is taken as a whole 
and looked upon both from within and from 
without. 

The publication of The Middle East in the 
war as a separate volume on the war period in- 
dicates that the Royal Institute has reverted to 
the idea of publishing separate area volumes in 
its series. However, while Professor Toynbee 
had preferred in the earlier volume the use of 
the term “Islamic World,” applied to the area 
extending from Morocco to India, George 
Kirk decided to limit his study to the Near and 
Middle East, making no distinction between 
the two since, as he stated, “the advent of the 
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aircraft and the desert-worthy motor vehicles 
had removed the former distinction between 
‘Near’ and ‘Middle’ by annihilating the bar- 
rier of the Syrian Desert that had formerly 
divided them.” Since a geographical distinction 
between Near and Middle is no longer valid, 
Mr. Kirk’s choice fell on the “Middle East,” 
a term which has become fashionable in Eng- 
land. It is to be regretted that this term, origi- 
nally coined by the American publicist, Admiral 
Mahan, is either used in the United States in 
limited circles, official and unofficial, or applied 
in a strictly geographical sense to South Asia. 

Mr. Kirk has divided his book into four 
parts. The first deals with political motives and 
forces in the area; the second and third — by 
far the largest portion of the book — treat in 
considerable detail the internal political devel- 
opment of the Middle East as well as the poli- 
cies of the Western powers, and the fourth 
deals briefly with the relations of the USSR 


with Turkey, Iran, the Arab world, and 


Ethiopia. 

In discussing political motives, Mr. Kirk 
gives a plausible interpretation of British 
policy, but not many Arabs or Jews would 
agree with his defense of British policy as it re- 
lates to Arab nationalism and Zionism. He 
rightly observes that the breakdown of negotia- 
tions between the Arab nationalists and the 
British in 1940 regarding the future status of 
Palestine weakened the position of the moder- 
ate Arab leaders and helped the extremists to 
come to the fore in Arab politics. Mr. Kirk, 
however, seems to doubt the possibility that a 
compromise might have been reached with the 
nationalists in Iraq as suggested by General 
Wavell to Mr. Churchill — though Wavell 
did so because he was stretched to the limit 
militarily — and that one might also have been 
effected with the Syrian nationalists, as pro- 
posed by Mr. Churchill, himself, to General 
de Gaulle. 

The author criticizes Mr. Churchill for his 
delay or slowness in dealing with the “disloyal 
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or wavering elements” of Arab nationalism. 
But this reviewer maintains that Mr. Church- 
ill’s interventionist policy accentuated the griev- 
ances of the Arab nationalists and was respon- 
sible, at least in part, for the xenophobia that 
swept the Arab world after World War II. 
Viewed in retrospect, General Wavell’s idea of 
a political settlement with the nationalists 
might have proved more beneficial for future 
friendship and cooperation between Great 
Britain and the Middle East countries. 
Furthermore, Mr. Kirk seems to believe, like 
many other writers, that the Arab nationalists, 
especially those who were in “exile” in Iraq, 
had prior understanding with the Axis and that 
Rashid Ali and the Mufti had received assur- 
ances from the Axis powers before the coup 
d'état started in Baghdad in 1941. Similar 
statements have been made about Ali Mahir 
of Egypt. But we know, not only from oral 
sources, but also from the published memoirs 
of the Mufti’s secretary, that when the Axis 
powers were approached for commitments, the 
Mufti and the Rashid Ali government could 
secure no prior understanding save pious state- 
ments of goodwill. One gets the impression 
from captured German documents that the 
Axis powers were unwilling to give definite 


promises to Arab leaders in order to avoid be- 


ing put in the embarrassing position which 
Britain found herself in at the conclusion of 
World War I. 

This reviewer has noted few factual errors in 
the work other than Halford Hoskins, author 
of British routes to India, being mistaken for 
his distant relative Harold ; the date of the Lyt- 
telton-de Gaulle Agreement being given as 25 
July, 1941 instead of 7 August 1941; the Iraqi 
“Four Colonels” being called the ‘Golden 
Square,” a term invented by Britishers in Bagh- 
dad and unknown to the Iraqis, and the er- 
roneous tagging of Camille Sham‘un with 
the Arabic “Kamil” instead of the French 
“Camille.” 

The present reviewer is of the opinion that 
the author has, on the whole, maintained a high 
level of precision and objectivity. His colorful 
literary style, and use of the bon mot, coupled 
with his erudition, make this a work which 
will be indispensable for all students of Middle 
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Eastern history. Both Mr. Kirk and Chatham 
House are to be congratulated. 


®Majw Kuappuri, author of Independent Iraq, 
is Professor of Middle East Studies at the School 
of Advanced International Studies of The Johns 
Hopkins University. 


Rural reconstruction in action: Experience in 
the Near and Middle East, by Harold B. 
Allen. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1953. 204 pages. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Afif I. Tannous 


The author of this timely book is Director 
of Education of the Near East Foundation and 
is exceptionally well qualified to discuss the 
subject of rural reconstruction. In addition to 
his basic training in this field, and wide knowl- 
edge of American rural life, he has been en- 
gaged for over twenty years as a leader in pro- 
grams of rural improvement in several coun- 
tries of the Middle East. 

The present volume, the result of this un- 
usually rich experience, presents the story of 
the Near East Foundation’s rural work in nine 
chapters of case analysis and two chapters of a 
general nature. Discussion in each chapter is 
woven around a central theme, a basic method 
of approach in rural reconstruction, drawing 
upon long years of field experience in a par- 
ticular country. Taken together, the several 
chapters tell the complete story of an all-round 
integrated program of rural reconstruction, 
with supporting facts and observations from 
seven countries. 

The primary emphasis of each chapter is 
upon the personality of the program or project 
leader. This is correct and normal for this type 
of operation. The author tends, however, to 
overemphasize this approach, with the result 
that the story of the project becomes too per- 
sonal, too dramatic and one-sided in some cases. 
For example, the names of the project leaders 
are repeated too frequently in the various chap- 
ters, and thus tend to overshadow the discus- 
sion. In telling the story of his work in Chap- 
ter Two, the leader makes such statements as 
the following: “... it is my job to... 
teach the people how to keep alive... .” “If 
overnight I could magically clear up disease- 
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breeding wells and install sanitary latrines, 
Greece would be on its way to economic re- 
covery.” This well-intentioned overemphasis 
contrasts strongly with the excellent presenta- 
tion of the principles and procedures of sanitary 
work in the second half of Chapter Two by the 
same leader. Out of a sense of loyalty and ap- 
preciation of the fine work done by his various 
project leaders, the author tends to go to the 
extreme of idealizing them. 

This criticism is not meant to belittle the im- 
portance of the personal qualifications, devo- 
tion, and achievements of the various project 
leaders. It is the reviewer’s belief, however, 
that such detailed personal references and his- 
tories belong more properly to personal files 
and inspection field reports. The author could 
have more profitably applied himself to a less 
personal analysis of projects and appraisal of 
achievements. 

Of special value in these case analyses, in 
which both failures and successes are men- 
tioned, are the emergent principles and methods 
of approach. These are duly pointed out and 
emphasized by the author in each chapter. Ex- 
amples are the integrated approach to rural im- 
provement; participation by the people in the 
project ; beginning the work at the level of the 
people; training of leaders; and working the 
project into the fabric of the government. This 
last point is borne out by the fact that the most 
successful demonstrational projects, as dis- 
cussed by the author, are those that have been 
established from the beginning as integral parts 
of the governmental system. The story of the 
rural schools of Palestine is an outstanding 
illustration. 

Another outstanding contribution consists of 
the detailed step-by-step description of how 
each project was initiated and developed. The 
careful and experienced reader will be able to 
trace in this network of details the pattern of 
factors, small and big, apparent and subtle, 
which spell success or failure for a project. 

Certainly this book should prove valuable to 
the increasing number of technical leaders en- 
gaged in programs of rural improvement in 
underdeveloped areas, and rural sociologists 
should find in it instructive material relative 
to the dynamics of community organization. 
The value of the book would have been en- 


hanced, however, by the addition of a final 
chapter, presenting a pointed summary ap- 
praisal of the Near East Foundation’s rich ex- 
perience in rural improvement. 

© Arir I. Tannous, formerly Head of the Middle 
Eastern and Eastern European Division of the 
Office of Foreign Agriculture Service of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, is now serving as Dep- 
uty Director of Technical Cooperation in Lebanon. 


Middle East dilemmas, by J. C. Hurewitz. 
New York: Harper, 1953. 273 pages. $3.75. 


Reviewed by George Weller 


Make this test. Pluck a stray fact, neither 
too big nor too little, from your memory of 
recent events in the Middle East. Then turn 
to Middle East dilemmas, by Dr. Hurewitz 
of Columbia University. You can be sure 
that your fact will be found somewhere, like a 
raisin, embedded in his carefully mixed, well- 
baked fruitcake, although it may not look ex- 
actly as you remember it. But if it was round 
in your memory, it will turn up here no worse 
than oval. 

By dividing the Middle East into four re- 
gional riddles — Iran, Egypt, Turkey, and the 
Arab-Israeli struggle — Hurewitz has simpli- 
fied the issues as much as one can. He possesses 
a direct, hardhitting style that sounds like the 
result of strict, private thinking, enlivened by 
an occasional leak or indiscretion. ‘The 
Wafd,” he says, for example, “exploited its 
strategic position of irresponsible opposition 
and established the purity of its nationalism, 
by demanding an absolute break with the 
United Kingdom and accepting nothing else.” 

To meet his personal dilemma of saying 
something muscular about today’s unpredict- 
able Middle East, Dr. Hurewitz has set up 
each subject as a sort of white clay gong in a 
shooting gallery of history alive with moving 
minor targets. He takes unwavering aim at an 
issue — Russia versus the United States in 
Iran; the coming of age of Turkey ; the British 
occupation of the Suez Canal; Zionists versus 
the Arabs — and then he atomizes it with facts. 

To bring himself home in 273 pages Hure- 
witz has been forced to pinch out nearly all 
ethnical and geographical sense of the peoples 
he describes. Religion and tradition — things 
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like the Hashimite alliance of kings of Iraq and 
Jordan — practically do not exist. The yearn- 
ing of an uprooted Palestinian farmer for his 
land, seen this way, is not a very dynamic emo- 
tion. The Muslim faith is the backdrop of the 
scene, but it hardly quivers. Political murder, 
the disgrace of this Semitic world, is ignored. 
Doomed leaders like Bernadotte and Abdullah 
of Jordan pass before us, but neither dies by an 
assassin’s hand they merely fade away into the 
factual foliage. 

A political approach as refined as this some- 
times fails to convey a feeling and a reason why 
the people of the Middle East behave as they 
do. There is a rational element even in Arab 
and Zionist violence. But because Hurewitz 
seems to find it distasteful and anti-historical, 
the event is often ignored and hence its cause 
is lost. 

This reviewer noticed a number of new and 
piquant facts: that the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, caught short of crude oil by the 
Persian squeeze, kept its markets going partly 
by buying from the Russians till Kuwait caught 
up; that Sudanese troops fought in Mexico for 
Maximilian ; that a Forbes of Boston was once 
a vice-president of the Suez Canal Company; 
that British diplomats worsened (so the book 
says) the American position in Egypt by rub- 
bing in our official pro-Zionism ; that Lansing 
tried vainly to steer Wilson away from a Zion- 
ist course; that Britain officially protested 
American adventures in wartime Saudi Arabia 
and got the American Minister recalled; and 
that Field Marshal Slim dickered with Egypt 
over a deal to base British armor on the refu- 
gee-choked strip of Gaza beach to relieve the 
Canal area. 

With a prodigy of arrangement like this, 
there is a temptation to take out one’s own col- 
lection of favorite stamps and ask why Hure- 
witz has omitted them. The tribes of Iran, 
who worry both the Shah and Mosaddeq, may 
not be the formidable rangers Justice Douglas 
makes them out to be. But they certainly com- 
mand enough guns, horses, and political in- 
genuity so that Hurewitz should have slipped 
them in somewhere. 

Nor does he disclose how and why the 
Druzes fought the French in the twenties. In 
the account of Soviet-Israeli relations he fails 
to include the agreement under which the 


Greek Orthodox church properties that be- 
longed to the pre-war Russian church were 
handed over to the atheistic Soviet Union, be- 
coming a likely fulcrum for clerical espionage. 

The British are cited for having provided 
arms to three Arab states. But there is no men- 
tion of Comrade Slansky’s airlift from Prague 
which supplied Israel everything up to disas- 
sembled Nazi fighter planes in her hour of 
need. 

It is understandable that in a jungle of mo- 
tives the author, after attaining a high standard 
of justice in the Persian and Turkish chapters, 
should not be quite so perfectly impartial on 
the Palestine question. After all, nobody is. 
While making a careful record of U.S. govern- 
ment aid to Israel, he nowhere mentions the 
annual take of the Zionist fund drives in the 
United States, the efforts to get money from 
the West German and East German govern- 
ments, and more money from the U.S. gov- 
ernment. 

His reasoning, nearly always cool, realistic, 
and generous, misses now and then. Without 
explaining why both ailing Israel and affluent 
Saudi Arabia get Export-Import loans by the 
millions, he claims that Iran went away empty- 
handed because her “credit-worthiness had van- 
ished because of the stoppage of the oil indus- 
try.” The real reason, of course, was that U.S. 
Secretary of State Acheson would not risk 
British displeasure by bailing out Mosaddeq. 

Everybody has the right to needle the U.S. 
State Department in his own way. But perhaps 
Hurewitz reached a little when he wrote: “Be- 
cause it never attempted to win the confidence 
of the Zionists, the Department failed to pro- 
tect the White House and the Congress from 
public pressures.” More to the point, by far, 
would have been a brave account of the roles of 
Mrs. Roosevelt and David K. Niles, and an ap- 
preciation of how U.S. State Department 
spokesmen in the U.N. felt when President 
Truman killed off the trusteeship of Palestine 
by decree while the State Department was try- 
ing to sell it as policy. 

In his wish to be just, Hurewitz is a little 
too easy on the U.S. governmental aid pro- 
gram. He omits Syria’s refusal of Point Four 
aid and its reasons. The deadly revelations of 
waste in Arab relief made by Edwin Locke 
never appear. In a book with so much evident 
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will to be fair, it is regrettable that Hurewitz 
occasionally is satisfied with an angle of ap- 
proach that takes us backward into spurious 
equations on the Arab-Zionist issue. 

In the opinion of this reviewer it is pedantic 
to assert that “no common yardstick existed 
for comparing on a per-capita basis U.S. fi- 
nancial aid to Arab refugees and to Israel im- 
migrants.” The author then goes on to say: 
“The real problem is how to reconcile our 
equally heavy obligations toward the two par- 
ties in the Palestine quarrel.” “Equally,” 
today? Will it always be 1948 and election 
year? 

These observations are only spastic jerks of 
envy of the diligence of Dr. Hurewitz. The 
final attitude is a steady salute of admiration. 
® Georce WELLER, a foreign correspondent for the 


Chicago Daily News, has frequently been stationed 
in the Middle East. 


Recalled to service: the memoirs of General 
Maxime Weygand, translated by E. W. 
Dickes. New York: Doubleday, 1952. vii+ 
454 pages. $6.75. 


Reviewed by William L. Langer 
The trial of Marshal Philippe Pétain for 


treason in 1946 produced a vast amount of con- 
fused and conflicting evidence, including the 
extensive testimony of General Maxime Wey- 
gand. As commander of the Allied forces in the 
Middle East in 1939-1940, as supreme com- 
mander in the West in May and June, 1940, 
as Minister of War in the Vichy Government 
and eventually as Delegate Général in North 
and West Africa in 1940-1941, Weygand 
played a crucial role in that phase of World 
War II which ended with the forced interven- 
tion of the United States. The present edition 
of his memoirs, which covers this period in some 
detail, appears to be translated accurately and 
fluently into English. The English text is com- 
plete except for the omission of five of the four- 
teen appendices. Of these five, three are given 
in full in the body of the book. 

Among the numerous and often voluminous 
memoirs relating to the fall of France, and the 
Vichy regime, Weygand’s account is almost in 
a class by itself. As the author remarks in the 
Preface, he does not presume to write history, 
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being only too well aware that none of the ac- 
tors participating in great events can see or 
learn everything. He states as his objective 
the reporting of the facts so far as he knows 
them. He gives the reasons for his own actions 
and, with respect to the doings of others, distin- 
guishes clearly between what he saw or heard 
personally and what he learned only indirectly. 
His judgment of poeple and events are offered 
for what they may be worth; he makes no claim 
to infallibility, but only to good faith. The re- 
viewer, who has not only read but has made 
extensive use of these memoirs in conjunction 
with many other materials, is glad to testify 
that General Weygand has adhered closely to 
his program and has come very near the at- 
tainment of his objective. His book is marked 
throughout, as was his testimony at the Pétain 
trial, by clarity, consistency, and freedom from 
bias. In leaves with the reader an impression 
of a man of high principle and complete 
integrity. 

Weygand was already past seventy and al- 
ready in retirement when he was called upon 
to command the Allied forces in Syria and the 
Middle East. The opening chapters of his nar- 
rative reveal the weakness of those forces 
which, at the time, were advertised to the pub- 
lic as a formidable army destined to play a 
major role in attacking the Germans from Sa- 
lonika. After much traveling and negotiation 
Weygand convinced himself that without sub- 
stantial reinforcement it would be quite impos- 
sible to organize a Balkan Entente or induce 
the Turks to assume a more active part. Since 
two visits to Paris in the winter and spring of 
1939-1940 brought nothing but vague prom- 
ises, the plans for action in the Balkans re- 
mained an empty dream. Presently Weygand 
was called upon to save the situation in the 
West at a time when the Nazi armor had al- 
ready broken through the Ardennes and flooded 
over most of Belgium. Part II provides a vivid 
account of the confusion and desperation of the 
Battle of France. Weygand makes no effort to 
conceal his conviction that the struggle was 
hopeless or to minimize his part in forcing the 
negotiation of the armistice. This section of his 
memoirs is undoubtedly the most important 
historically and, with the richness of its docu- 
mentation, serves as an essential corrective to 
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the apologia of Reynaud and the contentions 
of de Gaulle. 

Less dramatic but nevertheless of high in- 
terest is the concluding section which treats of 
Weygand’s command in North and West Af- 
rica from September, 1940 to November, 1941. 
The memoirs throw a flood of light on the 
situation in this crucial area and make per- 
fectly clear the writer’s determination to de- 
fend it against all comers. As a soldier, Wey- 
gand refused to be drawn into any action not 
authorized by Pétain. He successfully ob- 
structed Darlan’s policy of collaboration with 
the Germans, but at the same time resisted the 
blandishments of Churchill and Roosevelt. It is 
impossible to challenge his view that it would 
have been foolhardy to involve North Africa in 
the war at a time when the Germans were still 
so strong and the democratic powers so weak 
in terms of offensive action. The best testimony 
to the soundness of his policy may be derived 
from the fact that Hitler detested him and 
eventually forced his recall and retirement. In 
the last analysis it was Weygand’s judicious 
administration that prepared the scene for the 
operations in North Africa a year after his 
withdrawal. 


®Wittiam L, Lancer is the author of the book, 
Our Vichy gamble. 


Historia de la politica arabe, by Rodolfo Gil 
Benumeya. Madrid: Instituto de Estudios 
Africanos, 1951. 221 pages. 


Panorama del mundo arabe, by Rodolfo Gil 
Benumeya. Madrid: Instituto de Estudios 
Africanos, 1952. 202 pages. 


Reviewed by F. 8. Vidal 


In the past, Spanish writers, in dealing with 
the Arab world, have limited themselves ex- 
clusively to reporting and analyzing events in 
Spanish possessions and neighboring regions, 
and activities of other Spanish writers and ex- 
plorers. Since its organization in 1946, how- 
ever, the Spanish Institute of African Studies 
(IDEA), a branch of the Superior Council of 
Scientific Research (Consejo Superior de In- 
vestigaciones Cientificas), has published a series 
of valuable contributions to Arabic and Afri- 
can studies by Spanish scholars. It is only to be 


regretted that the two books under review fall 
very short of the excellent standards set for the 
same series by the studies on the Sahara: Al- 
magro’s work on its prehistory, and Alia Me- 
dina’s reports on its geomorphology. 

The only favorable comment to be made on 
Benumeya’s books is that they represent, to the 
best of this reviewer's knowledge, the first at- 
tempt in modern times to present to Spanish 
readers a concise account of the modern politi- 
cal history of the Arab world. It is a laudable 
undertaking designed to make the Spanish pub- 
lic aware of the need to consider their interest 
in North Africa within the much wider frame- 
work of the whole Arab world. 

Neither of the two books has, in style or in 
content, any feature which is particularly com- 
mendable. Historia de la politica arabe is not, 
as the title would indicate, a political history 
but a collection of loosely connected notes, 
taken mostly from reference books and news- 
papers, on the general history of the Arab coun- 
tries from prehistoric times to the present. 
Throughout the book assertions are made 
which are, at best, unproven or highly doubt- 
ful. Thus the author says that the Berber- 
speaking and Arabic-speaking populations in 
Morocco are ethnically the same; he attributes 
questionable similarities in the architectural 
styles of Hadhramaut and southern Morocco 
to cultural diffusion by early migrations, and 
he considers the desert environment as the sole 
agency responsible for shaping Arabic culture 
and the Arabs’ psychological characteristics. 
There is at the present time no evidence to sup- 
port Mr. Benumeya’s statement that Arabia 
was the cradle of all Semitic “races” or that, 
“although the greater part of the peninsula is 
now a steppe, following the end of the Ice Age 
it was for many centuries as productive and as 
covered with vegetation as India is today.” Fi- 
nally, the placing of the ancient town of Ja- 
mamah “between Medina and the Persian 
Gulf,” i.e., anywhere over a distance of about 
650 miles as the crow flies, is hardly an example 
of geographical precision. 

Panorama del mundo arabe, a summary of 
developments in the Arab world from the turn 
of the century to the present, suffers from the 
same shortcomings as the earlier work. Saudi 
Arabia is described as having “a small outlet 
to the Persian Gulf.” Actually, the distance be- 
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tween the Kuwait Neutral Zone and Salwah 
Bay is about 300 miles. The author further 
states that the entire Empty Quarter is in dis- 
pute between King Ibn Saud and England. It 
is true that territorial boundaries in southern 
Arabia are not well defined and that disputes 
have recently arisen between Great Britain, 
acting for the Trucial Shaykhs, and Ibn Saud 
on some marginal areas, but to the best of this 
reviewer's knowledge there have been no such 
disputes as to the bulk of the Empty Quarter. 

Hofuf, until recently the capital of the East- 
ern Province, and only occasionally visited by 
individual Americans, is described as “the great 
American oil camp.” Mr. Benumeya also states 
that Dhahran is a refinery site (the only re- 
finery at the present is in Ras Tanura), that 
the oil company employs 10,000 Americans in 
Arabia (the actual figure for 1951 was 3,230), 
and that the discovery of oil was an unexpected 
consequence of water drilling operations in cen- 
tral Arabia. 

In the paragraph on religion in Saudi Arabia 
today, Mr. Benumeya includes among the un- 
orthodox population ‘25,000 Shiites of the 
same kind as those in Iraq, and 40,000 super- 
Shiites living in Al-Hasa.” The reader is left 
in the dark as to the religious beliefs of the 
super-Shiites compared with the ordinary 
Shiites. 

The style of the two books is extremely 
poor and, in addition, they suffer from a total 
lack of editing and proofreading. Gross errors 
of syntax, punctuation, and spelling are found 
throughout both works. Inconsistencies in the 
transliteration of Arabic sounds are plentiful. 
In this connection it might be added that Mr. 
Benumeya’s description of the Arabic ‘ain as 
“a sound that resembles the bleating of a sheep” 
would hardly satisfy Arabists or phoneticians. 


© F. S. Vimar is an anthropologist on the research 
staff of the Arabian American Oil Company. 


Amerika Kama ra’aytuha (America as I saw 
it), by Amin al-Mumayyiz. Baghdad: al 
Sikak al-Haddiddiyyat, 1952. 322 pages. 


Reviewed by Olivia Lattof 


Amin al-Mumayyiz, an officer in the For- 
eign Service of Iraq, served a term as Consul- 
General in New York. One result of his stay 


in the United States is the book under review 
which gained recognition in the Arab world 
when the Iraqi Academy awarded it the Na- 
tional Annual Prize for the best book of the 
year, in 1952. Because of the attention the book 
has received it is of interest to note its contents 
here. 

The author is thoroughly convinced that the 
Arab world and the Anglo-Saxon world have 
more in common in political, social, and eco- 
nomic aspects than any other two groups. He 
feels that this fact alone should induce both 
sides to make greater efforts for better under- 
standing and closer cooperation and he empha- 
sizes that for more than seven years he has 
been stressing this point among his country- 
men, and among the Arabs in general. Un- 
fortunately, at present, “He finds few ears in 
the Arab world listening to what he has to say 
and few hearts believing his message.” 

That Amin al-Mumayyiz was a keen ob- 
server of the American scene is well demon- 
strated by his description of New York, Wash- 
ington, and other cities, and his comments 
on various U.S. institutions. The two chapters 
which will interest Arab readers most, how- 
ever, are entitled, “The Americans and the 
Jews,” and “Towards the south; whites and 
blacks.” It is, therefore, of interest to learn 
that the author observes that the Jews are con- 
sidered to be a separate element in American 
life and will never be completely assimilated 
due to their own clannishness. He further ob- 
serves that although they have equal constitu- 
tional rights, they are socially unacceptable in 
many organizations. They have, however, man- 
aged to penetrate and dominate the means of 
communication — news agencies, newspapers, 
radio, television, and the movies. Thus, the au- 
thor points out to his fellow Arabs, these or- 
ganizations are almost completely under their 
control so that they are in a position, not only 
to influence public opinion, but to make public 
opinion. Therefore the views expressed in the 
press are not necessarily those of the average 
American. Furthermore, says the author, they 
have managed to occupy key positions in gov- 
ernment, business, and industry and thus are 
wielding a power much greater than their num- 
bers would warrant. 

An example of the organized power of Jew- 
ish groups in America is given from the per- 
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sonal observation of the author who was in 
New York when the partition of Palestine was 
decided in the United Nations. He gives a de- 
tailed description of the supreme effort made 
by the Zionists to swing the pendulum in their 
favor, and the devious ways and means em- 
ployed to exert pressure upon the American 
Government, and through it, upon the United 
Nations. 

In his treatment of the South, the author 
points out that the rights guaranteed to every 
American by the Constitution can be circum- 
vented by state laws and that equal rights for 
white and black are far from being achieved 
in the South. He goes into a lengthy descrip- 
tion of the activities of the Ku Klux Klan, as- 
serting that the whole colored population of 
the South is living under the constant threat of 
physical violence by this underground organi- 
zation. This is, of course, a misrepresentation 
of the situation. The author should be re- 
minded that great strides have been made in 
the South toward solving this problem of the 
colored and the white to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. It would have been more to the 
overall purpose of the book, i.e., to create a 
better understanding between East and West, 
if, at least, the progress achieved so far had 
been noted. 

The last chapter contains biographical notes 
on prominent Americans selected somewhat at 
random, and a glossary of English and Ameri- 
can terms completes the volume. 

On the whole, 4 merica as I saw it, which is 
written in charming Arabic and profusely il- 
lustrated with photographs, is a fair treatment 
of the United States although proper docu- 
mentation and an index would have greatly en- 
hanced the value of the book. 
® Ouivia Latror is assistant to the Chief of the 


Near Eastern Section of the U.S. Library of 
Congress. 


Ta'rikh al-adab al-'arabi, (The history of Ara- 
bic literature), by Hanna al-Fakhuri. Ha- 
risa, Lebanon: Bulusiyah Press, 1951. 1107 
pages. LL 12. 


Reviewed by Sidney Glazer 


The author modestly justifies writing this 
work on the grounds that Arabic literature is 
such a vast sea that it can easily accommodate 


many vessels without jostling. The apology 
was wholly unnecessary, for this textbook, 
aimed at the college student level, is excellent. 
Unlike most books on the subject, this history 
does not attempt to cover all materials written 
in Arabic. It deals with belles-lettres, primarily 
poetry, and ranges from the earliest works up 
to the threshold of modern times, stopping 
short, regrettably, with authors still living (ex- 
cept some literary critics). Prose authors are 
given rather brief treatment. The grammar- 
ians, historians, geographers, theologians, phi- 
losophers, and scientists are disposed of in a 
few paragraphs (e.g., the poet al-Buhturi is 
given twenty-one pages, whereas Ibn Khaldun 
receives less than one). 

Although a textbook and written in Ara- 
bic — thus automatically out of the reach of 
most Western students — it may serve as a ref- 
erence tool because of its comparative complete- 
ness within the defined scope and use of Arabic 
scholarship. It would have been of even greater 
value had Mr. Fakhuri more fully incorpo- 
rated the results of his wide reading. As he says 
in the Preface: “There is hardly a scientific 
book, Western or Eastern, hardly a magazine 
article on this subject published in the East or 
West, that has eluded me.” He generally con- 
tents himself, however, with descriptive, fac- 
tual statements rather than analytic or critical 
judgments. 

Mr. Fakhuri is familiar with modern peda- 
gogical techniques. The book has a clear and 
easily readable type, no page crowding, and 
many illustrations of manuscripts, miniatures, 
objets d’art, etc. Summaries prefaced to each 
chapter, cogent subheadings throughout, pro- 
vocative questions after each of the major sec- 
tions, and bibliographic references both to Ara- 
bic and major European sources, particularly 
Brockelmann, Nicholson, and the Encylopedia 
of Islam, facilitate the students’ task. 

Undoubtedly there will be in time a second 
edition. We trust that the author will take 
advantage of such an opportunity to provide 
an urgently needed index. Since his purpose is 
to cover the entire field of Arabic literature, 
he might well bring his book up to modern 
times through the inclusion of sections on the 
short stories, plays, and novels of Taha Hu- 
sayn, Mahmud Taymur, Tawfiq al-Hakim 
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and others. If the book cannot be expanded or 
made into two volumes, there are many places 
that could be pruned to make room for the 
new material. It seems disproportionate to de- 
vote 858 out of 1101 pages to the period 
through the Abbasids, only 22 to the relatively 
obscure but not wholly sterile Turkish period, 
and 215 to the modern. We should like to see 
cognizance taken of Arabic literature published 
not only in Egypt and Lebanon but in Iraq, 
North Africa, and elsewhere. The daily press 
and periodical literature also warrant atten- 
tion. 


®Swney GLAZER is a consultant in Near East 
Bibliography, U.S. Library of Congress. 


The ring of the dove; a treatise on the art and 
practice of Arab love, by Ibn Hazm. Lon- 
don: Luzac, 1953. 288 pages. 25 s. 


Reviewed by Gray C. Boyce 


In the year 994 Abu Muhammad Ali ibn 
Muhammad ibn Sa‘id ibn Hazm was born in 
Cordova, since 756 the capital of the Umayyad 
caliphs. He had fled when insurgent Berbers 
sacked the town in 1013 and suffered those 
pangs of outrageous fortune that are the fate 
of the politically inept whose religious ortho- 
doxy is questioned. The facts of his personal 
history, however, do not hold our interest as 
does the rather refreshing, spritely temper of 
his mind, his often trite but amusing com- 
ments on human foibles and love. 

The translator remarks that “The ring of 
the dove was Ibn Hazm’s only experiment in 
the field of elegant literature,” although he 
wrote much in theology and law. There is little 
that we know precisely about his intellectual 
training, but this unique treatise alone indi- 
cates the expected familiarity with the Koran 
and Hadith, and, directly or indirectly, with 
the imaginative and rich heritage absorbed by 
Islam through contacts with Persia. One notes 
with interest that most of his early teachers 
were women, from whom he obviously learned 
more than letters. “Women taught me the 
Koran, they recited to me much poetry,” he 
writes, “they trained me in calligraphy; my 
only care and mental exercise . . . has been 
to study the affairs of females, to investigate 
their histories, and to acquire all knowledge I 


could about them. I forget nothing of what I 
have seen them do.” And he seems to have 
seen more than the ladies might have suspected. 
Women in the Cordova of Ibn Hazm’s day 
played roles usually denied to their northern 
sisters of the same age. We learn that they plied 
trades or professions where they had ready ac- 
cess to people: “the lady doctor, for instance, 
or the blood-letter, the peddler, the broker, the 
coiffeuse, the professional mourner, the singer, 
the soothsayer, the schoolmistress, the errand- 
girl, the spinner, the weaver, and the like.” 

The problem of courtly love attracts all 
medievalists, just as the nature of its origins 
seems eternally to baffle and accordingly to 
lure them with its infinite variety. Our in- 
creasing knowledge of things Islamic forces all 
except the most conservative of scholars to ad- 
mit some connection between medieval theories 
and supposed practices and the love theme of 
Islamic writers. If the words and attitudes of 
The ring of the dove are at all typical of Mus- 
lim thought, the influence of love literature 
written in Arabic is of indubitable importance. 
It was the Persians and the Greeks, says Ar- 
berry, who “persuaded the austere and some- 
what joyless Arabs that concubinage could be 
an aesthetic and intellectual as well as a physi- 
cal pleasure,” a statement that stands in neat 
contrast to C. S. Lewis’s dictum that “the 
medieval theory finds room for innocent sexu- 
ality ; what it does not find room for is passion, 
whether romantic or otherwise.” The passion 
of Ibn Hazm’s pages is innocent enough; the 
arts and practices he describes often amusing, 
but seldom novel or exceptional. 

One naturally compares The ring of the 
dove with The art of courtly love of Andreas 
Capellanus. The latter is more systematized, 
however rich in illustration it may be. Ibn 
Hazm’s treatise seems more the substance from 
which a handy manual could be made. It is, 
indeed, rich in detail and any reader will find 
anecdotes to relish, even if he encounters much 
that is commonplace and of trifling importance. 
The Arabic work combines a prose narrative 
and frequent poetic interludes. The translator 
insists, however, that Ibn Hazm was not a 
great poet, yet the reviewer found his ideas 
often amusing, his turn of phrase occasionally 
clever, and his punch lines often very good. 
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Arberry has given us here another translation 
of this unique work and helps further to bridge 
the gap —still far too wide —between the 
western mind and its understanding of the 
Muslim world. 

® Gray C. Boyce, Chairman of the Department 


of History of Northwestern University, is an 
authority on medieval history. 





EGYPT 


The military coup in Egypt: an analytic study, 
by Rashed el-Barawy. Cairo: Renaissance 
Bookshop, 1952. 269 pages. $1.50. 


Reviewed by Leigh White 


Rashed el-Barawy, an assistant professor of 
economic and political history at Cairo Uni- 
versity (formerly Fuad), is the author, among 
other works, of an Arabic translation of Das 
Kapital. For a time in the summer of 1952 he 
acted as an adviser to the members of the mili- 
tary junta responsible for carrying out the 
Egyptian land reform. His present work is a 
Marxian analysis of the factors that combined 
to produce the Egyptian revolution of July 
1952. His book suffers not only the limitations 
inherent in any effort to depict the recent his- 
tory of Egypt as a class struggle, but also from 
hasty preparation, careless writing, and its 
author’s imperfect knowledge of the English 
language. Nevertheless, despite its Marxian 
slant, and its numerous errors of fact, syntax, 
and typography, his work constitutes an inter- 
esting revelation of what the revolution meant, 
as of December 1952, to an Egyptian intellec- 
tual who received his training at the London 
School of Economics. Although he is no longer 
associated, even in an advisory capacity, with 
the military junta headed by General Nagib, 
the author is still an influential figure among 
the white-collar leftists who write for 4/ Misri, 
Rose al-Yusuf, and Al Tahrir, and whose hos- 
tility toward the West may yet determine the 
nature of the new Egyptian republic. 

The “Blessed Movement,” as the Egyptians 
call their revolution, was a true expression of 
“the people’s will,” according to Dr. el- 
Barawy, because “the Army is . . . recruited 
from the masses of the people,” and because 
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its present leaders “belonged mostly to such 
popular elements, and by the very nature of 
their descent and upbringing were opposed to 
the [previous] regime. This is borne out by 
the fact that, in their numerous statements 
and proclamations, they have stressed the fact 
that they aim at ensuring the welfare of the 
fellaheen and labouring classes.” 

It is apparently inconceivable to Dr. el- 
Barawy that anyone could be motivated by in- 
terests other than those of his class. Patriotism, 
in his opinion, is inversely proportional to an 
individual’s wealth. Thus, the reformist cabi- 
net of Ahmed Nagib al-Hilali, which paved 
the way for the revolution, was nothing but 
an attempt to “divert the people from struggle 
against imperialism whereas the Army’s move- 
ment aims at achieving comprehensive real puri- 
fication [sic].” Faruq’s failure as a king was 
in no way attributable to his psychological ab- 
normalities. He was “solely responsible” for 
what, in Dr. el-Barawy’s opinion, was a “reign 
of terror” because “kings are invariably the 
product of their age” and because Faruq 
“found before him a Constitution with many 
loopholes and defects . . . and knew, like his 
father before him, how to take advantage of 
such circumstances.” 

Dr. el-Barawy is so puzzled by the failure 
of either Great Britain or the United States to 
make any effort to suffocate the Egyptian Revo- 
lution that he devotes a whole chapter to this 
phenomenon. Britain, he concludes, failed to 
intervene for fear of incurring what one Egyp- 
tian correspondent described as “‘world cen- 
sure” that might have led to “the downfall of 
the Churchill government.” The United States, 
for its part, failed to intervene because, as Dr. 
el-Barawy puts it, it “had ample proof of the 
futility of supporting a corrupt system by the 
fact that the funds and other services .. . 
granted to the corrupt Chinese government 
were utterly wasted with such disastrous re- 
sults.” 

The possibility that the U.S. may have failed 
to intervene because it desired the success of the 
revolution is not considered by Dr. el-Barawy, 
who believes, in spite of his British education, 
that most of the “progressive ideas and theories 
concerning social justice’ now being applied 
in Egypt are a product of Russia’s wartime 
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influence over the Western allies. Although it 
is to be hoped that General Nagib and the 
Nine Young Men who led the revolution have 
since learned better, it would be foolish to 
ignore the warning implicit in Dr. el-Barawy’s 
book. His quotations from the pre-revolu- 
tionary leaflets circulated by the Committee 
of Liberal Officers are concrete evidence of 
how close the Communists came to dominating 
the Blessed Movement. It was only after the 
revolution that the committee’s members dis- 
covered — many of them to their great sur- 
prise — that the American people were on 
their side, whereupon they gradually jettisoned 
their would-be Communist allies and began to 
appeal to the United States for material as well 
as moral support. The fact that they have since 
been disappointed by the meager extent of 
United States support does much to explain 
the persistent influence of anti-Western “neu- 
tralists” like Dr. el-Barawy. 


© Leicu Wuite, a journalist who was in Egypt dur- 
ing most of 1952, is now writing a book tentatively 
entitled Children of the Nile. 


Muczakkirat fil al-siyyasat al-misriyyat (Mem- 
oirs on Egyptian politics from 1912-1937), 
by Muhammad Husayn Haykal. Cairo: 
Nahda al-Masria, 1951. 433 pages. £E 60. 


Reviewed by Amir Boktor 


This book contains the personal recollections 
of an outstanding leader in the modern history 
of Egypt, a man who is lawyer, journalist, 
literary writer, and politician. For fifteen 
years, he was the Editor-in-Chief of 4/-Syassa, 
the organ of the Liberal Constitutional Party ; 
he is the Executive Secretary of the above 
named party which is the second largest politi- 
cal party in Egypt, and several times held the 
portfolio of Minister of Education. 

In his introduction, Dr. Haykal emphasizes 
the fact that in spite of his close association 
with his political party, he has tried to be ob- 
jective and unbiased in narrating events, as he 
witnessed them, between 1912 and 1937. Like 
every book written on contemporary Egyp- 
tian politics, the contents revolve around per- 
sistent situations — the clashes among the vari- 
ous cabinets, the British, and the Palace, and 
the rivalry among the various political parties. 


At one time the Palace and the British are in 
league against the Cabinet; at another the 
British and the Cabinet are working against 
the Palace; at another time still, the Palace 
and the Cabinet are pitted against the British. 

Two important factors exerted considerable 
pressure upon these warring groups — the 
press and the students. Dr. Haykal gives promi- 
nence to the latter and describes the violent 
demonstrations and bloody clashes between 
them and the police, the way they were ex- 
ploited by the various political factions, and 
the tremendous influence they had in shaping 
Egyptian politics. Thus at one place the author 
mentions how Nessim Pasha, Prime Minister 
and protegé of King Fuad, was forbidden en- 
trance by the students to an official celebration 
held in the School of Medicine at Kasr-el- 
Aini — after his car had reached the door of 
the building it was forced back into the street. 

Because of the bitter struggle that has been 
going on between Egypt and Great Britain 
since 1882, it is inevitable that any Egyptian 
writer would make a condemnation of the Brit- 
ish the main theme of such a book. Charges 
made against the British include such griev- 
ances as the fact that inefficient and non-pro- 
fessional Britishers appointed in the various 
ministries of the Egyptian Government domi- 
nated the scene and exceeded their authority. 
Thus an English schoolteacher, appointed as 
Public Works Inspector, had far more au- 
thority than the Minister, himself. Similarly, 
an Inspector of the Interior who knew little 
about the job exerted more influence than the 
Minister of the Interior. 

Dr. Haykal dwells at length on the tyranny 
and authoritarianism of the leaders of oppos- 
ing political parties. Thus in commenting on 
the late Saad Zaghlul, leader of the Wafd 
party, the author states that he insisted on 
being the “boss” at all times, and that this, in 
his opinion, was a serious flaw in his person- 
ality. He further describes the despotism of the 
late Ismail Sidgi, leader of the now defunct 
Shaab Party, and how difficult Sidqi made 
things for his political opponents, particularly 
the editors of 4/-Syassa. 

In general, Dr. Haykal’s memoirs present 
firsthand information on the modern political 
history of Egypt in an easy-flowing style with 
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anecdotes and personal experiences of the great 
leaders — Saad Zaghlul, Mustafa Nahhas, 
Muhammad Mahmud, Mahmud Abd al- 
Razik, et al. — which stories could not appear 
in print while they were alive. It is only to be 
regretted that the author did not maintain 
throughout the objectivity that he endeavored 
to attain. Early in the book he says, without 
elaborating on the statement, that “Egypt oscil- 
lates between two mentalities, Oriental and 
Occidental, and that, in turn, one dominates 
the other.”” One may wonder if the Oriental 
mentality is dominating when, like a dema- 
gogue, Dr. Haykal accuses the American Uni- 
versity at Cairo of being the headquarters of a 
wave of proselytization. But what Dr. Haykal 
called a “wave of proselytization” was nothing 
but a single case of a Muslim who embraced 
Christianity, which had nothing to do with the 
University in any way, and which fact was 
fully known to Dr. Haykal. It should be 
added, perhaps, that the proselytization inci- 
dent, according to Dr. Haykal, was the inspira- 
tion for the writing of his best book, an excel- 
lent account of the life of Muhammad. 

> Amir Boxtor, Dean of the Faculty of Education, 
American University at Cairo, is a visiting Ful- 
bright Professor at the New York University 
School of Education, 


The Nile, by H. E. Hurst. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1952. 326 pages. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Derwent Whittlesey 


The author of this book, a hydrographer in 
the service of the Egyptian Government, origi- 
nally went to Egypt to collect data on natural 
phenomena, but after a half-dozen years he 
became chiefly concerned with a study of the 
Nile. His “general account of the river and 
the utilization of its waters” towers above any 
other story of the Nile that this reviewer has 
read. His observations of the entire Nile Basin 
cover nearly half a century, the critical years 
in which dams were first thrown across the 
stream to store floodwater. His creative im- 
agination enabled him to penetrate the super- 
ficially freakish behavior of the river, and to 
reach conclusions on which systematic regula- 
tion of its vagaries have been, and continue to 
be, based. Always the cautious scientist, he 


proves the impossibility of using all the Nile 
water for irrigation, and calls attention to the 
political difficulties in handling a stream that 
ramifies into territory administered by eight 
governments. Always the sympathetic human- 
ist, he also keeps in view the diverse popula- 
tions, economies, and social systems found in 
the complex basin drained by the stream system. 

Although a brief résumé of the history of 
irrigation in Egypt lacks the originality of the 
contemporary story to which the book is mainly 
devoted, it supplies background information on 
traditional procedures and the extension of the 
watered area. The waters of the Nile must be 
used for irrigation of the lands along its middle 
and lower course without, however, neglecting 
other needs — water for man and beast; navi- 
gation, vital from prehistoric times until the 
advent of rail and motor roads, and still im- 
portant; and hydroelectric power, which will 
be utilized for the first time in 1953. 

Information is given on percentages of water 
received and lost from tributary streams, direct 
rainfall, and evaporation; salts contributed by 
the several regions within the river basin; tol- 
erance of crops to variations in the amount of 
irrigation they receive ; the value of riverborne 
silt as a fertilizer, and effects of floods on Egyp- 
tian farmers. 

The book is written for the layman; all tech- 
nical terms are defined, diagrams are easily 
grasped, statistical tables are few and simple, 
and the only page of mathematical formulas is 
so placed that it may be conveniently skipped. 
Anecdotes and references to sports, fishing, and 
shooting enliven the account and remind the 
reader that the Nile Basin is also the home of 
human beings. Arduous explorations under- 
taken, and careful measurements made with 
necessary attendant risks, are related with the 
calm objectivity that distinguishes serious and 
valuable African field studies from the sensa- 
tional stories of adventure usually associated 
with Africa in the public mind. 

The need to regulate the use of Nile water 
is becoming more and more acute. “Increasing 
demands of both Egypt and the Sudan are 
shortening the time of excess [water] and de- 
creasing its amount.” In order to make the 
best possible use of available water, the sur- 
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pluses occurring in the several contributing 
headwaters will have to be conserved over 
periods longer than a single year. This could 
be achieved by constructing new dams to sup- 
plement those already built. In order to bal- 
ance all the demands upon the stream, intimate 
knowledge is required of the several regional 
sources of water, of the time it takes the water 
to pass from head to mouth, of the rate of 
evaporation in each segment of the river sys- 
tem, and of the variations from year to year 
and from century to century. The needed in- 
formation is not completely available. Few re- 
liable records antedate 1900. One area of 
marshes has never been explored. No measure- 
ments are taken in Abyssinia, the source of 
six-sevenths of the water in the Main Nile, 
the downstream half of the 4,000-mile-long 
stream. 

Perhaps the deepest impression left on the 
reader is an awareness of the individuality of 
the several parts of the Nile Basin; distinctive 
yet related personalities emerge naturally from 
the study and impart a sense of reality and 
significance to this account of the Nile River. 


> DeRwENT Whitt .esty is Professor of Geography 
at Harvard University. For more than thirty years 
Africa has been his principal regional interest and 
the locale of his most extended field studies. 


The Suez Canal in world affairs, by Hugh J. 
Schonfield. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1953. x +174 pages. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Halford L. Hoskins 


Fourteen years ago the author of this book, 
a rather prolific writer on a variety of subjects, 
brought forth a “Penguin Special” entitled 
The Suez Canal. That little volume, as he 
said, was inspired by the strong demands being 
advanced at that time by Fascist Italy for a 
share in the operation and control of the Suez 
Canal. With the object of providing an inter- 
ested public with succinct background informa- 
tion relative to the waterway, he endeavored 
in brief compass “to give as much information 
as possible, historical, commercial, technical 
and political,” and he believed that “no previ- 
ous work [had] treated the subject from so 
many different aspects.” 


Now that the Suez Canal zone is once more 
in the international limelight, Mr. Schonfield 
has essayed to provide a kind of guidebook to 
Suez Canal issues. The first eight chapters of 
his latest work have been taken, almost with- 
out change, from his earlier study, although no 
indication of this appears in The Suez Canal 
in world affairs. Much of the remainder of the 
newer book is devoted to a brief survey of 
Anglo-Egyptian relations, with many quota- 
tions from state papers and recent commen- 
taries. A good deal of emphasis is given to the 
principal developments of World War II in 
North Africa and the eastern Mediterra- 
nean — four of a total of sixteen chapters. 
Five appendices are included for illustrative 
reference: texts of the Viceroy’s Concession of 
1855, the Charter of Concession of 1856, the 
Suez Canal Convention of 1888, and portions 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936, supple- 
mented by a tabular view of Suez Canal traffic. 
Two sketch maps and a number of pictorial 
illustrations will render the book more appeal- 
ing to the general public for whom it was 
undoubtedly written. 

The final chapter on the Anglo-Egyptian 
disagreement, written, of course, before the 
commencement of the latest series of Anglo- 
Egyptian talks, sets forth the attitudes of the 
two antagonists reasonably well and in a spirit 
of sympathy for Egypt, but it fails altogether 
to make one important point clear. Great 
Britain is concerned that a military base in the 
Suez Canal zone be retained not so much with 
the object of protecting the Canal itself in 
time of war — the Canal has been discounted 
as a usable artery in the event of war on a 
global scale — as for use as a strategically lo- 
cated military base for operations covering the 
whole of the Middle East area. This point is 
fundamental to an understanding of the im- 
passe that has been reached in Anglo-Egyptian 
relations and the consequent dim outlook for a 
NATO-sponsored Middle Eastern defense 


arrangement. 


© Hatrorp L. Hoskins, Senior Specialist in Inter- 
national Relations, Library of Congress, is the 
author of British routes to India, and the forth- 
coming book, The Middle East: problem area in 
world politics. 
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ISRAEL 


Learning laughter, by Stephen Spender. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1953. 201 pages. 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by Richard N. Tetlie 


Stephen Spender, the poet, went to Israel at 
the invitation of Youth Aliyah (the organiza- 
tion which through twenty years brought 
60,000 children from many countries into 
Israel) and this study of its activities is well 
worth reading. 

He rightly regards as entirely sound and 
commendable the conviction of Israel’s leaders 
that the children are the nation’s hope and 
from them will be created Israel’s unity or 
disunity. A description of the incredible prob- 
lems being imaginatively tackled in cultivat- 
ing homogeneity among Western and Oriental 
immigrant children who frequently seem “to 
have nothing in common,” is profoundly im- 
pressive. The challenge is pointed up, for ex- 
ample, by the discovery that conventional in- 
telligence tests were found inapplicable to 
North African and Yemeni youngsters whose 
conceptual background made the results of 
such tests meaningless. Further complicating 
factors are occasional examples of color preju- 
dice which, however, have thus far assumed no 
serious proportions. 

To the land he visited, so full of almost 
every type of crisis in intense form, Stephen 
Spender brought the sensitive perception of the 
poet who, though lacking the full data of the 
careful analyst, frequently sees more clearly, 
and he speaks frankly of what he saw. Dis- 
claiming any pretense of presenting a thorough 
or scholarly study of Israel, Mr. Spender states 
in his Introduction that he wished to write 
a travel book with a theme. From his main 
theme of children he ranges through a gamut 
of subjects including the Negev ; Tel Aviv; the 
Weizmann Institute of Science; life in the 
kibbutzim (communal settlements) ; Jerusa- 
lem; Walter Clay Lowdermilk; the black 
market; and a provocative theory that the 
world’s dilemmas and divisions could be re- 
moved if adults could admit their own bank- 
ruptcy and concentrate on saving the earth’s 


children. 


Although he finds much to admire, he is 
openly critical of various aspects of the scene, 
unlike some Zionist and other writers who, in 
a perfectly sincere desire to help Israel, by 
putting her best foot forward, frequently may 
actually do the state a disservice. He finds the 
economic situation “disastrous” ; political align- 
ments indicative of deeply disuniting tenden- 
cies; the majority of Israelis today “almost 
unacquainted with the aims of the Zionist 
founders of the state”; the division of educa- 
tion along party lines setting up spiritual and 
ideological barriers in place of the physical ones 
the Israelis are successfully removing ; and the 
sine qua non of settlement with her neighbors 
as far off as ever. 

The author’s attempt to cover so much 
ground in 200 pages has meant that many sub- 
jects have received brief treatment. There are 
times when one wishes the cursory touch could 
have lingered. However, in fairness to Mr. 
Spender, it should be added that he avoids the 
annoying superficiality of many writers who 
report on a quick trip to an area. 

The book is well written and some photo- 
graphs taken by the author add to its interest. 


> RicHarD N. TETLi£ was for over two years Cul- 
tural Attache with the U.S. Embassy in Israel. 





NORTH AFRICA 


L’ Afrique du nord en marche: Nationalismes 
musulmans et souverainté francaise, by 
Charles-André Julien. Paris: Juilliard, 
1953. 415 pages. 900 francs. 


Reviewed by Benjamin Rivlin 


This is a very timely, highly illuminating 
book dealing with troubled Franco-Muslim 
relations in North Africa. The author, a pro- 
fessor of history at the Sorbonne and one of 
France’s leading students of North Africa, de- 
votes the major portion of his work to a com- 
prehensive analysis of the nationalist move- 
ments of Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco, with 
special emphasis upon the recent series of crises 
that have beset the Maghrib. 

After devoting separate chapters to the 
origins of nationalism in the three North Afri- 
can territories, Julien proceeds to a detailed 
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analysis of the various crises developing as a 
result of the clash between the rising nation- 
alist movements and the vested French inter- 
ests. Again, each country receives separate 
treatment. Two chapters each are devoted to 
Tunisia and Algeria, and one to Morocco. In 
addition, the book contains three other very sig- 
nificant chapters that treat the area as a whole. 
The Introduction, “L’Islam maghrébin et le 
panarabisme”’ and the first chapter, “Les don- 
nées du probléme” are concerned with such 
underlying factors as religion, history, eco- 
nomic and social conditions, attitudes, etc. — 
an understanding of which is so essential in ap- 
proaching the current situation in North 
Africa. The last chapter, “La politique des 
occasions perdues” is a frank and critical dis- 
cussion of recent French policy that includes 
the author’s own suggestions for policy changes 
in North Africa. 

Julien’s work comes as a welcome antidote 
to the overdose of emotionalism, evasion, and 
distortion that has been emanating from the 
lips and pens of the apologists for France’s 
policy (or lack of policy) in North Africa. 
Unlike the apologists who have either accepted 
or succumbed to the propaganda of the North 
African colon interests, Julien has chosen to 
look reality in the face and to appraise the 
situation accordingly. The mere fact that Ju- 
lien chose to devote serious attention to the 
nationalist movement distinguishes his work 
from most of the other recent writings on the 
question. It has become standard procedure for 
the apologists either to dismiss the nationalists 
disdainfully as insignificant persons to be ig- 
nored, or to rant and rave about them as 
xenophobic Muslim fanatics who stand in the 
way of France’s noble civilizing mission. Fur- 
thermore, their thinking is permeated by a 
failure to appreciate the potential development 
of the Muslim population in general, as is 
manifested in the attitude described by Julien: 
“The Arab can only become civilized by learn- 
ing the French language and acquiring French 
manners, without, however, aspiring to the pre- 
rogatives of the colons.” 

Attitudes such as these have led France 
down an unfortunate path in its policy in 
North Africa. Instead of stubbornly fighting 
the nationalists, Julien believes that it is im- 


perative for the French to learn how to live 
with them. The innovations in policy intro- 
duced in recent years hardly achieve this goal 
according to Julien. For example, referring to 
the electoral reforms in Algeria under which 
the native population received the right of 
franchise in a college of its own, he states, “One 
cannot maintain indefinitely a system under 
which eight million natives and a million 
Frenchmen are represented equally.” 
Undoubtedly the nationalists receive a sym- 
pathetic treatment by Julien. But he is not un- 
critical: ““The nationalists do not always look 
with favor upon the undertakings of the pro- 
gressive city elements. The intransigeance of 
their talk, their tendency to intoxicate them- 
selves with words without taking due account 
of realities, often reminds one of armchair 
philosophers who miss the real crux of the 
problem.” However, while he realizes the 
shortcomings of the nationalists, he does not 
blame them for bringing on the current diffi- 
culties in North Africa. He lays the greater 
part of the blame, and rightfully so in the view 
of this observer, on those in power in North 


_Africa who harbor archaic, unrealistic, and 


reactionary attitudes. 

Since the end of World War II, many op- 
portunities have presented themselves for alter- 
ing France’s policy in North Africa, but Julien 
feels that advantage has not been taken of 
them. The time has come, he says, for new 
policies to meet new conditions. According to 
him, the present difficulties in North Africa 
result from a combination of two factors: the 
short-sighted attitude of the local colon inter- 
ests, and the paralysis of the French Govern- 
ment in Paris, giving rise to pro-consulships 
in North Africa under the domination of 
colons. Unless France acts quickly and deci- 
sively, opportunities for safeguarding its inter- 
ests will run out. 


® BENJAMIN RIVLIN, a member of the Political 
Science Department of Brooklyn College, specializes 
in French North African affairs. 





SUDAN 


The making of the modern Sudan: the life and 
letters of Sir Douglas Newbold, by K. D. D. 
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Henderson. London: Faber and Faber, 
1953. xvii + 602 pages. 30 s. 


Reviewed by Grant V. McClanahan 


The British officials who form the core of 
the Sudan Political Service have held such un- 
challenged power in the Sudan for such an 
extended period (roughly 50 years) that the 
political history of that territory cannot be 
understood without a thorough knowledge of 
their methods of work and their view of them- 
selves and of the Sudanese people. Sir Douglas 
Newbold was an unusually successful and ar- 
ticulate exemplar of the virtues and some of 
the limitations of the Service. Therein lies the 
strength and permanent value of the book. 

Newbold came to the Sudan in 1920, a 26- 
year-old veteran whose war service against the 
Senussi had given him a taste for adventure 
and the lonely, stark beauty of the Libyan 
desert. He moved up the Service ladder from 
Assistant District Commissioner in northern 
Kordofan through other nomad posts in Kas- 
sala Province to a full governorship of Kor- 
dofan from 1932 to 1939. He capped his career 
and ended his days as Civil Secretary of the 
Cenrtal Government in Khartoum from 1939 
to 1945. 

From Newbold’s letters, the texts of his 
speeches, and the thin thread of K. D. D. Hen- 
derson’s narrative which supplements and con- 
nects them, the reader can form a full impres- 
sion of the man, his unquestioning faith in 
Britain’s mission as the uplifter of the Sudan, 
his wide reading and wider curiosity, his capac- 
ity to add to the facets of his mind with ad- 
vancing years, his energy and devotion to his 
work. Sir Douglas was wedded to his official 
interests, and devoted to them the fullness of 
time and attention which lifelong bachelorhood 
placed at his disposal. His letters to his friends 
were frank, pungent, and laced with humor 
even when concerned with “shop.” 

His biographer and Miss Margery Perham, 
who contributes a sympathetically analytical 
introduction, properly affirm the security of his 
position in recent Sudanese history. Newbold 
will be remembered primarily because, as Civil 
Secretary, he guided the Central Administra- 
tion throughout World War II, the early years 
of which were a time of tensions and excite- 


ment for the Sudan. Later, in 1943 and 1944, 
he prepared and carried out the first British- 
sponsored experiment in the association of the 
Sudanese with parts of the Central Govern- 
ment (the North Sudan Advisory Council). 
On many major political issues such as the 
readiness of the Sudan for self-government, 
the possibilities of “diluting” the Political Serv- 
ice with Sudanese, and the need to effect fuller 
relations between the Sudan and other parts 
of the Arab world, Sir Douglas was appar- 
ently considerably in advance of the consensus 
of his British colleagues. Yet the reforms he 
pushed through, such as the Advisory Council, 
ran along lines which an outsider can con- 
sider only obvious, and in the light of the past 
eight years his new thinking seems tinged with 
bureaucratic timidity. A more critical biog- 
rapher than Henderson could have rendered 
great service by examining how even so keen 
and imaginative an intellect as Newbold’s 
could have been lulled by the calm of what 
the British often term the “golden age” of 
paternalistic administration so thoroughly that 
he misread the pace of political change in his 
portion of the Middle East. Newbold’s general 
caution appears even stranger as one encounters 
numerous evidences in the pages of his biog- 
raphy that he was concerned about some cru- 
cial aspects of the future and that he learned 
to see the Sudan fairly consistently within the 
wider picture of Africa and the Middle East. 
His long experience and the relative flexibility 
of his imperialist thinking would have been of 
great value to Britain and the Sudan had he 
lived through the rapidly evolving scene of 
Sudanese politics from 1945 to 1953. K. D. D. 
Henderson summarizes those years in a brief, 
final chapter which unfortunately stops just 
short of the decisive Anglo-Egyptian Agree- 
ment of February 12, 1953 which has laid 
down a program of self-government and even- 
tual self-determination for the Sudanese. 

In addition to its uncritical qualities the 
book suffers from too ambitious a title and too 
great length. Sir Douglas was, after all, only 
one of the makers of the modern Sudan. Fur- 
thermore the reader will not find in this ex- 
tensive work a just proportion of light on the 
constructive economic policies of the Sudan 
Government. (For that subject he might well 
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turn to another book, which, incidentally owes 
much to Newbold’s inspiration — Agriculture 
in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, edited by J. M. 
Tothill.) The problems of the Southern Sudan 
also emerge only vaguely. Newbold had been 
in the Sudan nineteen years before he ever en- 
tered the South, and his visit then was only a 
quick one preparatory to assuming the terri- 
tory-wide responsibility of Civil Secretary. 
Like most colonial administrators Newbold 
had what Albert Hourani aptly calls the “natu- 
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ral tendency for the foreign ruler to prefer the 
politically inarticulate classes, the peasants or 
bedouins to the restless intellectuals.” Yet the 
educated elements, the effendiya with whom 
he tried to work even in imperfect sympathy, 
may well prove to have a larger role than the 
British members of the Political Service in “the 
making of the modern Sudan.” 

® Grant V. McCLANAHAN, a research officer in the 


U.S. Department of State, has lived for many years 
in Egypt. 
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received will be published periodically in this column, preference being given to those 
which correct errors of fact, offer constructive criticism of an opinion expressed, or provide 
additional information on a topic discussed in the Journal’s pages. 


The Peoples of the Sudan 
Sir: 

In the very instructive article by David C. Rife 
and John R. Randall entitled “The Peoples of the 
Sudan” in your Spring, 1953, issue, there are several 
points which, in my opinion, should be elucidated 
or expanded upon in the interest of accuracy and 
clarity. 

On page 167, it is stated that “. . . probably not 
more than ten percent of the 8,000,000 inhabitants 
could be classed as city dwellers.” While this is for 
practical purposes true, if we grant that towns 
containing as few as 8,ooo inhabitants (such as Ed 
Damer) can be classed as cities, one should not get 
the impression that these inhabitants are urbanized 
in the Western sense. Actually, most of the city 
inhabitants in the Sudan lead a life little different 
from that of the small towns and villages. Such 
cities as there are, in fact are little more than 
overgrown villages. Incidentally, Atbara (pop. 
40,000) should have been included in the list of 
cities having over 30,000 population. 

It is said, on page 167 also, that the people of 
the northern Sudan are largely “Arabic” in culture. 
While this is true to a large degree, no one familiar 
with the Arab world who has spent any time in the 
Sudan can fail to be struck by the noticeable sub- 
stratum of Hamitic and black African elements 
among the so-called “Arabs” of the north — the 
position of the Aabébah in the family, the prevalence 
of “pharaonic” circumcision, the prevalence of me- 
rissa drinking and the use of the drum, to mention 
only the most obvious phenomena. The large num- 
ber of tribal names ending in the Hamitic suffix 
-4b (equals Arabic banu or dl) is a further indica- 
tion of this. 

The list of major tribal groups in the north has 
incorrectly rendered the name of the Barabra (more 
accurately Baribirah) as Barbara. The important 
Fur people of the west (whence the name of Darfur 
province), the people of the Nuba Mountains of 
Kordofan, and the 250,000-odd Fellata or “West- 
erners” have not been mentioned. 

The Nilotic tribes do not all have “kings” as 
stated on page 172. Actually, the Shilluk are the 
only tribe in the Sudan who possess a chief (the 
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Reth, residing at Kodok) who could be compared 
to a king in the accepted meaning of the term. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Harotp W. GLIDDEN 
Arlington, Virginia, 
May 31, 1953. 


The Disputed Waters of Jordan 
Sir: 

It was with great interest that I read the article 
entitled “The Disputed Waters of Jordan” by M. G. 
Ionides in your Spring, 1953, issue. It was an ex- 
cellent presentation of the problem in so far as it 
went. However, Mr. Ionides poses the problem as 
one which will arise in the distant future. As one 
who is interested in Middle East economic develop- 
ments, I have already come across enough refer- 
ences to Israeli implementation of projects for 
irrigating the Negev to believe that regardless of 
the seemingly prohibitive cost of dams and piping 
for irrigation and of the difficulties encountered, 
they are going ahead at amazing speed to effect the 
diversion of the waters of both the Jordan and its 
tributaries, Lake Huleh and Lake Tiberias. It may 
be that once again we shall be confronted with a 
fait accompli, if the situation is not investigated 
immediately by an appropriate international agency 
to protect the rights of the Arabs. 

My attention was first drawn to this matter by 
a story in The New York Times of December 22, 
1952, which revealed that a new dam called “Beit 
Natufa” had been completed in the Tsipuri Hills 
a few miles north of Nazareth which “will become 
the central storage reservoir for the All-Israel 
Water Scheme, linking together all the country’s 
water resources. These include the Jordan, Yarkon 
and Dan Rivers. . . . By this network the surplus 
waters of the north will be carried to the thirsty 
lands of the south, in the Negeb.” The article 
further points out that “Israeli engineers and 
laborers since last June have been working three 
shifts a day — under arc lights by night —to raise 
a dam across the Beit Natufa Valley . . . in six to 
ten years, Lake Natufa will hold 236,000,000 gallons 
of water, fed continuously by the waters of the 
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Jordan flowing by gravity through an open conduit 
above Lake Huleh.” 

In March, 1953, Mr. Pinhas Sapir, Director of 
Development in the Israel Ministry of Finance, 
stated in Economic Horizons that “Plans have been 
completed for the construction of this central irri- 
gation system and its implementation is under way. 
The main objective is the carrying of water from 
the north, where it is plentiful and where [Israeli] 
land reserves are limited, to the south, where the 
reverse is the case. When completed, the system 
will draw on the sources of the Jordan River, north 
of the Huleh area, and carry the water through a 
central conduit to a main reservoir in Galilee. 
This reservoir is to be created through the damming 
of the Beth Natufa Valley, on which work was 
started last summer,” and completed in December, 
according to The New York Times correspondent 
Dana Adams Schmidt. 

If the reservoir has been completed, the only 
step that now remains is the laying of a pipeline. 
From the report of the Mekoroth Water Company 
“Requirements of Imported Materials for Irriga- 
tion Work, Proposed for Execution in Israel during 
1953-1957,” it is learned that although full utiliza- 
tion of the Jordan’s waters is not contemplated dur- 


ing that period, the tapping of the Jordan is under- 
way, and that this company estimates that their 
work will require $129,000,000 in foreign exchange 
for pipe materials alone. 

One of the pipe plants turning out the largest 
diameter pipes is located right on the shores of Lake 
Tiberias. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that Eleanor Roosevelt in her latest book, India and 
the Awakening East, was very favorably impressed 
with the enthusiasm and hard work of the workers 
in a pipe factory which “made pipe which was 
used to carry water from the Jordan into the semi- 
wasteland of the Negev.” 

In conclusion, I should like to draw attention to 
the repeated protests of the Jordanian Government 
to the Governments of Great Britain, the United 
States, and France (signatories of the Tri-Partite 
Declaration of May, 1950, guaranteeing the status 
quo in the Middle East) against Israeli diversion 
of the Jordan’s waters, and to the fact that these 
official protests have never been noted in the 
American press. 

Sincerely yours, 
James M. ANSARA 
Washington, D. C., 
July 30, 1953. 
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Mamluks.” (in Hebrew) Tarbiz (Jerusa- 
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Christians.” It is the interpreters who gave 
the Europeans this explanation. 
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(Baden-Baden) no. 4 (1950) 601-15. 
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ter zu Toynbees bild der orientalischen 
geschichte.” Islam (Berlin) 30, no. 2-3 
(1952) 214-21. Notes on the Somervell 
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history of the Near East, by an historian 
of rare scope and insight. 

VAJDA, GEORGES. “Un acte de wagf de 
Maras.” Oriens (Leiden) 5 (Jl ’52) 47- 
59. Text and summary of a deed of 1517 
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WITTEK, PAUL. “Yazijioghlu ‘Ali on the 
Christian Turks of the Dobruja.” B.S.0O.S. 
14, no. 3 (1952) 639-68. Critical and 
analytical summary of the account of the 
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1sth century Seljug-ndma. 
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lective investigations, especially into Egyp- 
tian nationalism, are being carried out 
this year.” 

L., J. “Peaceful change in the Lebanon.” 
World Today (London) 9 (Ap ’53) 162- 
73. The “rose-water” revolution of last 
September seems to have strengthened 
rather than weakened the existing parlia- 
mentary system. The relative restraint ex- 
hibited by all the major elements involved 
tends to justify the view of Kemal Jumblat, 
the moving spirit behind the change, that 
the revolution showed the country’s po- 
litical maturity. 

ALAN, RAY. “Iraq: dilemma for the west.” 
Reporter 8 (Mr 17 '53) 11-4. If the West 
supports democracy and reform, it will 
run the risk of having to get along briefly 
without influential friends until new ele- 
ments trust it. On the other hand, backing 
the present reactionary regime indefinitely 
would result in the inevitable crash’s being 
all the more violent when it does come. 

AZZAM BEY, ABDUL WAHAB. “The 
problem of the Sudan.” Pakistan Horizon 
(Karachi) 5 (S ’52) 117-24. A review of 
British interest in the Sudan from the mid- 
dle of the 19th century to the present. 

BAER, GABRIEL. “Egypt's political parties 
and the agrarian problem.” (in Hebrew, 
English summary) Hamizrah Hehadash 4 
(autumn ’52) 6-18. Analysis of the atti- 
tude of each party, based upon the pro- 
grams which were put forward at General 
Nagib’s demand. It emerges that the 
Wafd’s agrarian reform plan followed in 
the wake of earlier Communist proposals. 

BECHTOLDT, H. “Russlands priasenz im 
Orient.” Aussenpolitik 3 (My ’52) 291-304. 
Communist tactics as planned at the Batum 
Conference of 1950 placed nationalism be- 
fore social problems. Syria is the pivot of 
Russian activity ; Lebanon has the strongest 
party. 

BOEHM, Y. “The Moslem Brotherhood or- 
ganization in Egypt.” (in Hebrew, English 
summary) Hamizrah Hehadash (Jerusa- 
lem) 3 (summer ’52) 222-52. After a de- 
tailed examination of the history and ide- 
ology of the Brotherhood, the author con- 
cludes that despite the likelihood of its 
gaining strength in the future, it will make 
no important contribution to Egypt in her 
struggle for complete independence or for a 
significant improvement of the socio-eco- 
nomic situation. 

BOEHM, Y. “The new regime in Egypt.” 
(in Hebrew, English summary) Hamiz- 
rah Hehadash 4 (autumn ’52) 1-5. No 
party really identifies itself with Nagib’s 
aims. His success will depend on his ability 
to create a body of citizens in active sym- 
pathy with him. 
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BULLARD, SIR READER. “The oil dispute 
in Iran.” For. Aff. 31 (Ap °53) 461-71. 
Less a discussion of the oil dispute, by a 
former British Ambassador to Iran, than 
an analysis of the political and social fac- 
tors that led up to the dispute and make its 
solution so difficult. 

BUSSON DE JANSSENS, G. “L’indepen- 
dance du culte musulman en Algerie.” Rev. 
Juridique et Politique de l'Union Francaise 
(Paris) 5 (S ’51x) 305-39. French authori- 
ties have continued to exercise influence on 
Islamic affairs in Algeria, with continuous 
conflict the result. 

COOMBS, G. M. “Prospects in Irak.” Con- 
temp. Rev. (London) 1047 (Mr ’s53) 151-4. 
The author sees a bleak future for this 
problem-ridden country. 

DE MONSABERT, GENERAL. “North 
Africa in strategy.” For. Aff. 31 (Ap ’53) 
418-26. This retired French Army officer 
discusses the importance of the area, with 
which he has had intimate experience, in 
a possible war with the U.S.S.R. 

EL-HASHIMI, SAYED. “Islam and com- 
munism in the Middle East.” Contemp. 
Rev. 1046 (F ’53) 84-8. A veteran Moslem 
traveler feels that only in Iran is there 
genuine danger of a communist coup. Else- 
where even propaganda will not penetrate 
very far. 

HOSKINS, HALFORD L. “Some aspects of 
the security problem in the Middle East.” 
Amer. Polit. Science Rev. 47 (Mr’s53) 188- 
98. An effective analysis of the politico- 
military problems facing the NATO 
powers and their associates. The strength 
and weakness of the Cyprus position is 
discussed as well as the importance of 
the Suez Canal zone as a key to the de- 
fense of the Middle East. The difficulties in 
the way of forming a Middle East defense 
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HOURANI, ALBERT. “The decline of the 
West in the Middle East, II.” Internat. 
Aff. 29 (Ap ’53) 156-83. A long and pro- 
vocative critique of the contradictions and 
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advanced. 

HOURANI, ALBERT. “Islam and the West.” 
Islamic Rev. (Woking) 41 (Ja ’53) 4-6. 
A brief discussion of the attitude of the 
West toward the Muslim countries today 
and some of the half-truths which the 
West has taught them. 

HYSLOP, JOHN. “The Sudan treaty.” Con- 
temp. Rev. 1049 (My ’53) 203-6. General 
Nagib can win the Sudan “by cunning 
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where all the bluster and ballyhoo of the 
Pashas failed.” 

KINROSS, LORD. “Recent changes in the 
Arab world.” United Empire (London) 44 
(Ja ’53) 3-9. A discussion of Britain and 
the Arab world touching upon the Sudan 
problem, the character of Nagib, the de- 
velopment of a new middle class among the 
Arab peoples, the future relations of the 
Arab states with the West, and the need 
for Britain to seek an agreement with the 
Arab states. 

LESHEM, MOSHE. “Soviet propaganda to 
the Middle East.” Middle East Aff. 4 
(Ja ’53) 1-10. Sketches the main trends. 
The author concludes that this propaganda 
“is not wide enough or deep enough to be 
effective to such a degree that it could per- 
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Lenin and the Communist Party.” 

LOGIO, G. C. “Turkish snapshots.” Con- 
temp. Rev. 1047 (Mr ’53) 144-50. Includes 
a sharp attack on In6ni. 

MEEKER, ODEN and OLIVE. “The Sudan 
faces independence.” Reporter 8 (Mr 17 
’53) 14-6. Brief review of the present 
possibilities. The results of the coming 
plebiscite are still unpredictable. 

OTHMAN, ALI. “Arab nationalism and the 
West.” Internat. House Quart. 17 (spring 
’53) 99-104. An appraisal of Arab aspira- 
tions and attitudes toward the Western 
world. 

PEREZ, DAN. “The Gandhi of Lebanon and 
his party.” (in Hebrew) Beterem (Tel 
Aviv) (My 1’53) 16-8. An interesting and 
sympathetic account of the personality and 
program of Kemal Jumblat and of the 
party’s “foreign minister” Clovis McSoud. 
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Lebanon, the Socialist Progressive Party is 
important “because it is one of the few 
Arab political organizations that is sin- 
cerely devoted to social reform. 

PETERS, DONALD. “The Moslem Brother- 
hood —terrorists or just zealots?” Re- 
porter (New York) 8 (Mr 17 ’53) 8-10. 
The Brotherhood, which participated in 
Nagib’s coup and whose support is largely 
responsible for his continuance in power to 
date, is essentially an organization of 
zealots with a small faction of terrorists 
who believe in the use of force only when 
necessary, i.e., “in defense of Egypt’s free- 
dom.” 

“LVevolution du Proche- 

Orient.” Etudes (Paris) 272 (Ja ’52) 3-20. 

The problems confronting the Middle East 

are anachronistic; violent appeals to na- 

tionalism to solve them are as out-of-date 
as their economic structures. 
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mission of Sir Henry Wolff. Proceed, Royal 
Soc. of Hist. Stud. (Cairo) 1 (1951) 97 ff. 
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ing the 1880's. 

SCHMIDT, G. “Die entstehung des anglo- 
agyptischen vertrages von 1936.” Archiv 
des Volkerrechts (Tiibingen) 3 (My ’52) 
300-19. The Treaty of 1936 should not be 
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tion nor as an agreement arrived at be- 
tween two equal powers. 

SELIM, TAYEB. “Tunisia: recent develop- 
ments.” Pakistan Horizon (Karachi) 5 (S 
’52) 133-41. An account of the activities of 
Habib Bourguiba and the National Destour 
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SILVERA, V. “De l’administration directe 
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francais en Tunisie.” Rev. Juridique et 
Politique de l'Union Francaise (Paris) 6 
(Mr ’52) 57-71. 

SKURATOV, L. “The Middle East tangle.” 
New Times (Moscow) no. 17 (Ap ’53) 
3-9. Antagonisms between the imperialist 
powers and their local agents, anatago- 
nisms among the imperialists themselves, 
and internal social antagonisms are respon- 
sible for the unrest prevalent throughout 
the Middle East today. 

SPEISER, E. A. “Cultural factors in social 
dynamics in the Near East.” Middle East J. 
7 (spring ’53) 133-52. A vigorous plea for 
a study of the Near East in depth based 
on the ethneme, “the minimum distinctive 
political organism in its socio-cultural set- 
ting.” Contains many illuminating observa- 
tions. 

WILBER, DONALD N. “Afghanistan, inde- 
pendent and encircled.” For. Aff. 31 (Ap 
53) 486-94. Brief description of the coun- 
try and comment on its foreign policy. The 
Afghans are generally friendly to Amer- 
ica. This will be an asset “when the Soviets 
decide to play their hand in this area, as 
in due course they surely will.” 

ZUEV, V. I. “Zakonnye prava egipetskovo 
naroda.” Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo 
(Moscow) 2 (F ’52) 60-4. Egypt’s denun- 
ciation of the Treaty of 1936 is an attempt 
to restore the sovereignty of the country. 
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“New mining law in Egypt.” Petroleum Press 
Service (London) 20 (Ap ’53) 127-9. A 
new mining law that opens the way for 
oil leasing and prospecting to begin again. 
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ECONOMIDES, JEAN G. “Le probléme de 
l’endettement rural en Egypte.” L’Egyt, 
Contemp. 43 (0 '52) 35-65. Following a 
thorough investigation and presentation of 
the facts, the author states that the prob- 
lem does not now exist, having been solved 
some 10 years ago. 

HAKIM, G. “Economic development in the 
Middle East.” India Quart. (Je ’52) 207-17. 

HARRIS, FRANKLIN S. “The beginnings 
of Point IV work in Iran.” Middle East J. 
7 (spring ’53) 222-8. A sober account of 
the steps by which the cooperative Irano- 
American effort has developed into an ef- 
fective program implementing the ideals 
of its innovators. 

HUSSEIN, AHMED and BADRY, M.A. 
“A statistical report on commercial work- 
ers and the effect of the minimum wage 
scheme on their wages.” L’Egypte Con- 
temp. (Cairo) 44 (Ja ’53) 1-8. “The law 
would then raise the total wages of the 
workers by 10%.” 

IONIDES, M. G. “The disputed waters of 
Jordan.” Middle East J.7 (spring ’53) 153- 
64. Suggests the criteria that should be ap- 
plied in apportioning the available water 
between Jordan and Israel. Pending the 
emergence of the problem in an acute form, 
it would be well if a United Nations agency 
undertook now to assemble the data on 
which the adjudication might be made. 

JONGLEI INVESTIGATION TEAM. “A 
short account of the equatorial Nile proj- 
ect and its effects in the Sudan.” Sudan 
Notes and Records (Khartoum) 33 (Je ’52) 
3-41. An outline of the full plan of con- 
trol of the Nile and the effect that it will 
have on the Sudan with respect to pas- 
turage, navigation, agriculture, the human 
problems, etc. 

KERNAN, HENRY S. “A policy of conserva- 
tion for the Caspian forests of Iran.” Mid- 
dle East J. 7 (spring ’53) 228-34. The de- 
struction of forests, a priceless asset of the 
Iranian people, is proceeding apace. Yet, 
owing to its inherent quality it could be- 
come one of the most valuable in the world 
if it were properly managed. The elements 
of a policy that is realistic and geared to 
Iranian psychology and economy are here 
outlined. 

EL MOLLA, YEHIA. “Features of expansion 
and contraction in the Egyptian economy.” 
L’Egypte Contemp. (Cairo) 43 (0 ’52) 1- 
19. A survey of economic cycles in Egypt 
in relation to the world cycles. 

EL SABBAN, GAMIL. “Production de l’in- 
dustrie savonniére.” L’Egypte Industrielle 
28 (D ’52) 29-33. 

SAID, GAMAL ELDIN MOHAMED. 
“Newer aspects of location in Egyptian in- 
dustry.” L’Egypte Contemp. 44 (Ja ’s53) 


9-18. Considers spinning, weaving, sugar, 
and cement industries, transportation fac- 
tors, and availability of labor and capital. 

5892 SAID, MOHAMMED HOSNI. “Les salaires 
des ouvriers agricoles et la _ politique 
ouvriére en Egypte.” (in Arabic) L’Egyfte 
Contemp. 43 (O ’52) 1-14. Expresses ap- 
prehension about the possible economic 
repercussions of the application of progres- 
sive legislation not adapted to Egyptian 
social conditions. 

5893 WEINRYB, BERNARD D. “Middle Eastern 
agriculture in the inter-war years.” Agri- 
cultural Hist. 26 (Ap ’52) 52-9. A useful 
and readable summary of some of the high- 
lights. 
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5894 “The Miriella Case.” Petroleum Press Service 
(London) 22 (Ap ’s53) 122-3. A description 
of this ship case before the Italian courts. 

5895 “Social welfare in Egypt.” Asian Rev. (Lon- 
don) 49 (Ja ’53) 50-8. A description of 
the activities of the Ministry of Social Af- 
fairs in Egypt since 1939. 

5896 ABBASI, A. DE ZAYAS. “Women in Islam.” 
Islamic Lit. (Lahore) 5 (F ’53) 119-25. A 
discussion of the role of women in shaping 
home life and through the instrumentality 
of home life the larger social life of the 
community. 

5897 ALI, MOHAMMED. “Apostasy in Islam.” 
Islamic Rev. (Woking, England) 41 (F 
*53) 13-5. Condemning apostates to death 
does not find any support in the Qur’an. 

5898 BEESTON, A. F. L. “The so-called harlots 
of Hadramaut.” Oriens (Leiden) 5 (Jl ’52) 
16-22. The author sees in the women who 
rejoiced and danced at the news of the 
death of the Prophet priestesses of the old 
pagan religion of South Arabia. 

5899 BOOTH, G. A. “The forests of Upper Nile 
Province, 1862-1950.” Sudan Notes and 
Records (Khartoum) 33 (Je ’52) 113-28. A 
survey of their uses and abuses. 

5900 BOWEN, RICHARD LE BARON Jr. 
“Primitive watercraft in Arabia.” Amer. 
Neptune 12 (1952) 186-221. Description, 
origin, and distribution of the simple boats 
of the southern and eastern coasts of 
Arabia, especially of the swimming floats, 
float-supported rafts, log canoes of cata- 
maran construction, the reed canoe, the 
dugout canoe, and the sewn boat. 

s901 CHAFIK, ZAKI MOHAMMED. “Le béné- 
ficiare du wakf est-il soumis 4 l’impét gén- 
éral sur le revenu? (in Arabic) L’Egypte 
Contemp. 43 (O'’52) 15-48. A legal inquiry 
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based on the canonic law and on actual 
court decisions. 

FINDIKOGLU, ZIYAEDDIN FAHRI. “Ziya 
Gokalp et la _ sociologie en Turquie.” 
Anadolu 1 (1952) 65-9. A short survey of 
sociology in Turkey and of the role played 
by Gokalp; lists of pertinent organizations 
for teaching or research and of journals. 

HASSOUN, ISAM AHMAD. “Western mi- 
gration and settlement in the Gezira.” 
Sudan Notes and Records 33 (Je ’52) 60- 
112. A very detailed study of population 
movements in the Gezira area with charts 
for seasonal changes. 

KENDALL, E. M. “A short history of the 
training of midwives in the Sudan.” Sudan 
Notes and Records 33 (Je ’52) 42-53. Re- 
views the work carried on in the Sudan 
since 1920 when the Omdurman Women’s 
Hospital established an extension service to 
train midwives. 

KHADDURI, M. “Iran’s claim to the sov- 
ereignty of Bahrayn.” Amer. J. of Internat. 
Law (Washington) 45 (O’51) 631-47. The 
question of the sovereignty of Bahrein is 
being raised again owing to the interna- 
tionalization of oil in Iran. 

LIANG, Y. LI. “The question of domestic 
jurisdiction in the Anglo-Iranian oil dis- 
pute before the Security Council.” Amer. J. 
of Internat. Law 46 (Ap ’52) 272-82. The 
Security Council gave little consideration 
to the decisions of the international court. 

MAGNIN, J. G. “Coutumes des fétes 4 Tunis 
au XI®* siécle d’aprés Ibn Abi Dinar.” 
1.B.L.A. (Tunis) 15, no. 4 (1952) 387-421. 
The original text with translation and 
notes. 

MAINZ, ERNEST. “Mourning customs of 
the Algerian Jews.” Proceed. of the Amer. 
Acad. of Jewish Research (New York) 21 
(1952) 63-73. 

NEMETH, J. “Die Zeremonie des Mevlud 
in Vidin.” Acta Orientalia (Budapest) 1, 
no. 1 (1950) 134-40. Literary references 
and notes on the popular memorial cere- 
monies. 

PASSERON, R. “La structure administrative 
de l’Algérie.” Rev. Juridique et Politique 
de l'Union Francaise 5 (D ’51) 449-65. 

PLANTEY, A. “La justice coutumiére maro- 
caine.” Rev. Juridiqgue et Politique de 
Union Francaise 6 (Mr ’52) 20-56. The 
traditional judicial system of the Berber 
tribes of French Morocco. 

RIFE, DAVID C. and RANDALL, JOHN 
R. “The peoples of the Sudan.” Middle 
East J. 7 (spring ’53) 165-81. The authors 
view independence or control of the Sudan 
by Egypt with misgivings. After surveying 
the historic, geographic, and bio-anthro- 
pological evidence, they conclude that “the 
ethnic ties between Egypt and the Sudanese 
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are more distant than those between the Su- 
danese and their other neighbors.” 

RITTER, HELLMUT. “Muslim mystics’ 
strife with God.” Oriens 5 (Jl ’52) 1-15. 
The insoluble conflict between predestina- 
tion and self-determination exists in Islam 
as in all monotheistic religions. In ortho- 
doxy, silenced by the concept of piety as 
blind, self-sacrificing resignation to His 
will, it is frequently voiced only by deviat- 
ing elements, notably the mystics. 

RONDOT, PIERRE. “Remarques_ sur 
Yopinion publique en pays d’Islam.” 
L’Afrique et l’Asie (Paris) 6, no. 1 (1953) 
48-52. Opinion is formed by small groups. 

SHAKIR, AHMAD MUHAMMAD. “Ya- 
nini’s version of Bukhari’s Sahih.” al- 
Kitab (Cairo) 7 (O ’52) 979-87. Sharaf 
al-Din ‘Ali al-Yanini provided an authori- 
tative text of the great book of traditions. 

TARAZI, S. and D. “La nouvelle constitu- 
tion syrienne.” Rev. du Droit Publique et 
de la Science Polit. (Paris) 77 (S ’51) 
788-814. Syrian constitutional development 
since 1928, with special emphasis on the 
period following the Zaim coup of 1949. 

THIBAULT, ROGER. “The educational ef- 
fort in Morocco.” Asian Rev. (London) 49 
(Ja ’53) 58-70. A report by the Director 
of Education in French Morocco. 

TRITTON, A. S. “Some Mu'tazili ideas 
about religion, in particular about knowl- 
edge based on general report.” B.S.O.S. 
14, no. 3 (1952) 612-22. Summary of the 
contents of MS. B.M. Or. 8613, with 
Arabic text and partial translation. 

VERVIALLE, MICHEL. “Chez les Toureg 
Ajjer.” I.B.L.A. (Tunis) 15, no. 4 (1952) 
357-85. Notes on folklore, language, social 
classes, nomadic life, children, education, 
food, religious practices, and literature. 

WALKER, J. “The moon god on coins of 
the Hadramaut.” B.S.0.8. 14, no. 3 (1952) 
623-6. With 6 figs. The word sh-g-r on 
the coins is identified as the name of the 
god; the word sh-g-r “roof” is explained 
as due to the custom of placing symbols 
of this god on the roof. 

ZAMAN, HASSAN. “Islamic sociology in 
the modern world.” Islamic Rev. (Woking) 
41 (F ’53) 5-9. A discussion of capitalism, 
communism, the scientific spirit, national- 
ism, and modernism in the Islamic world. 


See also: 5827, 5830, 5835, 5846, 5848, 5863, 5876, 
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5884, 5943, 5945, 5953, 5955 


SCIENCE 
(General, history) 


CZEGLEDY, K. “Die karte der Donauland- 
schaftgruppe nach al-Huwiarizmi.” Acta 
Orientalia (Budapest) ~1, no. 1 (1950) 
46-79 
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GIBB, H. A. R. “The millenary of Ibn Sina.” 
B.S.O.8. 14, no. 3 (1952) 496-500. An ac- 
count of the Millenary Congress at Bagh- 
dad March 20-28, 1952. 

VAJDA, G. “Récentes études avicenniennes.” 
J. Asiat. 240, no. 2 (1952) 219-230. On the 
works of Goichon and Gardet. 


ART 


(Archaeology, epigraphy, manuscripts and pa- 
pyri, minor arts, numismatics, painting 
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5927 
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5929 


5930 


5931 


and music) 


ATES, AHMED. “Some important Arabic 
and Persian manuscripts of the General 
Library of Kastamonu.” (in Turkish) 
Oriens 5 (Jl ’52) 28-46. 52 items (books 
and risdldt), 45 in complete description 
and 7 only briefly noted. Religious works 
in Arabic prevail. The General Library of 
Anatolia is only one of the many provin- 
cial institutions in Turkey whose treasures 
are still to be unearthed. Among the works 
listed are several extremely rare specimens. 

BAYKAL, ISMAIL. “Turkish writing tools.” 
Tiirkiye 1, no. 1 (1953) 21-6. Discusses the 
reed pen, pen sharpener, plates for sharp- 
ening pens, and pencases. IlIlust. 

CIG, KEMAL, “Reliures de livres tures au 
XV-XVIII_ siécles.” Tiirkiye 1, no. 1 
(1953) 66-9. A survey of Turkish book- 
binding based on well-chosen examples, 
especially 15th and 16th century objects of 
historical and artistic importance. 

DE VAUX, R. P. R. “Une nouvelle inscrip- 
tion au dieu arabique.” Annual of the Dept. 
of Antiquities of Jordan 1 (1951) 23-4. 
Greek inscription from Hamaimah near 
Jerash, probably of the year 126-7 A.D. 
referring to a cult of an indigenous Arab 
(Nabataean) god—either Pageidas or his 
son Dusares—and here worshipped by a 
non-Semite, probably a Greek soldier. 

GABRIEL, ALBERT. “Histoire de l'art 
turc.” Anadolu 1 (1952) 87-102. Annotated 
bibliographical survey listing general hand- 
books, monographs and articles published 
in periodicals. 

HICKMANN, HANS. “The _ Egyptian 
‘Uffatah flute.” J.R.A.S. no. 3-4 (1952) 103- 
4. With 2 plates. This instrument, used 
now in Shargiyyah province, goes back to 
the Old Kingdom. 

LLOYD, SETON. “Seeking the temple of Sin, 
Moon god of Harran.” Illust. London 
News 222 (F 21 ’53) 287-9. The report 
includes an account of D. S. Rice on his 
excavation of the Umayyad Mosque built 
by Marwan II at Harran, the plan of this 
mosque, its ablution basin, its decorations 
and the enlargements made by Nir al-Din 
and finished in 1174. The article also con- 
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5937 
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5939 


tains the first publication of Sabian an- 
tiquities, including a remarkable floor mo- 
saic of a Sabian family of the 2nd cent. 
A.D. 

NACI, ELIF. “Le Musée d’Arts Turco- 
islamiques.” Tiirkiye 1, no. 1 (1953) 30-5. 
Popular article on some of the treasures 
in this Istanbul Museum. Good illustrations 
of Koran containers, tughras, and carpets. 

NAKSHABANDI, NASIR. “The Zakho 
treasure.” Sumer 8, no. 2 (1952) 220-7. 
Coins struck at Tadgha for al-Mahdi and 
Hardin al-Rashid between 165 and 188 A.H. 
(781 and 803 A.D.). 

OZ, TAHSIN. “Turkish decorative arts and 
Turkish shoes.” Tiirkiye 1, no. 1 (1953) 
47-50. Most instructive for textiles used 
for Turkish slippers and boots. With 12 
color reproductions. 

PETRASCH, ERNST. “Die geschichte der 
tiirkischen trophaensammlung des mark- 
graven Ludwig Wilhelm von Baden.” 
Z. f. d. Geschichte des Oberrheins 100 
(1952) 566-691. Very thorough investiga- 
tion into the history of the Turkish arms 
and armor which once belonged to the 
Markgraf (1655-1707), one of the top 
fighters against the Turks. The collection 
is now in the Badische Landesmuseum in 
Karlsruhe. 

SWOBODA, KARL M. “Connections and 
mutual influences of Islamic and European 
art.” Islamic Lit. (Lahore) 5 (F ’53) 99- 
112. A discussion of the interaction be- 
tween Islamic and Christian art from the 
earliest times down to the modern period. 
In the Umayyad period Muslims were re- 
ceptive to Christian artistic styles, whereas 
during the Abbasid era Christians were 
influenced by Islamic art, chiefly in Spain, 
Sicily, and Palestine. 

WILSON, R. PINDER. “Recent acquisitions 
of Islamic pottery.” Brit. Museum Quart. 
17, no. 4 (1953) 80-2. Iraqian luster pot- 
tery of the 9th and roth centuries, and 
Iranian wares from Nishapur (9th and 
roth cents.), Kashan (13th cent.), and the 
Sultanabad area (13-14th cent.). Two 
pieces are illustrated. 


LANGUAGE 


BEN HORIN, U. “Bashira.” (in Hebrew) 
Tarbiz (Jerusalem) 23, (Jl ’52) 243-4. 
The term used in Arabic sources in de- 
scribing fortifications is an Aramaic loan 
word (son of wall = minor wall, secondary 
wall). 

FREIMAN, A. A. “On the etymology of the 
Soghdian devdshtich.” (in Russian) Izves- 
tiya Akad. Nauk Otd. Lit. i Yaz. 11 (O52) 
461-2. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


HARMATTA, J. “Studies in the language 
of the Iranian tribes in South Russia.” 
Acta Orientalia (Budapest) 1, no. 2-3 
(1951) 261-314. A study in Ossetian phi- 
lology. 

KOPF, L. “Aryun = honey?” Tarbiz 23 (Jl 
*52) 240-2. A methodological note in com- 
parative Semitics. In principle, the data of 
an Arabic dictionary must be tested in the 
light of corroborative passages from old 
sources or old Bedouin traditions. Aryun 
does not mean “honey.” 

MARCHAND, HANS. “Alliteration, ablaut 
und reim in den tiirkischen Zwillingsfor- 
men.” Oriens 5 (J1’52) 60-9. Classification 
of binary expressions in Turkish: (1) al- 
literative pairs (2) ablaut gemination 
(3) gemination with rhyme. No reference 
is made to earlier classifications (Foy, 
Deny). 

RIVLIN, J. J. “Furgdn in the Qur’an.” (in 
Hebrew) Tarbiz 23 (Jl ’52) 24-33. 

TELEGDI, S. “Nature et fonction des péri- 
phrases verbales dites “verbes composés” 
en Persan.” Acta Orientalia (Budapest) 1, 
no. 2-3 (1951) 315-38. These verbs have 
taken the place of the old denominative 
verbs. To the speaker they are felt to be 
single words. 

WEHR, HANS. “Muhammad’s letzte worte.” 
Wiener Z, f. d. Kunde des Morg. 51, no. 4 
(1952) 283-6. Is al-rafig al-a‘ld the same 
as al-mala’ al-a‘la, and rafig a collective? 


See also: 5920, 5948, 5952, 5957 
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LITERATURE 


ARBERRY, A. J. “Omar again.” B.S.O.S. 
14, no. 3 (1952) 413-9. About a MS. of 
Omar Khayyam, dated 1216 A.D., in the 
United States. 2 

BORECKY, MILOS. “Persian prose since 
1946.” Middle East. J. 7 (spring ’53) 235- 
44. During the course of this interesting 
and highly subjective survey, over 100 
modern works are touched on. “On the 
whole, Persian prose of the last six years 

. cannot boast of many mature works. 
... It reflects the nostalgia in Iran for 
the serenity of the past but everywhere it 
demonstrates the problems stemming from 
the rapid evolution of social forms through- 
out the country.” 

BOYLE, J. A. “Notes on the colloquial lan- 
guage of Persia as recorded in certain 
recent writings.” B.S.0.S. 14, no. 3 (1952) 
451-62. Phonetic and grammatical analysis 
of colloquial dialogue in various novels 
and plays, with specimens. 

DUNLOP, D. M. “The diwan attributed to 
Ibn Bajjah (Avempace).” B.S.0O.S. 14, 
no. 3 (1952) 463-77. The Diwdn, in Istan- 
bul, is by Muhammad b. al-Sa’igh al- 
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Mujalli al-‘Antari, a Mesopotamian physi- 
cian and theosophist, died ca. 1175 A.D. 
(Brock, Suppl. 1, 462). 

FATHALLAH, JIRJIS. “The story of a 
great book.” (in Arabic) al-Kitdb (Cairo) 
11 (D ’52) 1213-23. From Panchatantra 
to Kalilah wa-Dimnah, 

HASAN, MAS‘UD. “Diya-yi Farsi.” J.R.A.S., 
no. 3-4 (1952) 105-7. An attempt to iden- 
tify and date this 12-13th cent. poet. 

LENTZ, WOLFGANG. “Beobachtungen 
iiber den gedanklichen aufbau einiger zeit- 
genossischer iranischer prosastucke.” Islam 
(Berlin) 30, no. 2-3 (1952) 166-208. Analy- 
sis of the peculiarities of contemporary 
Persian sentence structure and style. 

LEVY, REUBEN. “Persia viewed through its 
proverbs and apologues.” B.S.0.S. 14, no. 3 
(1952) 540-9. A chatty selection of prov- 
erbs and idioms illustrating beliefs, man- 
ners, and character. 

NEMETH, J. “Die tiirkischen texte des Val- 
entin Balassa.” Acta Orientalia (Budapest) 
2, no. r (1952) 23-61. The prose and poetry 
of a 16th cent. Hungarian poet who lived 
for a number of years in Turkey. 

ROBSON, K. “The transmission of Abi 
Dawid’s Sunan.” B.S.O.S. 14, no. 3 (1952) 
579-88. Detailed study of the ancestry of 
the four versions of this important collec- 
tion of Moslem traditions. 

SHAFAQ, S. R. “Drama in contemporary 
Iran.” Middle East Aff. (New York) 4 
(Ja ’53) 11-5. Despite an ancient tradition 
and a newer one resulting from the impact 
of westernization, the Iranian theatre does 
not seem to have developed into a robust 
and widely popular form of art, according 
to this rather sketchy account. 

SHAMOSH, I. “The problem of language in 
modern Arabic fiction.” (in Hebrew) Tar- 
biz (Jerusalem) 23, (Jl ’52) 231-5. The 
arguments pro and con regarding the liter- 
ary use of the spoken idiom. 

VON GRUNEBAUM, G. “Abi Du’ad al- 
Iyadi: collection of fragments.” Wiener 
Z. f. d. Kunde des Morg. 51, no. 4 (1952) 
249-82. 

VON GRUNEBAUM, G. E. “The aesthetic 
foundation of Arabic literature.” Compara- 
tive Literature (Eugene, Oregon) 4 (fall 
52) 323-40. Static Aristotelian psychology 
with its low estimation of imagination; the 
view that poetry and prose are merely two 
species of “discourse,” kaldm; the ab- 
sence of the psychological experience ac- 
companying the reorientation of thought 
from astronomical to psychological anthro- 
pocentrism—such is the background for the 
literary development of the Arabs. 

WICKENS, G. M. “An analysis of primary 
and secondary significations in the third 
ghazal of Hafiz.” B.S.O.S. 14, no. 3 (1952) 
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627-38. (Cf. #5464). Lists all possible 
associations by sound with the words of 
the poem, including homophonous Turkish 
words, and suggests that all these mean- 
ings were to some extent present in the 
mind of the poet. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


“Bibliography of the publications of Profes- 
sor V. Minorsky.” B.S.O.8. 14, no. 3 (1952) 
669-81. 157 items are listed. 

BAZIN, LOUIS. “Les travaux linguistiques 
en Turquie depuis la république.” Anadolu 
1 (1952) 3-26. Bibliographic survey; deals 
primarily with editions of ancient texts, 
dictionaries, and some other studies. 

BORATOV, PERTEV NAILI. “Les travaux 
de folklore ture (1908-1951).” Anadolu 1 
(1952) 71-86. Includes: (1) encyclopedias, 
dictionaries, guide books; (2) periodicals; 
(3) books published by the Ministry of 
Education, the Society Folklore, and other 
institutions; (4) miscellaneous publications 
in Turkish; (5) foreign publications in 
this field. 

MATRAN, ROBERT. “Les études _histo- 
riques en Turquie depuis 1923.” Anadolu 
1 (1952) 27-54. 


See also: 5902, 5929, 5947 
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BIOGRAPHY 


CZONGOR, B. “The centenary of I. Gold- 
ziher’s birth.” Acta Orientalia (Budapest) 
1, no. r (1950) 213-5. 

FUCK, JOHANN. “Muhammad, persénlich- 
keit und religionsstiftung.” Saeculum (Mu- 
nich) 3, no. 1 (1952) 70-93. Observations 
on the present stage of research on the 
Prophet's life. 

KAPELIUK, M. “In memoriam: I. Kratch- 
kovsky.” (in Hebrew) Hamizrah Heha- 
dash 3 (summer '52) 402~9. A warm ap- 
preciation of the great Russian Arabist, 
with a long excerpt from his book Over 
Arabic Manuscripts. 

NEMETH, J. “Goldziher’s jugend.” Acta 
Orientalia 1, no. 1 (1950) 7-25. 

TRITTON, A. S. “Richard Bell.” J.R.A4.S., 
no. 3-4 (1952) 180 ff. “It was not till a few 
years ago that he visited Arabic-speaking 
lands. ... His first idea was to devote 
himself to Arabic mathematics.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Carl Heinrich Becker, ein gedenkbuch. Islam 
30, no. 2-3 (1952) 222. (B. Spuler); 


Z.D.M.G. 102, no. 2 (1952) 371-2. (O. Eiss- 
feldt). 

Kitdbu’l-A mali (of Abi ‘Abdallah Muham- 
mad b. al-‘Abbas al-Yazidi). Oriens 5 (Jl 
’s2) 196. (H. Ritter). 
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Kitabu’l-ma‘ani'l-kabir fi abyati’l-ma‘ani (of 
Ibn Qutayba al-Dinawari). Oriens 5 (Jl 
’52) 195. (H. Ritter). For the contents, see 
Islamic Culture 24 (1950) 142-3. 

Mustaqbal al-‘dlam al-‘arabi. Middle East J. 
7 (spring ’53). (Yusuf Haykal). 

ANDERSON, R. C. Nawal wars in the 
Levant, from the battle of Lepanto to the 
introduction of steam, 1559-1853. U.S. 
Naval Inst. Proceed. 79 (Mr ’53) 329-30. 
(John B. Heffernan). 

ARBERRY, A. J. Modern Arabic Poetry. 
J.R.A.S., no. 3-4 (1952) 156-7. (J. Rob- 
son). _ 

BADAWI, ‘ABDARRAHMAN, ed. 4l-Isha- 
rat al-ilahiyah (of Abi Hayyan al-Taw- 
hidi). Oriens 5 (Jl ’52) 165-6. (H. Ritter). 

BERTELS, Y. E. Roman ob Alexandre i yego 
glavynye versii na vostoke. J. Asiat. 240, 
no. 2(1952) 244-7. (G. Lazard). 

BROCKELMANN, CARL. Abessinische stu- 
dien. Oriens 5 (Jl ’52) 120-1. (Martino 
Mario Moreno). 

CAMBON, HENRI. Histoire du Maroc. 
Middle East J. 7 (spring ’53) 250-2. 
(Ahmed Balafrej). 

CATON THOMPSON, G. The tomb and 
moon temple of Hureidha. Z.D.M.G. 102, 
no. rt (1952) 154-6. (A. Dietrich). 

CELIER, C. et al. Industrialisation de 
Afrique du nord. Middle East J. 7 
(spring ’53) 254-5. (Andrew M. Kam- 
arck). 

CHOURAQUI, ANDRE. Les Juifs de l’Af- 
rigue du nord. Middle East J. 7 (Spring 
53), 253-4. (Jacques Adés). 

CHRETIEN, MAXIME. Histoire de l’Egypte 
moderne. Hamizrah Hehadash 4, (autumn 
*52) 62-3. (J. M. Landau). 

COLOMBE, MARCEL. L’éwolution de 
l’Egypte. Hamizrah Hehadash 4 (autumn 
*52) 60-2. (G. Baer). 

AL-DAHHAN, SAMI. Diwdn (of al-Wa’wa’ 
al-Dimashqi). Oriens 5 (Jl ’52) 184-6. 
(H. Ritter). , 

AL-DAHHAN, SAMI. Histoire d’Alep (of 
Ibn al-‘Adim). Oriens 5 (Jl ’52) 179-80. 
(Claude Cahen). 

DILLMANN, AUGUSTUS AND LITT- 
MANN, ENNO. Chrestomathia A ethio pica. 
Oriens 5 (Jl ’52) 122. (Martino Mario 
Moreno). 

DUNCAN, J. S. R. The Sudan. Internat. 
Aff. 29 (Ap ’53) 253-4. (P. Broadbent) ; 
Middle East J. 7 (spring ’53) 257-8. (Saad 
Ed Din Fawzi). 

FARIS, NABIH A., ed. The Book of Idols 
of Ibn al-Kalbi. Speculum 28 (Ja’s53) 166- 
9. (M. A. Simsar). 

FATEMI, NASROLLAH SAIFPOUR. Dip- 
lomatic history of Persia, 1917-1923. Mid- 
dle East J. 7 (spring ’53) 249-50. (Cor- 
nelius Van H. Engert). 
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whose activity is devoted to the documentation, the study and the promotion 
of international non-governmental relations, will publish in June 1953, under 
the auspices of UNESCO, a 


GENERAL DIRECTORY OF PERIODICALS PUBLISHED BY INTERNATIONAL 
NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS ($2.) 
giving bibliographical data and a brief analysis of contents on some 900 periodicals 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS: 
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Atlas of 
Islamic History 


By H. W. HAZARD and H. L. COOKE, JR. A handsome atlas with 21 
full-color maps, a gazetteer, a record of Islamic history from the 7th to 
20th Christian centuries, conversion table for dates, and a comprehensive 
index. “Indispensable to all nonspecialists interested in Muslim countries. 
The maps are clearly printed and brightly colored, and it is valuable to 
have a century-by-century picture of religious frontiers, kingdoms, and 
cities, from the seventh century to the twentieth.”—American Historical 
Review. 11” x 14”, $4.00 





Saudi Arabia 


By KARL S. TWITCHELL. First published in 1947, this well-known 
guidebook to a little-known country is brought up to date through mid- 
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chapter entitled “Developments Since 1946,” and fifty pages of new illus- 
trations. The new final chapter is particularly concerned with develop- 
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A CASE STUDY OF AN UNDERDEVELOPED AREA 
By LELAND G. ALLBAUGH. The report of a study carried out by the 


‘ Rockefeller Foundation in an effort to discover what kinds of assistance 
can be usefully given to underdeveloped areas, and in what ways. It is 
hoped that the results will be useful to many kinds of specialists— 
government and foundation officials, foreign-aid missions, private inves- 
tors, sociologists, etc.—whether or not they are concerned with the 
Mediterranean area. 524 pages, maps, illustrations, $7.50 
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A SURVEY OF 


AMERICAN INTERESTS 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


A directory of U.S. business, government, edu- 
cation and philanthropic endeavor in the area. 
Edited by Frances C. Mattison. 





A unique compilation—never before undertaken—which lists and describes more than 2,000 

American organizations with Middle East interests carried on either in the United States or 

among some 30 countries in the area stretching from North Africa to the Indian Ocean. 

Among them: businesses . . . religious and social welfare activities . . . schools 

——w- and universities . . . professional societies and U. S. government agencies (as $9.75 
well as international agencies in which the U. S. participates). 
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EVOLUTION IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST: 


REFORM, REVOLT and CHANGE 


Proceedings of the Institute's Seventh Annual Con- 
ference on Middle Eastern Affairs, March 6-7, 1953 
Edited by Sydney N. Fisher, Editor, The Middle East Journal. 








Commentaries on the changing Middle East scene in 1953 as delivered by Habib Kurani 
L——=»_ (education), Mustafa Ziada (literature), John Badeau (religion), Farid Hanania (govern- 
ment and politics), Arthur Z. Gardiner (economics), Carleton S. Coon (social evolution), 
Iranian Ambassador Allah-Yar Saleh (‘‘The Middle East and the U. S.’"), James Terry Duce 
(“Industrial Future of the Middle East’’), Salo Baron (Israel developments), $ 50 
Nuzhet Baba (Turkey developments), and Edwin M. Wright, who summarized i] : 


the two-day conference. PER COPY 


For members of the Institute: 15% discount on single copies; 20% discount on orders of 10 or more copies. For 
non-members: 10% discount on all orders of 10 or more copies. Orders now accepted. 
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BUREAU DES DOCUMENTATIONS SYRIENNES ET ARABES 
Sabki Street, Damascus, Syria 


Periodicals in the French language: 


BULLETIN DE LA PRESSE SYRIENNE. Semi-weekly digest of informa- 
tion and commentary on Syria and the Arab states. 


ETUDE MENSUELLE SUR L’ECONOMIE ET LE MARCHE SYRIENS. 
Month by month treatment of the different sectors of Syrian economy. 


TARIF PERMANENT DES DOUANES SYRIENNES. Loose-leaf service with 
latest corrections supplied each two weeks. 


COLLECTIONS DE DOCUMENTATIONS SUR L’ECONOMIE SYRIENNE. 
ANNUAIRE DU CORPS MEDICAL DE SYRIE. 


Special studies (in French) of the different sectors of Syrian economy: 


ETUDE SUR LE COTON 1952-1953 


In preparation: L’AGRICULTURE EN SYRIE. 
L’INDUSTRIE SYRIENNE. 


LES SOCIETES DE COMMERCE NATIONALES ET 
ETRANGERES EN ACTIVITE EN SYRIE. 


In Arabic: WHO’S WHO IN SYRIA. 
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MIRROR 
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Middle East news 


compiled by 
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6 dollars monthly or 45 dollars annually. 
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Independent 
Iraq 


A Study in Iraqi Politics 
Since 1932 


By MAJID KHADDURI 


Here, for the first time, an Iraqi writer presents 
the inside story of political developments in his 
country from the termination of the Mandate 
in 1932 up to 1950. The details of political strife 
among the parties and of the political group- 
ings after Faysal’s death are dramatically told, 
as well as the story of the intervention of the 
army in politics, the Rashid Ali coup, and the 
clash with Great Britain in 1941. The study is 
based not only on contemporary documents, 
but also on the author’s own observations and 
interviews with Iraqi leaders. 


With folding map, $4.50 
At all bookstores 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS / “7 “Y 
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